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A pure, bright white is as vital to the appearance of fine paper 


THEY’RE MADE WITH WATER 0 angen 
as it is to the appearance of your white shirts. Permanized 


Papers are distinctive in their bright, snowy whiteness. 


R ING SPRINGS... 
FROM WHIT G G Water— Whiting Springs Water—is the answer! By test ab- 


solutely colorless, odorless, tasteless and free from sediment, 

THE PUREST PAPER-MAKING it is the purest paper-making water in the world! City drink- 
ing water frequently contains 30 TIMES THE IMPURITIES 

WATER KNOWN found in Whiting Springs Water! And Nature keeps it at 42° 

the year around—the perfect temperature for paper-making. 


$i \ The inevitable result—a brilliantly white paper! It partly 













explains why Permanized Papers live longer, look better, 
~ wear better. It is one reason for your knowing that paper 
bearing the watermark “Permanized” is the finest rag-con- 
tent paper in the world today. 
Manufactured Exclusively by 
WHITING-PLOVER PAPER COMPANY 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin e 71-73 Murray St., New York City 


BOND PAPERS e LEDGER PAPERS ¢ THIN PAPERS 
KEEBORD TYPEWRITER PAPERS 
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Or for that matter, any other merchandise 
about which there is a man’s story to tell. 
Here is a strong, simply designed typeface, 
denuded of all furbelows, which demands at- 
tention—and stands the best possible chance 
of receiving it. 

Modern in every respect, the variations in 
weight of stroke of Radiant Heavy give it both 
legibility and brilliance. Its lack of serifs and 
hairlines, together with the open design of 
the letters, make it specially well adapted, in 
common with other members of the Radiant 
family, to photographic reproduction. 

Radiant Heavy will pay its way in almost any 
composing room, for it will serve with equal 


effectiveness the requirements of aggressive 





Ludlow Radiant Heavy 


to advertise a steam shovel— 


style-copy or the heavy-duty selling demands 
of grocery advertising. 

This new series is the third member of the 
new Ludlow Radiant family, the series previ- 
ously announced being Radiant Medium, in 
which this text is set, and Radiant Bold Extra 
Condensed. 

In presenting the members of the Radiant 
family, Ludlow adds one more chapter to its 
already significant record of achievement in 
typeface production. The values inherent in 
Radiant Heavy assure its wide use. But the 
printers who offer it first in any community 
will reap the greatest profits from their in- 
vestment. Specimen sheets will be gladly 


sent upon request. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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LLOYD’S was formed in London 
to insure against ship losses. [deal 
Rollers are built to insure you against 
loss of printing quality. 

The cost of Ideal Rollers is less than 
1% of the risk involved in producing 
a printing order—yet their use in- 
sures smooth-running production 
and uniformly high-grade results. 
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These fine rollers have been im- 
proved constantly to meet all your 
demands for trouble-free rollers. 


Wise printers buy /deal Rollers with 
the confidence that they are the best 
obtainable and that their cost is a 
thrifty investment in job appearance 
and customer satisfaction. Let us 
prove the sincerity of these claims. 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING Co. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Branches in the principal cittes 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 














Published monthly by The Inland Printer Company, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year: 40c a copy. Canadian $4.50 
a year; foreign subscription $5.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 
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\\ \ =< SS SSS 
To old cylinder presses in pressrooms from coast to \\ SS SSS 
coast, possibly yours, ominously project their shadows far ~ SSN 
beyond the pressroom. Their dusty shrouds hide more than ob- SAN 
solete presses. They conceal losses in non-productive inactivity, \ 


customers — to say nothing of depressed morale of personnel. 


What’s more, those cylinders of antiquated design, some of 
them only five to ten years old, will never ‘‘come back.” They’re 
done; completely outclassed. Like the “ghosts” of poor press- 
work, they repeat their blanks of unproductive hours on endless 
cost sheets. Their owners increasingly lose ground in proportion 
to the number of antiquated cylinders in their pressrooms. 


A pamphlet, ‘“‘Checking Points for Modern Press Efficiency” 
gladly mailed on request. No obligation. 


prllon 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 





The BEST DEFENSE zs 
a GOOD OFFENSE 


From 1900 to 1930, letterpress print- 
ing had no greatly improved cylinder 
presses with which to combat econ- 
omic problems and the faster equip- 
ment of other printing processes. To- 
day, the continued use of antiquated 
and inefficient letterpress machines 
is no longer justifiable. They are poor 
defense—and no offense — against 
today’s intense competition. 

A printer, armed with modern 
Miller Automatics, is better equipped 
than ever before to advance his busi- 
ness and his industry. 
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THE ABC OF 
SELLING THROUGH 
ADVERTISING {$ 


\ THE 


How much? Where? How Secured? 


N O matter how much advertising you 

do ...no matter what group of peo- 
ple you want your advertising message 
to reach ... your first question about any 
publication should be—"Is it an A.B.C. 
member?” 


With the A.B.C. report only can you 
gauge a publication’s worth in relation 
to your sales program. 


A.B.C. reports reveal and analyze 
NET PAID CIRCULATION—the only 
true measure of advertising value. 


A.B.C. reports tell how much circu- 


lation there is . . . where it is distributed 
. -. how it was secured. They give veri- 
fied information on the quantity, and an 
important index of the quality of circu- 
lation. 


Always make the A.B.C. report your 
first step in buying advertising space. 
Ask for the A.B.C. report before you 
spend a penny. It is the only way to 
make sure you are buying wisely. 

If you do not have a copy of our latest 


A.B.C. report, ask for it now. It gives you 
the facts about our circulation—facts we 


want you to know. 


Member 
of A. B.C. 
and A.B. P. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 


522 Fifth Avenue, New York 


This paper has long been an A.B.C. member because we believe in selling known value. 
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oA Perfect, Flexible Medium 


FOR PUTTING IDEAS INTO PRINT 


Monotype Machine Typesetting makes its beginning at the keyboard. There the operator 
puts into play that combination of knowledge, skill and interpretive intelligence which is 
the essential basis of good composition. His work, as he taps key after key to punch the paper ribbon, 
is later put into type at the casting machine. From the caster the type emerges in lines to be later 
put into pages for printing —and are presented to the reader’s eye as a faithful interpretation of the 
writer’s ideas, visions and moods. 

Time and place have no meaning to the perforated strip of paper produced by the operator at 
the keyboard. For it may at any time and at any place be put into use in any Monotype type-caster 
and there perform its function of putting into type the intentions of the master craftsman who pro- 
duced it at the keyboard. This ability to do either keyboarding or casting at will is one of the advan- 
tages inherent in the Monotype Typesetting Machine, and is an exclusive Monotype feature. 

The Monotype permits —as no other machine permits —the buyer of printing, the writer, the 
publisher, the advertiser, to put their thoughts and ideas into type without restriction or limitation. 
If they can be put into type at all, they can be set on the Monotype at machine economy and speed 
— in clear, crisp single types, correctly spaced for good printing. 

The Monotype is the perfect, flexible medium for putting ideas into print. Through its use the 
owners of printing plants and typographic service houses have the opportunity to select which of three 
different methods of typesetting is best adapted to meet the requirements of any given piece of work: 
solely machine typesetting, solely hand composition, or a combination of both machine and hand 
work. No other typesetting machine can be applied in so wide a diversity of use. 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


TWENTY-FOURTH AT LOCUST STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Text and signature set in Monotype Baskerville Family, Heading in Monotype Garamont ard Italic 
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The Thought Behind 
the NEW 


“Double M” 
CLEVELAND 
FOLDER 


The primary object in building 
the new “Double M’”’ Cleveland 
Folder is to furnish Printers and 
Binders with a Larger, Faster, 
more Versatile, More Profitable 
Folder for replacement of the old 
Model “B’’ Clevelands. 


Trade Binderies, Job Printing Plants with 
Binderies, and Publication Plants are in- 
vited to compare the advantages of this 
new Cleveland Folder with their present 
Model “B’s” and Dexter Jobbers. 

Its 28” x 44” sheet size provides for fold- 
ing full size sheets from the popular 28” 
x 41” high speed presses, and half-sheets 
from the widely used 42” x 56” presses. 

Its deeper folding plates in the parallel 
section, and three folding plates in the first 
right angle section provide for larger sig- 
nature sizes and many new folds not pos- 
sible on the Model ““B”—two valuable fea- 
tures for Trade Binderies and Commercial 
Printing Plants. 

For Publication Plants, the “Double M” 
will fold 16-page signatures up to 11” x 14” 
and 32-page signatures up to 7” x 11” in 
the same impositions as those of the Dexter 
Jobbers, using the same guide edges. Also 
covers one or two-up: 8-pages two-up or 
singly, in page sizes up to 11” x 14”, in- 
cluding practically the entire range of pub- 
lication sizes for signatures up to 16 pages. 

In addition, the “Double M” folds every 
imposition that can be made on any Cleve- 
land Folder (except specially built Model 
K’s) or on any other type or make of Job- 
bing Folder in sheet sizes up to 28” x 44” 
or 28” x 58”. 

Roller speeds of the “Double M” are up 
to 525 feet per minute, 50% faster than the 
old Model “B”. Ask for Descriptive Circu- 
lar, just issued. 


Compare the Fold Plates of the “Double M” 
with the Model “B” 





Sheets 
carried 
flat to all 


sections. 








= “DOUBLE M” CLEVELAND 
| EE] wie: 2 in. Maximum Right Angle . . . 28” x 44” 


meets Maximum Parallel . 2. . . . 28" x58” 
Extra On Order 9” _ 3” 


Minimum Right Angle 


Minimum Parallel .. ... 5”°%x7 


Wiortt 14 in. 
in, Wirt 14 in. 





DePTH 8 in 
Derr 143 
Worn 14 in. 











11 Folding Plates 
Speed-up to 325 Feet per Minute 
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MODEL “B” CLEVELAND 




















ous || Dee tH-I34" Woh 13" | Maximum Right Angle . . . 26” x40” 

‘i Maximum Parallel . . . . . 26” x58” 
ee Minimum Right Angle . . . 8” x8” 
Minimum Parallel . . . . . ) 5”x7” 


9 Folding Plates 
(Including Double Letter) 
Speed-up to 200 Feet per Minute 
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COMPARE THEIR FOLDING RANGES 


OVER 80% of the 210 Model “B” impositions can be folded in signature sizes 33%% 
to 50% larger on the “Double M” than on the Model “B”, due to the deeper fold plates in 
the Parallel Section. 

THREE folding plates in the first right angle section of the “Double M” provide for 
over 30 new, useful folds that the Model “B” cannot make. 

DIAGONAL ROLLER CROSS CARRIERS on the “Double M” provide for more 
positive transfer of sheets. 

The “Double M” delivers all signatures at the section where they are finished. 


NOTE the 50% higher roller speed of the “Double M”. 


THE “DOUBLE M” GIVES YOU LARGER SIGNATURES, MORE VALUABLE 
IMPOSITIONS, HIGHER PRODUCTION, GREATER PROFITS. 
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THE “HIGH SIGN” OF HIGH QUALITY PRINTING PAPERS IS IN THE NAME “NORTHWEST” 



















Gor Better 
Pp, e 4y, S. if, 


Mountie Book + Timberland Book 
Klo-Kay Book + Ranger Book 
Northland Book 
Carlton Bond - Klo-Kay Bond 
Carlton Ledger 
North Star Offset 
Klo-Kay Index * Klo-Kay Postcard 
Northland Drawing ° Titan Drawing 
Carlton Mimeograph 

Northland Mimeograph r 
Mountie Label - Northland Label ¢ 
North Star Writing 
Northwest Utility Printing Papers 
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THE BECKETT PERPETUAL AUTO-FILE 
IS OF SUCH GREAT IMPORTANCE TO YOU 


%* To have immediately at hand a constant, orderly and perpetually re- 
newable supply of dummy papers is one of the greatest conveniences and 
selling aids possible to a printer or creator of direct advertising. Such a 

service is for the first time made available by the Beckett Perpetual 
Auto-File. This compact steel cabinet, only 19 inches high and 14% 
inches wide, contains 297 sheets 9x 12 (after folding) of the following fa- 
mous stocks: Buckeye Cover, Beckett Cover, Ohio Cover, Buckeye Text, 
Beckett Text, Tweed Text, Beckett Offset, Beckett Brilliant White 
Opaque. All sheets may be replaced immediately without effort or ex- 
pense, as operation of the Auto-File is almost automatic. The Beckett 
Perpetual Auto-File is offered at the nominal price of $5.00 (only a frac- 
tion of its cost) to printers, buyers of printing, agencies and others associ- 


ated with the graphic arts. It will be the most useful thing in your office. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER IN HAMILTON, OHIO, SINCE 1848 
Copyright, 1939, by The Beckett Paper Co. 
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YOU CAN DELIVER ON TUESDAY 


AN ORDER LOST BECAUSE OLD 


EQUIPMENT WASN’T FAST ENOUGH 


YOU GET ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 
WHEN YOU SPECIFY G-E 


1 A COMPLETE LINE OF ELECTRIC 
EQUIPMENT—equipment to meet every 
printing need. 


2 A STAFF OF G-E PRINTING-EQUIP- 
MENT SPECIALISTS— ready to help you plan 
your electrical installation. : 


3 TWENTY-FIVE G-E SERVICE SHOPS 
AND 28 G-E WAREHOUSES— conveniently 
located to give you prompt, expert service on 
ALL your electric equipment. 


4 G-E UNDIVIDED RESPONSIBILITY —re- 
sponsibility for the proper co-ordination and 
successful operation of the entire electrical 


‘installation. 





YOU CAN HAVE THE JOB—IF 


TUESDAY? THAT WOULD 
BE IMPOSSIBLE FOR US 


HOW New Equipment Can 


NEW—This Harris offset press prints four 81,” 
x 11” forms, at speeds up to 7000 an hour. 
Harris offset presses are completely equipped 
with General Electric motors and control 














Help You Get New Business 


OMPETITION today demands printing equipment that can 

turn out work faster than ever before—work that is accurately 

and cleanly done. It demands flexibility, too—flexibility that enables 

printers to handle onionskin or blotting, low speeds or high speeds, 
line cuts or halftones—all on the same press. 


Yet many printers continue to use presses and equipment that can’t 
meet these present-day requirements. Such equipment is out-of-date 
—not because of its age, but because of its outmoded design. It can’t 
print with the speed, accuracy, and flexibility of modern units. It 
makes profitable competition against new, improved equipment 
difficult. 


Replace Profit-cutting Equipment 
With new equipment—such as, for example, the Harris offset press 
illustrated above—you can meet today’s competition at a profit. 





Investigate today the greater speed, accuracy, and flexibility of 
modern pressroom equipment. Consider, too, the many advantages 
you get when you specify General Electric motors and control. 
General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


@ ELECTRIC 












THE COMPOSING ROOM CAN BE 
THAT LAST STRAW! 


WwW Notas serious, perhaps, as the illustration 
implies, would be the plight of the printer who could 
not avail himself of modern Trade Composition Plant 
Service. Yet, to be compelled to go back to setting 
every line and stick of type in their own plants, even 
for a few days, would be a burden too great for most 


printers to bear. 


WwW Fortunately, there is no need for any 
printer in this country to suffer the handicap to sales 
and profits, which lack of such facilities would impose. 


By making fullest possible use of the facilities of 
the Trade Composition Plant, the printer is relieved 
of many of the uncertainties of successful operation. 


Overhead and labor costs are reduced to the mini- 
mum. Profit-consuming idle time is eliminated. Inven- 
tories of materials and equipment are kept as low as 
possible. New type faces are made instantly available 
without increasing investment. Each job bears its full 
and exact share of operating cost, thus permitting 
closer competitive figuring, without danger of loss. 


W There’s a Trade Composition Plant in 
your vicinity. If you are not familiar with the services 
and advantages offered, we shall be glad to have a 
member of this organization call at your request. 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE COMPOSITION ASSOCIATION 


With more than 150 members in the United States and Canada pledged to good 
service and fair prices. Executive offices at 629 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ONE PAPER 


STOCh THAT'S 
NEVER BELOW 

PA 
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WATERMARKED 


‘ “THE NATION’S BUSINESS PAPER” 
Envelopes to Match 


You’ll like Howard Mimeograph and Howard Ledger, too. 
@ 


ae 
a ARD PAPER CO Y, URBANA, OHI 

Send me [_] Howard Bond Portfolio (_] Howar er Portfolio 
() Howard Mimeograph Portfolio 5 


Position 















Name 








Firm 


Address. City State 
Please attach to your business stationery 


, —_" 
WHIT ES OE» 


‘ WoaorR L — 
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Announcing the 


Strathmore F amily of Staple Papers 





The Strathmore Family of Staple Papers brings 
you papers for a wide range of printing uses. 
Each one an outstanding value... for its pur- 


pose and in its price grade. 


Behind each one stands 45 years of experi- 
ence in fine papermaking. And with each one 
goes all the advantages of Strathmore distribu- 
tion. Everything, in short, that Strathmore has 
to offer in Manufacturing and Marketing goes 


into the papers of this new Staple Family. 


And the Strathmore Family will grow with 


* 


Strathmore Text 


A new line, samples available soon 


Strathmore Fairfield 


Strathmore Cover 


Name changed from Strathmore Highway Cover 


Strathmore Bond 








the addition, from time to time, of other 
papers to cover an even greater range of 


usefulness. 


The Strathmore Family of Staple Papers puts 
price in the quality field. These papers make it 
possible for you to hold to high standards 


while cutting down on your costs. 


Now ... with the Strathmore Family of 
Staple Papers—paper is part of the picture more 
than ever... the picture of greater volume in 


quality printing at competitive prices. 


k ok x 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Mass. 
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“5100 an hour... with never a stop 
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So says a printer (name on request) in 
a recent letter concerning the Cottrell - 
Claybourn Two-Color Rotary Press. His letter 
follows: 

“T am enthusiastic over the results we have 
attained, particularly in register. The greeting 
card job—an oversize sheet—was run at 4,500 


an hour. Skid after skid went through the press. 


without a stop, and the register on the six colors 
was excellent. 

“The other form was a relatively simple one. 
We ran at 5,100 an hour the first time through, 
with never a stop and every sheet in perfect 


position.” 


et in perfect position’ 






Such results are typical of the Cottrell Clay- 
bourn Two-Color Rotary Press. For here is a 
press which gives the average printer, on ordin- 
ary runs, the splendid presswork and large econ- 
omies which in the past were obtainable only on 
big magazine and color presses. Write for 


booklet. 
C.B.Cottrell & Sons Co.,Westerly,R.I. 


NEW YORK: 25 EAST 26th STREET e CHICAGO: 332 SOUTH 
MICHIGAN AVENUE e CLAYBOURN DIVISION: 3713 NORTH 
HUMBOLDT AVE., MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN e SMYTH-HORNE 
LTD., 1-3, BALDWINS PLACE, GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, E. C. I. 
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CARBON 
=) COPY PAPER 
2-4 








DEPARTMENTAL FORMS 
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With the growing trend toward light weight 
printing papers has come a paper that is so thin 
and sii that iit is positively amazing. This 
paper is Patawite Manifold. It is made on pre- 
cision paper machines with the result that a sheet 
is produced which is exceptionally clean’ and 
smooth ...a sheet that will print beautifully 
and easily . . . a sheet that is wonderfully suited 
for advertising broadsides, price lists, airmail 
stationery, departmental forms, carbon copy 
sheets and many other uses. Patawite Manifold is 
unwatermarked, unglazed, and is available in 


canary, goldenrod, pink, green, blue, and white. 


Ask us for sample booklet +6 and the name of the 


Patawite Manifold distributor in your territory. 





It 


REG. U.S, PAT. OFF. 
@ 





AIRMAIL STATIONERY 


po 


FILING 








ADVERTISING 
BROADSIDES aii 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


K. t14 tol, Penns yl Vanla 


WEST COAST PLANT: 340 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
BRANCH OFFICES: 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK e IIl WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 
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GREETING CARD WORK is exacting— 
constantly changing forms and inks 
demand both water color and oil 
reproductions, in a hurry, without 
sacrificing quality. 

As Mr. Neal Wendling puts it— 
“When our fill-in orders for fast- 
selling cards come through, our 
trade wants them in a hurry. Holi- 
days won’t wait, so it’s up to us to 
turn cards out pronto and believe 
me Daycos help us do just that.” 

“On a battery of eight Dayco- 
Equipped Presses we have 
run Daycos for more im- 
pressions than I can 
count. As a matter of fact, 
we were pioneer Dayco 
users and we still use 
some of the first rollers 
you ever supplied—and be- 
lieve me those old timers 
are still going strong. All 
we do is keep Daycos clean and run 
them without trouble or grief. 
Solids, halftones, tricky stocks, 
novel effects—we do them all with 
Daycos.” 

Daycos have what it takes—what 
you need for letterpress, offset, or 
intaglio work—or for special work 
of any kind. There is a Dayco built 


Running two \ 
shifts a day for years, 
this battery of 8 Day- 

_co-Equipped Presses 
turns out millions 
of Stanley's famed 

Greeting Cards 


specifically for your needs! Just let a 
Dayco representative study your re- 
quirements. And remember, there is 
only one genuine, patented, renew- 
able surface type roller—it’s a dur- 


Dayco Rollexs 





ia) 












able Dayco—the answer to better 
work and lower production costs. 
THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO 


The Originators and Pioneers of Synthetic 
Rubber Printing and Lithographic Rollers 


DAYCO PATENTED RENEWABLE SURFACE ——, 
EXTREMELY SOFT YET \ 
TOUGH RUBBER BASE 

stock —— : 


perenreg 


Dayco BASE AND RENEWABLE SURFACE 
CAN BE APPLIED TO ANY STOCK 
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new trademark on a new line of business papers for 
printers, that includes more saleable and more work- 
able Bonds, Ledgers and Onion Skins. —Masterline 
‘Papers are newly redesigned .. . from press poucoure 
ance to stock colors. Your Masterline distributor will 


show them to you soon. Or, if you prefer, write to 


Fox iver Paper Corporation 


MILLS & GENERAL OFFICE: Appleton, Wis. SERVICE OFFICES: New York, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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Wait for the press 
the pressmen okayed! 


American Type Founders - 200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth, New Jersey 


Branches and Selling Agents in Twenty-four Principal Cities 


Types used: Onyx and Bodoni Family 
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Proving the Dependable 
Profitable Performance 


... of the CHALLENGE 
EKH PAPER DRILL 


Introduced twelve months ago, the Challenge 
EKH Paper Drill already has established an envi- 
ablerecord for fast, accurate, reliable production. 
Today, scores of these machines are making 
money for their satisfied users, who don’t hesi- 
tate to say so. 


This machine has the new, exclusive Automatic 
Trip Gage that makes the EKH machine faster 
in operation than ever before. With this new 
standard gage, the operator does not touch the 
side guide until after the last hole in each pile 
of paper is drilled. Optional is the amazing 
Fully Automatic Back-Gage, another Challenge 
innovation, available at extra cost. The side- 
guide moves from stop to stop and returns to 
starting position automatically! 








The Challenge EKH drills and slots or slits in 
one operation, fully controlled by electro-hy- 
draulic power, an exclusive Challenge feature. 
It will do cornering and has an attachment for 
cutting Kalamazoo and similar strap openings 
... Guaranteed by the world's largest manufac- 
turers of single spindle paper drills. Write today! 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 


CHICAGO 
17-19 E. Hubbard Street 


NEW YORK 
200 Hudson Street 


Agents for Great Britain — Funditor Limited, London, E.C. | 342 
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JIM, THIS IS THE BEST-LOOKING 
LETTERHEAD WE’VE EVER HAD. 
IT’S WELL DESIGNED AND 
WELL PRINTED, TOO. PUT US 
DOWN FOR A REORDER 


YOUR REPUTATION for good printing will help 
you land the job. But when it comes to reorders, 
a lot depends on the paper you use. Does it 
please the customer? Does it back up good 
printing in your shop with good performance in 
his office? If it does, you’re on your way to the 
second sale . . . and the second profit. 


GIVE YOURSELF a head start on profitable re- 
peat business by putting your work on Hammer- 
mill Bond. Here’s a name your customer knows 
and respects ...a paper that does him credit as 
a representative of his business. In your shop 
Hammermill Bond prints sharp and clean—and 
profitably. In your customer’s office it is easy 
to write on... erases neatly . . . retains its snap 


CN 


WAWMERZ, 


~ LOOK FOR THIS WATERMARK ...IT IS HAMMERMILL’S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


That’s the fourth 
repeat job I’ve had 
from him since I started 
putting his work on 
Hammermill Bond 


¢ 





and crispness under handling. In a word, Ham- 
mermill Bond pleases him. 


GO AFTER second sales. Ring up reorder profits. 
Cash in on the plus values of Hammermill Bond 
—the name that helps you land the job... the 
paper that helps you keep the business. 


NEW WORKING KIT HELPS YOU WIN 
—AND HOLD—NEW BUSINESS 
Don’t just talk the answer to a pros- 
pect’s problem. Show it .. . prove 
it—with the 1939 Working Kit of 
Hammermill Bond. Tells how to 
improve letterheads, match station- 
ery, choose envelopes . . . how to 
use the color signal system, design 
efficient printed forms. Send for it. 








poof 


Hammermill Paper Co. 
$ j Erie, Pa. 





Kg 








it * Please send me, free, the 1939 
Working Kit of Hammer- 
mill Bond. IP-MA 






Name. 





Position 





(Please attach to your business letterhead) 
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NOTE: The envelopes shown at the 
right are samples supplied us by a 
prominent national advertiser, and the 
quantities noted on each are the 
number used in 1938. 
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yy tele) 


:| toa Closed Prospect ‘Wms 


and found an ZA7HA PROF. 


150,000 
A certain printer went to see a man about a book. And the man 


said: ‘I’ll need an envelope.” So the printer quoted on a standard U.S.E. 
and got an order— just like that! 

The printer had always regarded his customer as a ‘closed prospect”’ 
for envelopes because of the large quantities he used. But this order opened 
the door. Could he open it wider? 

Perhaps—with a little information. So he asked for a sample of 
every envelope used by the company—and a rough approximation of how 








many of each kind were used in one year. 

He took the samples back to the office and added up the totals. 
They came to 529,300 envelopes divided among fifteen styles. But in seven 
of these styles the quantities amounted to less than 20,000 envelopes each, and 





some were less than 2000! 
Why wasn’t he getting this business? These quantities were not 





too large—the envelopes were all standard types and sizes, easily located 
in his U.S.E. Envelope Specifier. And they could all be printed on his 
regular equipment. 

So he started figuring—and now has a plan that is keeping his 
presses busier; that is bringing him an extra profit, and has given him more 
100% customers” than ever before. 

xk * 

Every one of your customers uses envelopes. If you’re not supplying 
them, perhaps it’s because you haven’t gone after the business. 

How to do so—how to make an extra profit with envelopes—is 
explained in a new portfolio which we will send you—FREE. It contains 
material and ideas developed with and by printers—the most complete and 
helpful plan we have ever offered. 







This slip identifies and guarantees 
U. nvelopes. It safeguards 
you and your customers. 


9b FREE woe this Coupon now! 


TT 










U. S. ENVELOPE CO., Dept. 13 21 Cypress Street, Springfield, Mass. 











Please send me the “Extra Profits’’ Plan as advertised —/ree. 





Fires Name eee 
——_______—_ ¢ VARANTEED 
Jt in. manufacture 
Adress beg Cy es satisfaction, Oe 
a ¢ Ne oe 
‘cern from ¥! ich y' cement 
alt be authorized £0 roan vrafacturer. 
Att: ntion of. oT OPERATOR 
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My ?aper Merchant or Envelope Supplier is = 





Then Why Hire Two Presses When ONE 
Will Do It All... 


@ The Kluge Automatic Press will handle 
100% of the “run of the hook’. Its rigid 
impression, ‘‘selec-tone’’ distribution, quick 
get-away, speed, give it the versatility nec- 
essary to produce any kind of job speedily 


and economically! The busiest press because 





it's an all around press — not a specialist! 


BRANDTJEN & KLUGE - INC. 


MANUFACTURERS - SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


BRANCHES IN BOSTON + NEWYORK «: PHILADELPHIA + CHICAGO «: ATLANTA -: DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS + SAN FRANCISCO - DALLAS - LOS ANGELES + MINNEAPOLIS - CANADA: SEARS, LTD. 
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ACCELPILD.. 


SALES AND SERVICE: 


New York: 
E. P. Lawson Co., Inc. 
426-438 W. 33rd Street 
Chicago: 
Chas. N. Stevens Co., Inc. 
110-116 W. Harrison Street 


Atlanta: 
J. H. Schroeter & Bro., Inc. 


San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle: 


Harry W. Brintnall Co. 

Dayton: Seybold Factory 

Toronto, Montreal: 
Harris « Seybold + Potter (Canada) 
Limited 

London, England: Smyth-Horne, Ltd. 


Latin America and West Indies: 
National Paper & Type Co., Inc. 


PRODUCTS by SEYBOLD 


Book Compressors * Book Trimmers 
* Cutting Machines °« Drilling Ma- 
chines « Knife Grinders» Die Presses 
¢ Round Corner Cutters * Stamping 
Presses ° Wire Stitchers 


* Pioneer Builders of 
Successful Cutting Equipment 


wherever there is a 


se hai | 
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e Seybold Cutting Machines are without a parallel in 
the history of plant equipment. Leadership in the field 
is overwhelmingly Seybolds. 


The reason—precision accuracy built into every cutter. 
The Seybold Precision Automatic Clamp Paper Cutter 
is the acknowledged leader wherever speed and accuracy 


are factors for greater profits. 


Modern methods exact upon cutting operations just what 
Seybold Cutters are built to deliver—the greatest num- 


ber of accurately cut sheets at the end of any day’s run. 
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SEYBOLD DIVISION 


Harris+ Seybold+ Potter Company 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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NO SCOOT, NO REACH, NO PIVOT 


Auxiliary magazines and main magazines are all operated 
from a single keyboard! Just touch this little button 
above the spaceband key—that transfers the action. It’s 
as simple as shifting on a typewriter. And what a time- 

DOUBLING IN BRASS_N | saver! Especially on two-line overhanging work. Only 

ee rw ‘an have tw arac- 4 . s 

ters instead of one on each ne aa (18 was hiacieb. LaNLY DE has single keyboard apenene. 

It makes every font twice as useful. These double-duty 

mats have a proper name. It’s Linotype Duplex Display. 


MERGENTHALER 


© TRADE LI N OTYPE MARK @ 


COMPANY 


Linotype Erbar Bold Condensed 
and Scotch No. 2 


INDEPENDENT-— You can keep all slug sizes accurate with 
Linotype’s Universal Knife Block. Adjustment of any one 
trim doesn’t throw the others off. Every size is set inde- 
pendently. Only Linotype has this important advantage. 
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LETTERPRESS? GOING STRONG! 


At least that’s the situation at the Keller-Crescent Company, Evansville, Indiana, where management and 


workers in coéperation are making the letterpress department really hum. But they had to concentrate 


HE KELLER-CRESCENT Company 
of Evansville, Indiana, is a large 
and complete printing establish- 
ment with a wide range of contacts. 
Since many of its customers rely on the 
company to meet all of their printing 
requirements, extreme specialization 
along limited lines is impossible. And, 
since these same customers have been 
educated to expect services as fine and 
as complete as those described by rep- 
resentatives from printers in other and 
larger cities of the Middle West, con- 
stant alertness to all that is new and 
progressive has been the policy of the 
Keller-Crescent management. 
Specialties being out of the picture, 
it has been necessary to maintain pres- 
tige and leadership by other means. 
Keller-Crescent has been fortunate in 
possessing management capable not 
only of recognizing its problems, but 
also of solving them in a manner which 
may serve as a guide for others. 
About a year ago, the executives per- 
ceived that the trend toward offset had 
reached a point at which it could be 
ignored no longer. The offset depart- 
ment was becoming constantly busier 
—but largely at the expense of reduced 
volume in letterpress—and it was in 
the latter department that the major 
investment lay. It was time to face these 
questions: Should the offset division 
continue to be expanded, with conse- 
quent reduction of equipment, person- 
nel, and production in letterpress? Or 
could the trend be retarded and even- 


By OLIN E. FREEDMAN 


tually reversed — and without detri- 
ment to the vital interests of the organi- 
zation and its customers? 

Where strong management prevails, 
“snap” judgments are not the rule. Nor 
was any decision made in a moment. 
There was consultation and analysis. 
Financial matters relating to expan- 
sion in offset were carefully weighed, 
as against further modernization of the 
letterpress division; and it was shown 
that it would be less costly to work 
toward obtaining value from existing 
machinery, which had not yet outlived 
its period of usefulness, than to throw 
it on the market or let it stand idle 
while investing heavily in equipment 
for offset. 

The sales force was consulted, and 
it was discovered that, in the majority 
of instances, offset was being specified 
only because the customer (and fre- 
quently the salesman) simply had a 
feeling, largely unsubstantiated, that 
“offset probably would be cheaper.” 
Another consideration that entered the 
picture was that of providing con- 
tinued employment for workers in the 
letterpress department, many of whom 
had served faithfully for many years. 

These factors having been weighed, 
the ball was passed squarely into the 
hands of Sam Weil, superintendent 
and production manager. A graduate 
in printing of the Carnegie Institute of 


Technology, and a thorough student of 
the graphic arts field, Sam didn’t re- 
quire more than a moment to swing 
into action. He had assurance of the 
full support of A. A. Brentano, presi- 
dent and general manager, and of Er- 
vin Weil, vice-president. Stanley Kaye, 
composing-room foreman; Leo Weiss, 
foreman of the letterpress pressroom; 
Al Koch, in charge of estimating and 
purchasing—these men were in readi- 
ness to open holes in the line. 

In undertaking a task of this kind, 
there are three major considerations: 
1, proper layout, working conditions, 
and condition of equipment; 2, cor- 
rect procedure to eliminate waste ma- 
terials and waste motion; and 3, the 
fullest codperation of every worker. 
Success with each of these is impera- 
tive if the other two are to be achieved. 
All are inter-related and must be car- 
ried forward simultaneously. 

The task of “selling” these ideas to 
the workmen in their respective depart- 
ments was placed, first of all, in the 
hands of the composing-room and the 
pressroom foremen. Each was encour- 
aged to preach the gospel of letterpress 
by word of mouth, by private consul- 
tation with the men, by posters and 
placards (with the aid of the art de- 
partment), by intra-department con- 
tests, by dissemination of convincing 
information, and by examples set by 
the foremen themselves. Much ingenu- 
ity was devoted to these activities. 
Standard practice was established for 
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BA few years ago, letterpress was | 
sitting on top of the world-—as a matter of) 
fact, it was so cocky it had decided it didnt ever 
belong i in the same world as its competitors. Its “% 
spokesmen referred to Roto and Offset as “cheap sub 
stitutes” for letterpress. They said, wait till business impro 
people have money to buy good things again and see what: 
happens to Offset." They were so sure they didn't belong in the same world that they 


aim’ COAST TO 
p HEAVEN 1/ 
















loaded their goods in a wagon and got ready to shove of f For heaven. 
but they Forgot one thing... THAT Vou CAN'T COAST 70 HEAVENS 


Somebody or something has “ee to some tall rime So, when they took the blocks 
en trail, they took a mighty slide down 


from under the wheels, instead 


ng up the gold 


the greased alley, and pretty nearly wae) down under. 


Meanwhile, the backers of the other processes had been working hard~perfecting 





produce if a genuine accom- 
plishment is to be recorded. 

An analysis of production 
losses in letterpress brought 
to light the fact that most of 
these were attributable to: 

1. Inexplicit and incom- 
plete working instructions, 
resulting in too much time de- 
voted to seeking further in- 
formation, to discussion, and 
frequently to the necessity of 
doing work over; 

2. Lack of forethought in 
scheduling, leading to dispro- 
portionate amount of non- 
chargeable time in waiting 
for the next job during regu- 
lar working hours, and fre- 
quently in overtime to main- 
tain promised deliveries; 

3. Inaccurate materials, re- 
sulting in: excess time de- 
voted to correcting the defi- 
ciencies; and 


N~N 4, Lack of understanding 


on the part of each worker as 
to precisely what was ex- 
pected of him. 

One of the first essentials, 
therefore, was a dependable 
and improved method of pro- 
duction control and of trans- 
mitting working instructions 
to the plant. For the former 


methods, eliminating wasteful operations, cutting corners to move onto higher and higher planes purpose, a comprehensive 


Of quality and production — 


But just pull the plug marked X and see for yourself what happened. 


letterpress still has an uphill chance to hold its position as the major graphic arts process ~ 


but not if it waits too long. 


We wont repeat the things that must be pwe if the battle is to be won— you know them 


by heart ~ put them to work ! 


Figure 1: Keller-Crescent’s art department turned out posters like this one (17 by 22 inches) to impress 
upon each employe the part he could play in strengthening the organization, and the importance of pro- 
tecting the letterpress industry and his own juture security as a letterpress workman. The moral of this 
poster is dramatized by the action of the globe. Removal of small plug causes weighted side of globe to 
swing to the bottom; tab labeled “letterpress” goes down, tabs labeled “roto” and “litho” go to the top 


each procedure and introduced a point 
at a time—not as being essentialy man- 
datory. but as a basis for understand- 
ing, and for protection of mutual in- 
terests. Each new step was brought 
forth not in the form of a command, 
but rather as a sound method of im- 
proving the situation of all. 

The various posters which were pre- 
pared ranged in tone all the way from 
deadly earnest to a degree of jocular- 
ity, but each made its special point or 
reémphasized the main one—how to 
improve letterpress. Some of these 
pieces are reproduced herewith. Lack 
of space forbids a showing of the en- 
tire campaign, but the pieces illus- 
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trated are representative of the range 
of thought and ingenuity which pre- 
vailed. As a consistent campaign, these 
posters accomplished a masterful job 
of bringing to each employe a keen re- 
alization of the part which he himself 
constantly plays in strengthening the 
organization, maintaining good will, 
and protecting his own future. 

In industrial progress, however, 
mere lip service, no matter how force- 
fully it is presented, can accomplish 
comparatively little. There can be no 
denying the importance of zeal for at- 
tainment on the part of each worker, 
but he must have the tools and the con- 
ditions which afford an opportunity to 


control board, requiring little 
more than a glance to show 
the exact status of each job in 
the plant, was installed on 
one wall of the office housing 
the superintendent and the 
production supervisors. (See 
Figure 7.) Every step on each 
job is recorded immediately, 
and the foreman and others 
affected are notified without 
delay of any change of sched- 
ule, even if the work is not due to reach 
their departments for some time to 
come. Constant communication with 
the sales and purchasing departments 
is maintained through a system of re- 
ports, thereby obviating the necessity 
of questions, explanations, and, some- 
times, arguments and recriminations 
later on. 

For special and unusually compli- 
cated jobs, the first step is to devise a 
special form of maintaining records 
and schedules which will cover every 
detail and always be complete and au- 
thentic. The consequence of all this is 
that, in contrast with the conditions 
prevailing in similar departments of 
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many plants, this office is pervaded by 
an atmosphere of poise, certainty, and 
quiet, business-like accomplishment— 
work is moving forward all the time. 

In addition, comprehensive forms 
for working instructions for each de- 
partment have been devised and are in- 
variably used. An idea of their scope 
and completeness may be gained from 
the accompanying illustration. (Fig- 
ure 10.) Nothing is left to guesswork; 
when a department receives work or 
materials accompanied by this type of 
information, it is able to proceed at 
once. Also, these instructions are is- 
sued as well in advance as possible, 
thus providing each department with a 
working knowledge of what is ahead. 
Ink, stock, and the like are ready. 

With time required for obtaining 
complete instructions and _ putting 
work into production reduced to a 
minimum, the next objective has been 
the elimination of waste motion. In 
some instances, this has meant a break- 
ing away from traditional procedure 
and methods, and it is here that some 
degree of diplomacy in presenting 
these ideas to the men has been essen- 
tial. By means of a combination of 
well directed posters and placards, a 
constant willingness to discuss the 
merits and demerits of each innova- 
tion, and the issuing of each new stand- 
ard instruction not merely as a com- 
mand but also with a convincing ex- 
planation of the importance of this 
procedure as it affects each subsequent 
shop operation, antagonism has been 
averted, and wholehearted support has 
been gained. Precision, accuracy, and 
elimination of waste motion have be- 
come the rule of the day. 

Following are the methods whereby 
time required for precision lockup and 
lineup procedure is reduced to a min- 
imum in the plant: 

Sufficient makeup gages have been 
provided to enable each compositor to 
have one constantly at hand. Although 
possibly slightly cool toward this in- 
novation at first, the compositors now, 
after gaining a more complete under- 
standing of this type of accuracy in 
subsequent operations, welcome the 
opportunity to gage every unit. Stand- 
ard practice now demands and receives 
makeup accurate to within one point 
on one-color work and to hairline ac- 
curacy on register work. Compositors 
realize that, although procedure is now 
essentially mechanical, their responsi- 
bility is even greater, and that com- 
mon sense and good judgment still 
play their full part. 
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Figure 2: Another provocative poster (19 by 24 inches) used in the Keller-Crescent plant to 
emphasize the importance of eliminating waste motion and establishing full plant codperation 


In lockup and lineup, the full value 
of precision makeup becomes appar- 
ent. No time whatsoever is lost in card- 





BEST OVERLAY 


SETUP IN 48 STATES 
(and Canada) 





These are fine precision tools 
—use them carefully 
“, 


: a 
SAVE THESE TOOLS 
SAVE TIME 


SAVE 
LETT ERPRESS | 





Figure 3: Card affixed to cabinet housing the 
plant equipment used for making overlays 


ing and spacing pages in order to make 
them lift. And, with the installation of 
heavy, precision-built chases to replace 
the older, springy ones, as well as 
through the use of a plentiful supply of 
accurate, well maintained lockup ma- 
terial, forms are, with a little figuring, 
positioned and locked with accuracy 
approximating that in making offset 
plates on a photo-composing machine. 

However, quick precision in posi- 
tioning does not end at this point. Just 
as, in offset, the work is fitted and po- 
sitioned to the plate and then the plate 
to the press, chases and presses are 
likewise coordinated. Chases are accu- 
rately fitted to presses with the same 
care as if they were to become an in- 
tegral part of a precision machine, and 
each is then permanently inscribed 
with lines indicating, at the gripper 
side, the edge of the paper stock, the 
deadline limit for the printing area of 
the form, and transverse center lines. 
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Figure 4: Corner of Keller-Crescent pre-makeready department, showing plate gage in use, test- 
ing press in background, and (at left) type gage and small scale for establishing ink formulas. 
Every plate going into forms is thoroughly checked; ink and paper orders are likewise tested 


All forms are positioned and locked 
in relation to the center line on each 
chase. Standard diagrams show the 
three approved methods of placing 
quoins to the end that this factor shall 
never be disturbed. Chases are de- 
signed in such a manner as to provide 
space for quoins at the gripper edge 
of the form — procedure which has 
been demonstrated as giving best re- 
sults. And, with chases standard and 
uniform for each press, and with gage 
layouts supplied in advance to the 
lockup department, much idle time is 
now avoided through the ability to cal- 
culate and assemble material while 


waiting for units to be released from 
the composing room. Nothing goes to 
the stone until okay to print. No matter 
how great the rush, it is felt that time 
actually is saved by barring all altera- 
tions and corrections from the lockup 
department. 

When the form reaches the press, 
time required to position it accurately 
on the bed is a matter of moments. 
Each press carries a deadline on the 
top of each bearer and a center line on 
the bed; these lines correspond pre- 
cisely with those on the chases. On the 
under side of the feedboard of each 
press is a list of the exact amount and 





Figure 5: Form being locked for press in special precision chase. At either side of the stoneman 
can be seen a movable material table. Wheels are used wherever possible to save needless steps 
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kind of material to be placed at the 
sides and back of each chase; position- 
ing becomes practically automatic. 

On each press, the feedboard and 
the drop guides are kept constantly 
squared up and in alignment, with 
the guides marked for a standard 
“bite” setting. On each feedboard, a 
scale has been installed, with zero as 
the center and with this center coincid- 
ing with the center mark on the bed 
and the chase; it is graduated in one- 
sixteenth inches outward from the cen- 
ter. Instructions for proper setting of 
the side guide accompany each form 
as it goes to the press. 

Although, just as in offset houses in 
which due care is taken, a sheet is 
checked on the lineup table, it is ob- 
vious that, as the result of the forego- 
ing precautions, the necessity for fur- 
ther moves after the form is on the 


a 





Figure 6: Simplified model of makeup gage 
used in photoengraving department for 
squaring up mounted plates and for mount- 
ing additional color cuts toline with key form 


press is reduced practically to the van- 
ishing point. Gaged-precision forms go 
to press bearing a sticker reading “pro- 
ceed with makeready”; no time is lost 
either in positioning or in waiting for 
position okay. Even work-and-turn 
forms should, and almost invariably 
do, back up perfectly, simply through 
proper setting of side guides to the spe- 
cified readings on the feedboard gage. 

Up to this point, the smoothness of 
procedure and elimination of lost mo- 
tion has closely paralleled the econo- 
mies of the offset process—and even, 
on certain types of work, bettered it. 
Now, what about comparative time re- 
quired for makeready itself? Many 
consider this to be the operation in 
which offset invariably takes the bow, 
but let’s see what Keller-Crescent has 
done. (Turn to second page following.) 
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Control Board Tells Progress of Every Job 





ELLER-CRESCENT’S control board, shown 
below, consists of three major divi- 
sions: (1) The planning section; (2) the 
recording section; (3) the tickler section. 
The recording section (in the middle) 
consists of columns under which are handled 
details as to stock—orders and reservations, 
plates to be made, ink, proofs, delivery re- 
quirements, and okay data. Each job is 
recorded on a little folder, the outside of 
which contains the job number and general 
description. Inside is a checking list on 
which the production assistant checks off the 
details which a schedule clerk is to post on 
the board for that particular job. The board 
is operated by the use of small signal tabs 
which cover a multitude of operations. Dif- 
ferent colors of tabs indicate: 

(1) White—detail to be scheduled, prom- 
ised, and so on; (2) salmon—details that 
are in work in the plant at the time; (3) 
green indicates that an operation has been 
completed or that missing material has been 
received; (4) red is a danger signal refer- 
ring to items which must be checked, in- 
formation which is missing, materials to be 
ordered. or instructions to come. 
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By the use of various combinations of these 
signals under the various columns referred 
to, instantaneous information as to the 
present status of each job and the future 
requirements in order to produce it on 
schedule is available. 

As various items on the board are cleaned 
up, the tabs referring to them are gathered 
in the little folder which constitutes the de- 
scription of the job, thus accumulating a 
complete history of the movements of the 
job for later use if necessary to settle con- 
troversies as to delays and the like. 

(It has been found that the facility with 
which the board brings information to light 
has so decidedly clarified and improved the 
delivery system that very few rechecks are 
necessary, and this is, therefore, the least 
used detail in the operation of the board.) 

The planning section (at left) consists of 
a vertical column for each cost center of 
the plant. As soon as a job comes in, the 
proper tabs are inserted under the cost 
centers for operations to be anticipated on 
the various machines in the plant. Therefore, 
by running down any vertical column in the 
planning section, the number of jobs ahead 


of each press can be counted, and, by total- 
ling all the productive hours represented, 
scheduling of new jobs can be based on 
analysis of machine loads. 

When it is possible, without sacrificing a 
customer’s interests, to choose the method 
(letterpress or offset) or the size of press 
(large or small) for a particular job, the 
schedule board shows where work can be 
used to advantage in the plant, and the job 
can be designed accordingly. 

The third, or tickler, section (at right) 
is a series of vertical columns by dates of 
the month. This section has two divisions 
which can be rotated from left to right as 
the date on the section to the left is passed. 
The tickler covers a four-week period, and 
is used for posting essential reminders to 
avoid possible delays in production, particu- 
larly of the larger jobs. Every major job 
that enters the plant immediately has a time 
layout prepared for it, detailing the date on 
which each department must complete its 
work in order to meet the final delivery 
requirement. These details are posted by 
dates on the tickler board and closely 
watched to avoid deviations from schedule. 
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Figure 7: Plant- and production-control board, designed and built by the Keller-Crescent operating personnel. It serves as a “tickler” system for 
controlling the movement of jobs. Status of every job is immediately apparent, as is each job’s past history and its required production schedule 
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There is not room for a lengthy 
treatise on the subject of ‘What 
Constitutes Makeready?” Volumes 
have been written on that subject— 
harsh words have been spoken, and 
friendships have been wrecked. But 
it is probably safe to agree with the 
major premise, as espoused by 
Keller-Crescent, that it is difficult— 
and unfair to expect—to be paid 
for time devoted to correcting er- 
rors existing between the form and 
the press. 

First of all, every component el- 
ement of every form will have been 
subjected to rigid pre-makeready 
inspection before going to the 
lockup department. Type will have 
been checked for uniformity and 
accuracy of height, as will mounted 
plates of every description. All the 
plates on wood will have been 
shaved or underlayed as required, 
will have been sent to the engrav- 
ing department for a remounting if 
needed, and will be level. They'll be 
square, too, for makeup and lockup. 
Similar precautions will have been 
taken with unmounted electrotypes, 
both in micrometer checking of the 
plates themselves and in the proper 
precision maintenance of the patent 
base. In general, variations in height- 
to-paper are held within a tolerance of 
.001 of an inch over or under .918. 

Perfection within the form means 
little, however, unless it meets with 
equal precision within the press on 
which it is to be printed. Accordingly, 
no effort is spared to in- 
sure such corresponding 
maintenance of pressroom 
equipment. Presses are 
checked periodically with 
test blocks built to actual 
precision, and discrepan- 
cies between bed and cy]l- 
inder, unless too great, are 
corrected through “perma- 
nent” makeready means; 
and when such conditions 
prove to be too greatly ag- 
gravated, the manufac- 
turer or a competent ma- 
chinist is called upon to 
make the necessary adjust- 
ments and repairs. A close 
watch is maintained for 
parts grown inaccurate as 
the result of wear, and 
these are replaced before 
serious losses of time re- 
sult in the plant. 

As the certain conse- 
quence of the foregoing 
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PLATEN BUDGET BOARD 
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Figure 8: This board in Keller-Crescent’s platen de- 
partment gives employes an understanding of the 
cost of non-chargeable time, importance of speed 


precautions, the impression of the first 
sheet pulled is invariably sharp and 
clear, especially so through the use of 
a non-drying, full-bodied ink specially 
developed for use in makeready. Such 
an ink, incidentally, possesses very de- 
cided advantages for this purpose: it 
does not dry and cake on form, rollers, 
or ink plate, and it is easily washed out 
for use of the regular ink on the job. 

But completion of the steps outlined 
still does not bring standard mechani- 
cal procedure to an end. Although 
possibly the innovation slowest of all 
to gain acceptance on the part of the 
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Figure 9: A little good-natured ridicule helped to reduce objections and 
create support when mechanical-overlay equipment was put into the 
pressroom. This jabs at hand-cut overlays. (Woodmere is local asylum) 


men, mechanical overlays are now 
the order of the day on every job. 
For this purpose, equipment of the 
highest order has been designed 
and installed in a convenient loca- 
tion in the pressroom. Housed 
within a sheet-iron compartment of 
sufficient size, well illuminated and 
equipped with suitable exhaust 
fans, are two spray guns, one for 
the powder first applied to the 
sheets carrying a wet impression, 
and the other for applying a bind- 
ing coat of lacquer. 

Sam Weil admits that winning 
full and free acceptance for this 
method as against the making of 
hand-cut overlays did present one 
of the toughest problems in diplo- 
macy. It was necessary to contend 
with a feeling on the part of experi- 
enced pressmen that their personal 
skill was being replaced by auto- 
matic methods. Through the use of 

the combination of sound reasoning 
and a little well-directed ridicule of 
grown men busily cutting out paper 
dolls (Figure 9), support was gained. 
It can now conservatively be stated 
that first sheets submitted by the Kel- 
ler-Crescent pressroom compare favor- 
ably with the quality generally con- 
sidered acceptable in actual produc- 
tion by a large portion of the industry, 
even when difficult halftones, solids, 
reverses, and the like, are involved. It 
is true that certain handwork is still 
required for the finishing touches in 
the makeready of most jobs, but there 
appear to be good reasons 


you. for belief that, in time, 


these workers will have 
achieved their avowed ob- 
jective: that press make- 
ready, in the traditional 
sense, shall eventually dis- 
appear altogether from the 
letterpress pressroom. 
There can be no doubt 
that the forethought re- 
quired to maintain the 
A foregoing procedure even- 


; standards such as are con- 


tained in “PAR for Print- 
ers” are considered by 
most of the industry none 
too easy to equal, and al- 
most impossible to beat, 
they are being regularly 
bettered to a marked de- 


gree by Keller-Crescent! 
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What is more: with presses and 
forms in uniformly precise balance 
one to the other, production is measur- 
ably improved. Standards considered 
by most to be acceptable, and even 
high, become a mark to be consistently 
excelled. Prior care in makeup and 
lockup has decreased workups and re- 
sultant spoilage. Accuracy in height 
of form makes possible clean, sharp 
work with minimum ink consumption 
and freedom from filling up—the ideal 
of every pressman. 

To this level of production effi- 
ciency, the purchasing department 
likewise contributes its share. Follow- 
ing careful studies of humidities pre- 
vailing at each season, paper is now 
ordered with specified moisture con- 
tent, thus requiring little if any time 
for seasoning in order to adjust this 
factor to the proper equilibrium. Trou- 
bles traceable to offsetting, static, 
wave, curl, wrinkles, and improper 
drying of ink have now largely dis- 
appeared from the plant. 

In fact, although this campaign was 
intended primarily for the departments 
which have been described, and was 
confined at first solely to them, its 
spirit now pervades every corner of 
the organization. Far from being an- 
tagonized, the personnel of the offset 
department has accepted this program 
as a challenge, and goes about its task 
in a spirit of friendly rivalry. Not to 
be outdone, the platen-press depart- 
ment, under the direction of Harry 
Lundgren, has installed a scoreboard 
showing comparative accomplishment 
as against that of the previous year 
and prides itself upon its showing of 
improvement. 

Workmen throughout the plant have 
developed a sound appreciation of 
management problems as they them- 
selves are directly affected. Most of 
them now have an understanding of 
the elements of hour costs and how 
these can get out of hand through in- 
efficiencies, waste, and an excess of 
non-productive time. All realize the 
necessity of giving sound values in pro- 
duction if their industry, their jobs, 
and their futures are to possess the de- 
sired degree of security. So when a 
worker finds an operation consuming 
what he considers to be too much time, 
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Figure 10: A manufacturing order on each 
job provides clear, comprehensive instruc- 
tions. Nothing is left to guesswork. Note that 
the order for composition is attached to an 
envelope which will hold the copy. Advantage 
of complete advance instructions is obvious 
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he is frequently the first to draw atten- 
tion to the matter and ask for consul- 
tation and advice as to how the condi- 
tion can be corrected or improved. 

Another result of these measures 
has been the development of a keen 
realization that no one department can 
operate at its best without close codp- 
eration with each of the others. The 
fact has been clearly demonstrated that 
satisfactory accomplishment in the 
lockup department or the pressroom 
or the bindery must be predicated up- 
on the proper and also upon the most 
careful completion of each preceding 
operation. But this form of mutual 
helpfulness does not stop at that point: 
the men at the front end of the job are 
now interesting themselves in it right 
through until completion. Here is a 
specific example which possibly es- 
tablishes a high mark for this kind of 
interchange of assistance: 

Recently, at a meeting of shop exec- 
utives held occasionally, the alert 
foreman of the bindery outlined a 
special problem in connection with 
inserting a large quantity of cards in- 
dividually into special containers. The 
foreman of the pressroom suggested 
that a special sort of pick, fitted to a 
finger of each bindery girl, would 
probably speed production. The fore- 
man of the composing room seized 
upon the idea and went out and con- 
structed just such a pick from copper 
thin spaces. The experiment worked, 
and sufficient similar picks were then 
constructed. The job went through in 
record time. 

It would be difficult—probably im- 
possible—to beat attitudes like these, 
once they gain momentum. And it is 
safe to predict that they will be main- 
tained, for this battle is being waged 
not alone in the plant but with the sin- 
cere support of the front office as well. 
Through careful explanation of these 
objectives, the aid of the sales force has 
been sought and enlisted. Each order 
or prospective job is analyzed in rela- 
tionship to the comparative merits of 
the two processes, and recommenda- 
tions to customers are made on a foun- 
dation of sound facts rather than on 
the refuge of many salesmen: “Maybe 
we can do it cheaper in offset.” Every 
one in the organization knows that the 
sales staff really is codperating. And 
customers are receiving carefully anal- 
yzed values, no matter which process 
is selected. 

So ask any one at Keller-Crescent 
whether letterpress can survive, and 
you'll receive a resounding reply in the 
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affirmative. The battle isn’t won yet; 
in fact, it probably never will be de- 
cisively won, for even a temporary lull 
in the struggle would mean reverses 
and possibly something like defeat. But 
letterpress is confidently on the offen- 


sive in Evansville. It is probably safe 
to predict that letterpress will survive 
—even dominate—there as long as 
those now engaged in it continue to 
have reason to wish deeply for its sur- 
vival as a profitable process. 


CARDS SHOW DAILY SALES CALLS 


SALESMAN’S DAILY report blank 
A used by Fred B. Fort, secretary, 
treasurer, and general manager of 
Gibson Brothers, Incorporated, Wash- 
ington, D. C., can be made up in the 
office in advance to schedule the sales- 
man’s daily calls, or it can be made 
up from day to day by the salesman. 
This form gives a quick bird’s-eye view 
of what the salesman did that day and 
of the results of each call. 


printer,” “Too busy to see me,” “Left 
card,” “Nothing up,” “Not doing much 
printing now,” “No one in,” “Not 
ready for letterheads yet,” and so on. 

“With this system it gives me an 
absolute check on what each salesman 
is doing every day in the week,” ex- 
plains Mr. Fort. “Before that I did not 
know what the salesmen were doing. 
They might be walking around the 
streets or going to the movies, and 


SALESMAN’S DAILY REPORT 
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USE BACK OF SHEET FOR ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


It shows the name of the salesman 
and the date, followed by seven col- 
umns running down the sheet, with 
headings appropriate to the business, 
On the reverse side of the form there 
is space for additional remarks. 

Thus the office or the salesman fills 
in the name of the firm he is to call on 
or has called on in one column, the 
name of the man he is to see or has seen 
in another column. If he quoted a price 
he shows that and the quantity to be 
printed and the kind of a job. If he 
made a sale he simply checks the sold 
column, inserting data as to price 
quoted and quantity to be printed, 
together with a description of the job. 

There is also a column for such 
remarks as “Satisfied with present 


unless I pinned them right down every 
other day or once a week, talked with 
them individually, I wouldn’t know 
what was going on. 

“This way, I can sit down any time 
and analyze the salesman’s report and 
have a little chat with him about things 
I want to know. It is all there in black 
and white for my scrutiny. 

“T can take all these reports and have 
the girl in the office summarize them 
at the end of a week or a month, and 
thus get a pretty good picture of what 
salesmen are actually producing. It 
also gives me the volume sold at the 
end of a week or a month to be con- 
trasted with previous year’s sales, to 
know whether we are going ahead or 
behind.”—Frep E. KUNKEL. 
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The story of a great printing-craftsman, Part IV 


By NELL O°DAY 


HE SIZE and character of the 
[Tuten on Sansome Street made 
it an ideal setting for book ex- 
hibits, and some of the finest ever seen 
in San Francisco were held there. San 
Francisco is the home of one of the 
outstanding bookbinders of this coun- 
try—Belle McMurtry Young—and 
two exhibitions of her beautiful art 
brought to the Library bookbinding 
enthusiasts from all parts of Califor- 
nia. The first exhibit, in 1927, was an 
exclusive display of her own work, 
while the second, in 1934,, presented 
the productions of a number of her 
pupils. Each show lasted for about ten 
days, with the Library thronged daily. 
In 1935 Templeton Crocker, a mem- 
ber of a family that has made history 
in California, allowed his magnificent 
collection of Aldines to be shown pub- 
licly. Seventy rare books from 1494 to 
1589—covering almost the entire life 
of The Aldine Press—were placed on 
view. Crocker’s collection is excep- 
tional, containing such rarities as the 
Musaeus (1494), the first book in 
which Greek type was used by Aldus 
Manutius; a gorgeous copy of S. Cath- 
arina da Siena (1500), one of the 
most superb Aldines in existence, ex- 
hibiting his Roman type in its most 
perfect form. There was also a Horace 
(1501); and the Dante Alighieri 
(1502), which has the double distinc- 
tion of being the first octavo edition 
of Dante and the first book in which 
the Aldine anchor was used as press’s 
printer’s mark. 

The following year Mr. Crocker ex- 
hibited another collection—bookbind- 
ings of exquisite craftsmanship and 
great historical interest. Representing 
the great names of the bookbinding 
world from the fifteenth to the twen- 
tieth century, it was in reality a double 
show as all of the bindings encased 
printing of the utmost rarity. Rare 
books from the great presses of Venice, 
Cologne, Antwerp, Paris, and London 
in bindings by De Toldo, Maioli, 
Padeloup, the Eves, Le Gascon, the 
Aldines, Derome, Boyet, Cobden- 
Sanderson, Roger Payne, and Edwards 
of Halifax, presented a gorgeous en- 


semble. There were, too, many beau- 
tiful Grolier bindings, lovely Missals 
and Horae, executed for royal owners, 
and that extremely rare item, Caxton’s 
The Book of Fayttes of Armes and of 
Chyualrye (1489), encased in the 
original binding of ancient oak boards 
covered with leather. 

The year 1935 was memorable for 
another great exhibit, when San Fran- 
ciscans had the privilege of viewing 
the Vollbehr collection of Americana 
V etustissima—meaning, in words of 
less syllables, the oldest or earliest 
books pertaining to the then newly 
discovered continent of America, as 
they were all printed before the year 
1550. What incunabula means to litera- 
ture and science in general, Americana 
Vetustissima means to geography in 
particular—the fountain heads of our 
present-day knowledge of the globe. 

Dr. Vollbehr, whose incomparable 
collection of incunabula was sold to 
the Library of Congress some years 
ago for over a million dollars, had 
brought the Americana collection from 
Germany, and up to that time (1935), 
the books had not been displayed any- 
where in America. 

There were several other notable ex- 
hibitions of books in the Library from 
1926 to 1937, and for most of them 
Nash printed fine catalogs, copiously 
annotated. 

Many delightful evening parties and 
impromptu gatherings were held in the 
Library. An exhibition of fine bind- 
ings, or rare books loaned by collectors 
was sure to be the occasion for an in- 
formal preview party where the 
friends of the printer were invited to 
partake of good food, good liquor, and 
delightful entertainment. There was a 
memorable party when A. Edward 
Newton and his wife came to San 
Francisco for the first time in 1931. 
Henry Bullen’s visit called for a party, 
and every year during Christmas week 
there was a “stag” party for a select 
group of kindred spirits. 

There were two unforgettable after- 
noons—one when John McCormack 
browsed, talked, sang, and told good 
stories for hours on end. All the charm 


An honorary degree was conferred on Doctor 
Nash by the University of Oregon in 1925; 
and he helped establish a student press there 


of his warm Celtic nature expanded 
in an atmosphere of good books and 
good fellowship. The other was the day 
the late Wilton Lackaye spent all the 
hours of an afternoon until he had to 
go to the theater to play in the night 
performance of “Trelawney of the 
Wells.” That was the last time Lackaye 
and many other grand old troupers 
came to San Francisco—always a good 
show town. Lackaye kept a small, but 
appreciative, audience hanging on his 
every word, for the wit that was fa- 
mous for a generation in the Lambs 
Club and every other actors’ club in 
the country, was too delicious to allow 
one to miss a word. 

Katherine Cornell was another 
player who missed no opportunity to 
come to the Library when in San Fran- 
cisco. Miss Cornell collected Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning and as Nash had 
made two editions of the Sonnets from 
the Portuguese, Miss Cornell has both 
of them. The last time she came she 
brought a number of the cast of “The 
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Barretts of Wimpole Street”—among 
them, of course, the dashing Brian 
Aherne, then the handsome Robert 
Browning of the play. Several mem- 
bers of the cast were English and they 
spent a delightful morning poring 
over the treasures. 

There was one gathering that must 
always be remembered with sorrow. 
Henry L. Mencken was in San Fran- 
cisco and an engagement had 
been made to visit the Li- 
brary. A group of friends had 
arranged to come with Menc- 
ken, among them, George 
Sterling. When the hour ar- 
rived for the party to assem- 
ble Sterling was missing. A 
call at his room bringing no 
response, entrance was made 
and the poet was found dead. 
Later, a greatly depressed 
company came to the Library 
and Nash then asked Mencken 
to write a memorial to the 
Californian who had written 
many fine things for Nash 
publications. Mencken agreed 
and on his way home to Balti- 
more wrote the fine tribute 
which Nash printed in a hand- 
some broadside in memory of 
one of California’s sweetest 
singers. 

In 1928 the San Francisco 
Bay Cities Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen honored 
Nash with the publication of 
a fine volume entitled “John 
Henry Nash—the Aldus of 
San Francisco.” In it Edward 
F. O’Day contends that Ven- 
ice of the fifteenth century 
had much in common with 
San Francisco of the twentieth 
century. In this volume he observes: 

“Adventurers built both cities— 
strong, proud, and zestful men prodi- 
gal of laughter and of blood; men 
that were not too tender in any deal- 
ings save their commerce with beauty ; 
her they courted a bit roughly at first, 
but presently with an ever deepening 
refinement of ardor and insight.” 

it was the spirit of San Francisco 
that called Nash and held him there. 
The City by the Golden Gate has al- 
ways paid tribute to beauty in any 
form and there was no reluctance in 
acclaiming him as Venice acclaimed 
its great Aldus Manutius. 

Although Nash is a good mixer, he 
is not one to hide his emotions, and 
often is not a “good politician.” His 


friends are bound to him by unbreak- 
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able chains, but he has always been 
a good “hater,” asking and receiving 
no quarter from his enemies. As Hay- 
wood Hunt expresses it in the Epilogue 
to “The Aldus of San Francisco”— 
“Nash ... the man . . . who loves a 
good story and a well cooked meal, 
and who is human enough to delight in 
many of the so-called ‘small things’ 
of life. Nash is a man of strong per- 


if there Is a pleasanter littie city on the Pacific Coast than 
Eugene, Oregon,1 For one bave not discovered it. Good hos: 
pitable people, these of Eugene, with a wholesome unbur- 
ried bome life, and the culture of afine sity radiating 
about them. | bave been very bappy bere. My books and my 
types bave been instatied in beaurtful surroundings that are 
4 constant inspiration to creative effort, and | bave been 
working bard on several new volumes about which | will 
fer my friends know in derail later on. Stroiiing under the 
beautiful maples or along the Mckenzie river bank | Find 
conducive ro the germination of new ideas in typographic 
composition. Yes, | have been very bappy bere. ix bas been 
a year fo mark with a white stone, and | fook toward the 
Fwelvemonth of 1939 with pleasant confidence and.indeed, 
with that excitement which refis me that | am nor getting 
£00 Old too Fast. There is a welcome here for aii Mrs. Nash’s 
Friends and mine. We cordially invite you ro casi on us when 
business or sightseeing brings you this way. Meanwhile, 
from the bottom of our bearts, we reiterate the hearty 
formuta of this season— the cheerful words that cannot be 
bettered by any pbrasemaker—A Very Merry Christmas 
4nd a Happy and Prosperous New Year. Sb os a6 oo ob 6 oe 


Eugene: From Jobn Henry Nash and Mary Henrietta Nash 











Last Christmas, friends of Dr. Nash received this greeting, char- 
acteristically large (11 by 16 inches), and rich with the familiar 
typographic personality. It is printed in black on soft white stock 


sonality: that is to say, both his likes 
and dislikes are forcibly expressed. 
His occasional brusqueness is nothing 
more than the strength of genius assert- 
ing itself. He is equally at ease with 
the banker or the janitor.” 

It is a fact that today Nash would 
rather have lunch with a bunch of the 
boys—printers and pressmen—than 
attend a formal party. 

He loves a good time—a motor jaunt 
anywhere or at any time is eagerly 
welcomed. He loves to drive a power- 
ful car as fast as the law allows—or 
faster. He is a great poker player 
and can sit up all night and show 
little evidence of it the next day—he is 
usually the first at the plant in the 
morning. His energy seems at times 
almost inexhaustible. 





Although he has never been a real 
“joiner” he has belonged to many 
clubs and still retains his membership 
in enough to keep him alert in many 
different fields. He was a strenuous 
golfer until doctor’s orders forbade 
that exercise. His present affiliations 
make less demands on his time and 
activity and he is satisfied to assume 
a passive role on such occasions. 

He is still a member of the 
Grolier Club of New York 
City; the Zamorano Club of 
Los Angeles; and the Book 
Club of California, which he 
helped to found. A Thirty- 
second Degree Mason, he is 
just as much at home at a 
conference of Jews or Catho- 
lics as at a meeting of his Blue 
Lodge. When he had finished 
the Dante he had a special 
page printed and inserted in 
the front of the first volume, 
for presentation to Pope Pius 
XI for the Vatican Library. 
His Holiness was so pleased 
with the work and the spirit 
of the gift he acknowledged it 
by sending Dr. Nash his 
Apostolic Blessing. Specially 
designed for the occasion, 
with a painting of the head 
of Dante, and signed person- 
ally by the Pontiff, it is one of 
the printer’s most treasured 
possessions and occupies a 
place of honor in the Library. 

Dr. Nash became an ap- 
prentice in 1887 when he was 
sixteen years old. In 1927 he 
celebrated “Forty years at the 
case” with a big party which 
started at his plant and li- 
brary where his fellow-crafts- 
men gathered to honor him. In 1937, 
rounding out his fiftieth year he de- 
cided that the time had come for retire- 
ment, but, like the postman on a holi- 
day, he could not divorce himself 
entirely from the work he loved so 
intensely. Although he found it neces- 
sary to let down, he would not give up. 

During the long, prosperous years 
Dr. Nash had fondly imagined that he 
would be able to leave his books and 
plant to the University of California 
at Berkeley. The idea of breaking up 
either the Library or plant into small 
units for sale, although he could real- 
ize handsomely on them, has always 
been abhorrent to him. But the changes 
brought about by the depression made 
it necessary for him to give up the idea 
of presenting a gift and instead make 
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arrangements for a permanent loca- 
tion, where he could at the same time 
do as much or as little printing him- 
self as fancy dictated. 

The University of Oregon has al- 
ways been especially proud of the San 
Francisco printer. In 1925 in gratitude 
for the honorary degree conferred 
upon him, Dr. Nash established at 
Eugene a Fine Arts Press where the 
advanced students in printing could, 
under his supervision, produce at 
least one fine book a year. The asso- 
ciation has always been close and har- 
monious and he finally decided to re- 
move his valuable belongings and his 
household to Oregon. 

He was influenced largely in this 
decision by the completion last year 
of a magnificent new library building 
on the University of Oregon campus. 
The University authorities were nat- 
urally delighted at the opportunity to 
enhance the importance of their insti- 
tution with the acquisition of a famous 
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__The atbigraply of BUX JAMIN PRANELIN, 








Dean Sow: Thave csc a in obtaining any little 
anecdotes of my ancestors, You may remember the inquiries 
I made among the remains of my relations when you were 
‘ngland, and the journey J undertook for that 
t may be equally agreeable ta you to 
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“Te re ography of Ban} FRANKLIN 
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make thet recollection as durable as pamible by putting it! 


down in writing. 
Herebs.t00, Isha indulge the inclination so natura} aol 
men, past actions; 
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through respect to age, might conceive themselves obliged * 


togive mea hearing,sinee this may be read of not ar anv one 
pleases. And, lastly (1 may as well confess it, since my dental 
of it will be believed by nobody) perhaps I shall s good deal 
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forts of life, 
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ity to acknowledge that Lowe the mentioned happiness off 
my past life to His kind providence, which lead me to the 
means f wsedand 
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hippmes,or enabling me to bear a fatal reverse,which I may 


<perience as others have done; the complexion of my future 
sot ng known to Him only in whose power it is to 
‘8 our afflictions. 
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For the Limited Editions Club, Dr. Nash has produced four volumes. The first, The Auto- 
biography of Benjamin Franklin, brought many new Nash admirers and was voted the best 
of the series in the annual poll. His fourth contribution is described on the following page 
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All the beauty and ingenuity of Nash’s work is seen in these typical facing pages, which bear witness to the appropriateness of calling Nash, in 
1928, “The Aldus of San Francisco.” (Reproductions on this page courtesy of Charles McIntyre, editor of The Pacific Printer and Publisher) 
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typographic collection. A special room 
was assigned and the books—all to- 
gether as they should be—are the ob- 
ject of delighted interest of students 
and residents. 

In a composing room, surrounded 
by his familiar type cases and the 
scores of framed autographed photo- 
graphs which originally adorned a 
large wall of the Library on Sansome 
Street, Dr. Nash fills his “stick” as 
long as he pleases, or until the urge to 
spin along one of the beautiful high- 
ways in Oregon or Washington proves 
too strong a lure to resist. Or also, un- 
til there is a big football game any- 
where within a thousand miles. 





NASH PRODUCES ‘RELIGIO MEDICIr 


UBLICATION of “Religio Medici” 

by Sir Thomas Browne, the first 
volume of major importance to be 
printed since he established his press 
at Eugene, Oregon, was announced at 
the University of Oregon recently by 
John Henry Nash, internationally fa- 
mous printer. 

The book, which is expected to take 
its place with the foremost examples 
of modern printing, was published 
for the Limited Editions Club, and its 
1,500 signed and numbered copies will 
be delivered only to members of that 





The editor of The Inland Printer and Doctor Nash, photographed at a dinner gathering 
in San Francisco in June, 1938. Photo by Craftsman Henry M. Bettman, San Francisco 


The University of Oregon has gained 
remendously in acquiring the Nash 
typographic Library. Unlike many 
sister states, California and Oregon 
have always been on good terms. Ad- 
joining, nevertheless they are different 
enough to make for true friendship. 
Perhaps it is for that reason that Cali- 
fornians do not feel entirely resentful 
that Nash has removed there, but deep 
in the heart of San Franciscans is a 
sense of loss that should not be. She 
has lost what a prominent San Fran- 
ciscan, Milton H. Estberg, wrote in the 
Guest Book each time he visited— 
“San Francisco’s greatest asset.” 

Over the doorway of 447 Sansome 
Street are still carved the words— 
“John Henry Nash Building.” But for 
the initiated, the words no longer hold 
the luring promise of an enchanted 
hour among the books and type cases 
of “John Henry Nash—Printer.” 
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organization. For the first time, a vol- 
ume by the former San Francisco 
master printer bears the designation, 
“Eugene: University of Oregon,” thus 
making this institution one of the cen- 
ters of the world’s finest book printing, 
it is pointed out by Eric W. Allen, dean 
of the school of journalism. 

Dr. Nash, who moved to Oregon last 
fall, set every line of the book by hand, 
and designed and executed borders and 
decorations for what he considers one 
of his best works. The paper, a light 
India in tone, is Broadcaster Text, one 
of the best made by Strathmore. The 
type is beautiful light-face Cloister. 
Cover stock, in mottled dark India, 
blue, and cream tones, originally came 
from Germany. 

A feature of the book is the title 
page of the original edition of 1642, 
originally engraved by William Mar- 
shall and reéngraved in copper for 


this printing by Dolph Henry Murnik. 
It depicts a man about to fall into an 
abyss at the base of a cliff, and a hand, 
presumably that of a physician, 
reaches down from heaven to rescue 
him. A photogravure of a picture of 
Sir Thomas Browne, with a facsimile 
of his signature, is also included in 
the front of the book. 

The volume is a faithful reproduc- 
tion of Browne’s first authorized manu- 
script, printed in 1643. It also contains 
the foreword which the author made 
the printer insert, in which the printer 
is soundly reproached for publishing, 
without the author’s consent, an edi- 
tion a year earlier. 

In an introduction, written in a 
charming and understanding style, 
the writing of “Religio Medici” by the 
beloved doctor of the early seventeenth 
century is described by Geoffrey 
Keynes, London physician. The manu- 
script was written when Browne was 
quite young, Dr. Keynes points out, 
and for a number of years circulated 
among the physician’s friends in man- 
uscript form. Browne apparently had 
no thought of having it printed until 
the unauthorized edition was called 
to his attention. He then edited a man- 
uscript for publication. 

Dr. John Henry Nash, who is also 
a member of the faculty of the journal- 
ism school at the university, will do 
his work in his shop there henceforth. 
This is his fourth volume for the Lim- 
ited Editions Club. A number of other 
volumes are planned for publication 
in the near future. The University of 
Oregon will be a new focal point for 
true booklovers.—G. H. GopFrEy. 


x * 
Mailing-tube Tactics 


“How do you roll and place calen- 
dars and posters in a mailing tube? 
With the printed side on the inside of 
the roll, or on the outside?” Evart G. 
Routzahn, of New York City, who 
raises the question and also asks why 
printers roll them with the printed side 
in, suggests that they be rolled and 
placed in the mailing tube with the 
printed side out. Then when they are 
placed on the wall, they will conform 
more easily to the straight surface. If 
the printed side is on the inside of the 
roll, when the recipient hangs the cal- 
endar or poster on the wall the top and 
bottom edges curl. 
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THE COMPANY BUILDS A BUDGET 


To make sure of operating in the right direction, and profitably, the directors of the Big Town Printing Com- 


pany followed a six-months budget, then closed the books for a check-up. Read how nearly they hit the mark! 


The annual meeting of the Big 

Town Printing Company had 
been held at ten o’clock that morning. 
At a luncheon meeting, the directors 
had got together. At the moment this 
story opens, two o’clock in the after- 
noon of the same day, the general man- 
ager, sales manager, superintendent, 
and auditor were seated around the 
great table in the conference room. 

“Gentlemen,” began the G.M. rather 
formally, “you know we are here to set 
up our budget for the new fiscal year, 
July 1, 1938, to June 30, 1939. The 
fiscal year which closed in June was 
the first year we ever attempted to op- 
erate under a budget; it was also the 
first year we have made any money 
since the depression struck us. The 
profit wasn’t large—only 214 per cent 
on our sales of $400,396.17—but the 
$10,012.23 in the ‘black’ looks pretty 
good and is the first real encourage- 
ment we have had in eight years. 

“Our stockholders at the beginning 
of the last fiscal year rather reluctantly 
consented to operating on a budget, 
but since we have made a better record 
by the use of one, it is more than grati- 
fying that they should have adopted 
a resolution commending the manage- 
ment for its achievement and directing 
the ‘continuation of operation on a 
budget as a desirable, sound, and prac- 
tical procedure.’ ” 

While the general manager was 
speaking, the face of the auditor fairly 
beamed with the emotion of suppressed 
pleasure, for it was the auditor who 
fought to get budgeting setup as a defi- 
nite instrument of operating control. 
Not without a bit of justifiable pride, 
therefore, did he respond when the 
G.M. called upon him to explain the 
last fiscal year’s operating statement 
and how it should be used as a basis 
for budgeting for the new year. 

We have space only for the high- 
lights of the annual operating state- 
ment. It appears as Table I, showing 
net sales, the expenses of operation, 
and the ratios these expenses bear to 


T Was a day in mid-August, 1938. 


by EDWARD T. MILLER 


the net sales. The manner in which 
the “highlights” are broken down into 
individual expense accounts can be 
seen in the budget and in the compara- 
tive operating statement for the six 
months recently ended (Table II). 
“Last year’s relations between our 
expenses, profits, and sales,” began 
the auditor, “are best shown in the 
operating statement (Table I) by the 
ratios at the right of the dollar-cents 
column. These ratios should be studied 
carefully in connection with our ex- 
periences in the past and compared 
with the ratios of similar plants.* Any 
business conditions existing today that 


have settled in our minds what is rea- 
sonable to expect in sales, all condi- 
tions and circumstances being taken 
into consideration. This is for the rea- 
son that all expenses bear a definite 
relationship to sales income.” 

The auditor paused and the general 
manager looked at the sales manager. 

The sales manager, taking up the 
cue, said: “Last year we budgeted sales 
at $400,000. We finished the year with 
a little more than our quota, either 
because we guessed more accurately 
than we knew or because having once 
set the mark we worked like heck to 
beat it. This year, I regret to say, our 





TABLE I—HIGHLIGHTS OF OPERATING STATEMENT FOR FISCAL YEAR 
CLOSING JUNE 30, 1938 








Net Income from Sales... WB yn 8 ere te re ee 





Materials used __..___.. 
Stock Storage and Handling Expense... 
Total Factory Fixed Expense___._..-.----.---- 
Factory Current Expense.___.....--.-.------------ 
Work in Process—Decrease___._...-..---------------- 

Factory Cost of Goods Sold____-.-------.-- 

Gross Profit 





Administrative Expenses —..--_--_--.--------- 
Selling Expenses 





Net Operating Profit on Sales... 











$400,396.17 100.00% 
$143,020.06 35.71 
1,320.07 33 
23,280.10 5.82 
131,920.18 32.98 
40.40 01 
$299,580.81 74.85 
$100,815.36 25.15 

$ 50,921.02 

39,882.11 90,803.13 22.65 
$ 10,012.23 2.50 








didn’t exist a year ago should be noted. 
If any of such conditions are abnor- 
mal, it will be well to chart our course 
in such a way as to avoid abnormalities 
and keep as close to ‘reasonable ex- 
pectancies’ as possible. 

“Tt is my judgment that we should 
continue to follow our plan of last 
year—not to make our budget too 
elaborate, but to continue to keep it 
simple, and to elaborate on it only as 
we grow in experience. 

“Of course, the first thing to do is 
to try to reach as accurate an estimate 
as possible of the amount of sales for 
next year. We cannot do much at set- 
ting up an expense budget until we 

*See “Ratios for Printing Management, U. T. 


A.,” published by United Typothetae of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


summer slump seems a little more se- 
vere than usual, and we seem in addi- 
tion to be in the midst of certain ad- 
verse conditions more or less general, 
so I have a hunch that we’d better be 
conservatively optimistic, if you get 
what I mean. For instance, already six 
weeks of our new fiscal year have 
passed and our sales show a 10 per 
cent drop from those of the same 
period last year. If the general busi- 
ness upturn, which is expected, should 
develop soon we may be able to over- 
come this bad start. Of course our 
standing contracts are all in our favor, 
but, just the same, a 10 per cent handi- 
cap at the start, with the possibility of 
its reaching a higher figure, is going 
to be pretty difficult to make up by 
the end of the year. 
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“For that reason, I suggest a sales 
budget of $390,000 for the year, but 
that we set up a budget for the first six 
months only at one-half that amount. 
After six months, if things look better, 
then we can rebudget the remainder of 


as last year, and until we pass through 
these conditions and see more clearly, 
it would seem wise to be conservative 
and at the same time optimistic. 

“But of course, you all understand 
there are expenses, such as rent, heat, 





“Then there are various expenses 
which occur almost on fixed ratios to 
sales. If sales decrease or increase, 
these expenses decrease or increase 
directly proportional. That is the rea- 
son why it is necessary for us to turn 















































TABLE II—COMPARISON OF ANNUAL AND SEMI-ANNUAL BUDGETS WITH ACTUAL OPERATING STATEMENT 
6 Months 
ANNUAL Penee ACTUAL VARIATION 
OPERATING ESTIMATES NORMAL BUDGET Expenditures 
BUDGET July 1/38 to oven UNDER 
Dec. 31/38 
SALES EXPECTANCY $390,000.00 $195,000.00 $197,345.90 $2,345.90 $ 
FACTORY 
Materials Used _ os 138,500.00 69,250.00 69,412.50 162.50 
Stock Storage and Handling Expense. _ 1,200.00 600.00 643.50 43.50 
Factory Fixed Exp. (Rent, Ins., 
Property Taxes, mee? acs dasabiaegscaaet 22,500.00 11,250.00 11,349.00 99.00 
Factory Wages _..............--.---- 105,150.00 52,575.00 52,896.00 321.00 
Factory General Expenses St a 7,450.00 3,725.00 3,839.00 114.00 
Factory Departments’ Direct Expenses. 7,600.00 3,800.00 3,822.00 22.00 
Factory Social Security Taxes... 2,500.00 1,250.00 1,209.00 41.00 
Factory Light ...... 1,000.00 500.00 565.50 65.50 
PROTORY. POWOT aac 2,300.00 1,150.00 1,228.50 78.50 
Factory Spoilage 600.00 300.00 351.00 51.00 
Factory Cost to Manuf acture.......... 288,800.00 144,400.00 145,316.00 
Work in Process... ssiplicneiptietaeceserccit 200.00 100.00 19.50 80.50 
FACTORY COST OF GOODS SOLD.... 289,000.00 144,500.00 145,335.50 
GROSS PROFIT ON SALES.................. 101,000.00 50,500.00 52,010.40 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
General Expense - 4,000.00 2,000.00 2,181.50 181.50 
Office E xpense - 3,300.00 1,650.00 1,716.00 66.00 
Packing-Shipping and Delivery Expense 3,910.00 1,955.00 2,008.50 53.50 
Salaries-Executive - rarer 18,500.00 9,250.00 9,438.00 188.00 
Siiuiie »s-Clerical - 12,100.00 6,050.00 6,103.50 53.50 
Bad Debts 1,000.00 500.00 1,045.50 545.50 
Social Security Taxes... 1,100.00 550.00 546.00 4.00 
Fixed Exp. (Rent, Ins., Property 
fe Re |) ct a eee 2,800.00 1,400.00 1,384.50 15.50 
Total Administrative Expenses...... 46,710.00 23,355.00 24,423.50 
SELLING EXPENSES 
Salaries and Commissions. 27,300.00 13,650.00» 14,296.00 646.00 
General and Traveling Expense 5,400.00 2,700.00 3,139.50 439.50 
Advertising —.. gibi 2,500.00 1,250.00 1,443.00 193.00 
Social Security Taxes. ee eRe ee 500.00 250.00 214.50 35.50 
Fixed Exp. (Rent, Ins., Property 
Taxes, Deprec.) - . — 900.00 450.00 448.50 1.50 
Total Selling Dencnees, oie bonactabinanec 36,600.00 18,300.00 19,541.50 
TOTAL ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
SELLING EXPENSES .................. 83,310.00 41,655.00 43,965.00 
NET PROFIT ON SALES....................... 17,690.00 8,845.00 8,045.40 























the year at a higher figure. I feel con- 
fident that the sales force is good for 
at least $195,000 during the next six 
months or until December 31, 1938.” 

Once again the eyes of the other 
three turned towards the auditor. “I 
also favor budgeting for only the first 
six months,” he began. “There are 
some conditions which seem to make 
doubtful our doing as much volume 
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insurance, property taxes, and depre- 
ciation on equipment, which are rela- 
tively fixed regardless of the sales vol- 
ume. Any material drop in the sales 
volume means that other operating ex- 
penses must be cut to make room fully 
for these fixed expenses if we are not 
to jeopardize the possibility of at least 
some profit even on a smaller sales 
volume, if it results. 


to our past experiences and to the ex- 
periences of others in this business, 
and then use what we find to the best 
advantage, tempered by our own 
judgment of what is reasonable, in 
order to set up sound relationships of 
expenses, one by one, to the anticipated 
sales volume.” 

The auditor stepped to the black- 
board. “Suppose,” he continued, “‘we 
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compare our last year’s experience 
with the experience of other printers 
in our same class, and then determine 
what to do. Our sales volume of $400,- 
396 for the year ending June 30, 1938, 
put us in the class of plants having 
sales of $300,000 to $500,000, and it 
represents 100 per cent. The materials 
we used in that volume (see Table I) 
was 35.71 per cent of the sales. Ac- 
cording to “Typothetae’s Ratios for 
Management, 1937’, in plants of our 
class, the ratio of materials to sales 
is 30.15 per cent.” The auditor then 
set down on the blackboard the com- 
parisons of the various major items of 
expense (see Table III). 


to be 35.05 per cent of the anticipated 
sales calculated for the given interval. 

“Factory Fixed Expense.—The ag- 
gregate of these expenses will not vary 
much, no matter whether the sales be 
$250,000, $390,000 or $450,000 a 
year. We have determined it to be $22.- 
500 which is 5.76 per cent of the 
annual sales budget, a ratio between 
that of our experience and that of the 
given ‘pattern.’ ” 

(Lack of space prevents building up 
each item. We are confining the audi- 
tor’s explanations to the major items 
and the group totals. Table II, how- 
ever, will show each item as it was 
finally agreed upon, both for the An- 





TABLE III 


Net Sales _. 


Stock Storage and Handling Expense... 

Factory Fixed Expenses = 

Factory Current Expenses.......-........-------- 

Work in Process (Decrease Increase) _.... 
Factory cost of goods sold... 
RTS aN a Sn Ss a 


Administrative Expenses .__............-.------------- = 
Selling Expenses 


NEE PROFIT on Sates. 





Our Experience UTA Experience 





Actual Ratios “Pattern Ratios” 





Materials Used tera hie ohio Be 








or % or % 
100.00 100.00 
35.71 30.15 
33 Al 7; 
5.82 Sik 
32.98 30.99 
01 1.25 
74.85 65.23 
25.15 34.77 
12.70 13.92 
9.95 22.65 10.48 24.41 
2.50 10.36 








“Even though we may be forced to 
do less business,” continued the audi- 
tor, “we should endeavor to make a 
profit, a profit which will justify the 
use of our capital in the business. For 
that reason, I believe the experiences 
of those plants in the country which 
have made profits in excess of 6 per 
cent on sales are more to be followed 
than ‘the run-of-mine’ printers whose 
profit, if any, averages not over 2 or 3 
per cent. In making up our budget, 
therefore, we should be guided as much 
as possible by the ratios appearing in 
that group of printers, which for con- 
venience I have called ‘pattern ratios.’ 
In undertaking the building of a bud- 
get based on $390,000 a year or 
$195,000 for the next six months, we 
shall keep before us the ratios of our 
own experiences and the ‘pattern ra- 
tios’ (Table III) as guides in deter- 
mining the amount to set down for 
each item involved. 

“Materials Used.—Our type of work 
evidently required a little higher grade 
of materials, so we may have to stick 
pretty close to the 35 per cent mark. 
We shall place the amount of materials 
to be used at $138,500 which happens 


nual Budget and for the Six-Months’ 
Budget, as compared side by side.) 

“Factory Wages.—Our last year’s 
experience showed them to be $109,- 
120, or 27.25 per cent of the sales for 
the year. We have calculated them for 
the annual budget at close to the same 
ratio, 26.96, which gives us a wage 
item of $105,150. 

“Factory Current Expenses.—This 
group of expenses, of course, includes 
the item next above—factory wages— 
the largest item in the group. Last year 
the group ratio was 32.98 of the sales. 
We have calculated it for the budget at 
$126,600, or 32.46 per cent of the sales 
budget. This is more than the ‘pattern 
ratios’ show, but less than our own 
actual experience. 

“Gross Profit on Sales—This is not 
a calculated item but is the remainder 
after the total factory cost of the goods 
sold is deducted from the net sales, 
$101,000 or 25.89 per cent of the 
sales; more than shown by our ex- 
perience last year, but considerably 
less than the showing made by the 
‘6-per-cent boys.’ The final net profit 
depends largely upon the size of the 
gross profit. At this point, it is plain 


that unless administrative and selling 
expenses can be cut down very ma- 
terially, our budgeted net profit will 
not be as large as we could wish. Be- 
fore going farther, therefore, it might 
be a good thing to go back over the 
various expense items and see if they 
cannot be shaved down. Obviously, 
every bit of saving on these items will 
be reflected in an increase in the gross 
profit, and finally in the net profit. 

“Administrative and Selling Ex- 
penses.—Last year they were 22.65 
per cent of the sales. We are projecting 
them in the budget at 21.36 per cent 
or $83,310. 

“Net Profit.—Deducting the admin- 
istrative and selling expenses of $83,- 
310 from the gross profit of $101,000, 
we have a net profit for the year of 
$17,690, or 4.54 per cent of the sales 
budget, a forecast slightly above the 
reality of last year.” 

In a number of places the auditor 
remarked that he had “calculated” or 
“placed” the budget item at so-and-so. 
Every good auditor and bookkeeper 
knows how to “break down” expenses 
to determine of what they consist— 
what parts are non-recurring and what 
reasonably may be expected again. In 
that manner, as well as in other ways, 
with the itemized expenses of the past 
before him, he “calculates,” or 
“projects,” or “estimates” what rea- 
sonably may be expected. By checking 
the ratio that such a projected item 
bears to the proposed sales budget and 
comparing it with the past experiences 
of the business as well as with the “pat- 
tern ratios,” the budget builder arrives 
at a figure of “reasonable expectancy.” 
And that’s the way budgets are made. 

We have sketched in the main out- 
lines of the process, indicating how 
each item was built up. The auditor’s 
comments, plus the tables, should 
make clear this “budget parley.” 


* * * * * 


All the above happened last August. 
The Big Town Printing Company op- 
erated under its six-months budget 
and then closed its books to make an 
operating statement to see how the 
business actually panned out. The re- 
sult is shown in Table II—Compari- 
son of Current Operating Expenses 
with Budgets. The six-months’ budg- 
eted net profit was $8,845; and the 
actual net profit was $8,045, or 4.08 
per cent of the actual sales, indicating 
the effectiveness of a budget as a mark 
to “shoot at” and how close it is pos- 
sible to hit the mark. 
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Stray gleams of fact for the craftsman and student; nuggets of information 


collected from various sources and presented here for your edification and diversion * 


Printing Cities of U. S. A. 


e According to the Department of Com- 
merce printing ranks first among all indus- 
tries in Philadelphia, Boston, San Francisco, 
and Washington; second in New York, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, and St. Louis; and third 
in Detroit and Cincinnati. In Los Angeles, 
the printing volume was only a million dol- 
lars less than that of the celebrated moving- 
picture interests. 


Three-color Platen 


@ Caxton’s of London describes a three- 
color platen press in which three dies are set 
in one printing head, arranged one behind 
the other. The dies are inked by their appro- 
priate rollers in two movements. As the car- 
riage moves forward, the central die is 
pushed slightly above the other two and re- 
ceives its ink. On the backward motion of 
the carriage the central die is retracted for 
the same distance behind its fellows, so that 
they receive their ink without interference. 
The dies print one after another as the web 
moves over the platen, thus being practically 
three machines in one frame. 


Armored Floors! 


e Aisles, driveways, ramps, platforms, paper- 
storage rooms, and other areas in printing 
plants exposed to heavy traffic are to be pro- 
tected in the future against wear and deteri- 
oration with a new kind of armored floor cast 
of a special gray iron containing moisture- 
and acid-corrosion-resisting properties. The 
roughened underside of the plates are said 
to bond perfectly with concrete or mastic 
when embedded, making the armor available 
for new floors or for resurfacing. 


Needle for Sewing Tags 


e An ingenious needle allows tags with 
string loops to be sewed on garments or fab- 
rics. The needle has an opening in the eye 
through which the tag string slides easily. 
As the needle and string pass through the 
material, the string loops and the needle eye 
is freed of the string. (Reported in Welt- 
Service, Zurich, Switzerland.) 


Switzerland Protects Prices 


e An agreement between Switzerland’s fed- 
eration of master printers and the society of 
newspaper proprietors was recently con- 
cluded whereby master printers will refuse 
to print periodical publications for free cir- 
culation or to accept advertisements at rates 
below those fixed by the newspapers. On 
their part, the newspapers will not accept 
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advertisements soliciting printing orders at 
prices below those listed by the printers’ fed- 
eration nor advertisements for duplicating 
machines or work produced by them. 


Printers Strike Gold 


e Two Australian printers, traveling along a 
road with a truck hauling a printing press, 
had a puncture. When the tire was taken off 
for repairs a small piece of quartz streaked 
with gold was found to be responsible for 
the damage. They finally persuaded each 
other to proceed on their journey and not 
look for the nugget. 


Place for Copyright Notice 


e A copyright infringement suit brought in 
a New York federal court was dismissed be- 
cause the copyright notice appeared in the 
wrong place on a pamphlet. Section 19 of 
the federal copyright law requires that no- 
tice of copyright of a periodical or pamphlet 
shall be placed on the title page or next fol- 
lowing page. In the pamphlet in question in 
the suit, the notice appeared on the back 
cover. The Copyright Office in Washington 
writes: “Will you please tell the printers 
that many applications for copyright are 
being turned down because of the wrong 
placing of the notice. Unless the word Copy- 
right or Copr., along with the name of the 
person claiming copyright, and the year, are 
placed either on the title page or on the page 
following, copyright is refused.” 


Vaporin Process 


@ The mechanical operations involved in 
printing Popular Science Monthly by the Va- 
porin process are performed on a $250,000 
two-color press in the McCall Company’s 
plant at Dayton, Ohio. Approximately two 
hundred feet of paper, nearly five feet wide, 
is running through the press at one time. The 
cylinders turn at a top speed of 12,500 revo- 
lutions an hour. 


Uniform Informative Label 


e Printers manufacturing labels will be 
interested in the announcement of Eastern 
Codperative Wholesale that a new uniform 
informative label for all goods sold by co- 
operatives is being planned to serve as a 
standardization of co-op quality and make 
possible additional savings. Each label will 
include an informative description of the 
character of the product, including all avail- 
able information concerning quality and 
grade and other information of use to the 
ultimate consumer, including, when signifi- 
cant, the Government grade of the product. 


Post Office Tries Selling 


e@ The Post Office Department at Washing- 
ton has recently developed and begun distri- 
bution of a “family packet” of postal sup- 
plies, said to be the first ever sold in this 
country. The packet includes four two-cent 
stamped envelopes, five penny-postal cards, 
and six one-cent stamps. The packet sells for 
twenty cents; it is designed largely for sale 
to rural families. 


Shallow Etch Surprises 


e According to R. B. Fishenden, of The 
Penrose Annual, experienced British printers 
who have examined specimen plates and 
makeready from the Wale rotary press, an 
American invention, are perplexed that from 
plates only .012 inch thick, etched with re- 
liefs only .005 inch in depth, printing can be 
done at high speeds. Although the work at 
present is limited in size, the British editor 
acknowledges that the American inventor 
has proven his case. (A note on the Wale 
rotary press, manufactured by the Standard 
Process Corporation, Chicago, appeared in 
Tue INLAND Printer for August, 1937.) 


South African Agreement 


e The printing-trades supply association of 
South Africa, embracing machinery manu- 
facturers and dealers and paper manufac- 
turers and dealers, have an agreement with 
the printers’ association whereby the supply 
association is prevented from selling sup- 
plies to small printing plants or to new en- 
trants into the industry without the consent 
of the printers’ federation. In return, the 
printers’ federation agrees to confine its pur- 
chases to the supply association, thereby 
controlling the price level for all printers. 


Wood-engraving Beginners 


e For those who have occasion or oppor- 
tunity or inclination to make illustrations or 
ornaments for books and who are “revolted 
by the degradation to which the art of formal 
drawing has been brought,” a new edition of 
R. J. Beedham’s “Wood Engraving” has just 
been published, not as a treatise on the art 
but simply to describe tools and methods. 


Synthetic Rosin 


e A new product, dark in color, inexpen- 
sive, suitable for use in printing inks, 
adhesives, linoleum, varnish and rubber 
compounds is announced by Welt-Service, 
Zurich, Switzerland. While insoluble in wa- 
ter, it is soluble in a variety of common sol- 
vents; compatible with tars, pitches, and 
natural and synthetic rosins. 
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By Eugene St. John * 


Stamped envelope must be enclosed with your letter when a reply by mail is desired 





Streaks Parallel 

We have a small photo-offset department in 
which we operate two small offset presses. 
We have been bothered with streaks appear- 
ing on the blankets of these presses; the 
streaks run across the blankets and are regu- 
larly spaced. We have noticed that they co- 
incide with the teeth on the cylinder gear. 
We are enclosing a sample print. Could you 
give us an idea of what the trouble is? 

The three cylinders are designed so 
that their printing surfaces are even 
with the pitch-lines of the cylinder 
gears. This means that the plate and 
blanket cylinders should carry plate 
and blanket respectively, and of the 
caliper recommended by the press 
manufacturer. If thinner, plate or 
blanket or both should be brought up 
even with the pitch-line with hard, 
level underpacking. The paper (im- 
pression) cylinder is adjusted for va- 
rious thicknesses of paper or card. 

After all necessary tests and adjust- 
ments for the pressure between plate 
and blanket cylinders and between 
plate cylinder and both form-inking 
and dampening rollers have been 
made (gumming up and fanning dry 
when necessary ) , the impression cylin- 
der adjustment is released with the 
press inked up and a single sheet of the 
stock to be printed is fed into the press, 
which is advanced until the sheet is 
between the blanket and impression 
cylinders. 

The impression adjustment is turned 
to hold the impression cylinder against 
the sheet and blanket cylinder, then 
tightened. After running a few sheets, 
the print is checked against the adjust- 
ment. If it’s weak and broken, more 
squeeze is needed. A spreading of the 
print indicates too much squeeze. 
Many gage impression between plate 
and blanket cylinders by an inked 
streak one-eighth inch wide on the 
blanket cylinder and contact between 
the inking form rollers and plate by 


a streak of same width on the plate; 
streaks of ink on both open part of 
plate and blanket cylinder should be 
of same width throughout their length. 
If not, one or more are out of parallel. 

From your description it appears 
that the streaks are on the blanket cyl- 
inder, but are they always in the same 
position (around the cylinder) ? If so, 
either plate or blanket cylinder, or 
both, are of incorrect periphery. By 
elimination, you arrive at this. 

Take a glass of linen-tester strength 
and look at the streaks in the print, and 
pigeonhole the picture in your mind. 
Thus you will recognize the trouble 
and instantly know the remedy should 
it come up again. You will note tails 
on the halftone dots. Presuming that 
this sheet was fed head to grippers, the 
direction in which the tails point indi- 
cates that the blanket cylinder is over- 
packed. Or, in other words, the blanket 
is higher than the pitch-line of the 
blanket cylinder gears. 


Roller-coating Varnish 

In describing methods of varnishing labels 
recently, you stated that “the same guns also 
can be used to spray printed sheets with some 
liquid which will prevent offset.” What is the 
roller-coating varnish mentioned in connec- 
tion with this spraying? 

Either oil or spirit varnish or a 
lacquer can be applied with a cylin- 
der roller-coating machine. Lacquer 
is thinned down for application with a 
spray gun just as paint for use with a 
bristle brush is thinned down for ap- 
plication with a spray gun, which is 
a development of the air brush. 

Recently, various cellulose finishes 
have become popular. Finishing work 
is a specialty, and, besides coating ma- 
chines and spray guns, such additional 
equipment as drying ovens and con- 
veyors is required. We are sending you 
names of firms supplying equipment 
and supplies. 


Cause of “‘Sticking”’ 

In submitting our “sticking” problem to 
you we neglected to tell you that the leaves 
of the view book were cut to size, then gath- 
ered and process bound. Though we did not 
do this work, we were in the bindery that did 
while the work was being done, and we know 
that that was the procedure. We should have 
told you, too, that more than a thousand of 
the books were distributed between delivery, 
late in May, and the appearance of the stick- 
ing trouble early in August. 

An overrun of a hundred books was sent 
us by the bindery, the package was opened, 
and copies were used in soliciting business. 
About the same time that the books delivered 
to the customer stuck together, those we had 
here stuck also. It was the first 100-degree 
weather we had in 1938. 

Our books were stored in a perfectly dry 
vault room which is never closed up. The 
customer’s books were stored in a main-floor 
room of a building which had two stories 
above it and a half-basement room below 
it. The room was in daily use and had plenty 
of ventilation. The trouble, you see, did not 
show up until hot weather, and then it 
showed up in an adjoining state and here 
at the same time. And every leaf of every 
book was fanned as the leaves were gathered 
for binding. 

Until we received this letter we had 
thought that the ink under the lacquer 
or the lacquer itself had not thoroughly 
dried—that is, had not turned from a 
liquid into a solid—and this is still 
to be considered a possible cause. An- 
other possible cause is the temperature 
of 100 degrees, the accompanying high 
humidity, and the fact that the books 
were piled. The great heat and high hu- 
midity caused moisture to creep into 
the edges of the pile but it could not 
get to the middle of the pile. 

Note that the sticking is near the 
edges. The moisture and the heat going 
through the pores of the lacquer and 
the layer of ink gave them adhesive 
quality, so that they held the sheets 
together under the weight of the pile. 
What really happens is that moisture, 
accompanying the heat, penetrates the 
pores of the sheets of paper, ink, and 
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lacquer, and holds the three layers to- 
gether—just as a layer of mucilage 
between two sheets of paper holds the 
sheets together by the penetration of 
the pores of the paper by the mucilage. 

We have again exposed a book to 
high temperature, and with a little 
pressure the centers of the sheets will 
stick. Heat and humidity in a pile of 
varnished sheets frequently cause this 
“sweating,” sometimes to the extent 
that the pile is turned into a solid block 
with no chance of separating the sheets. 


Opacity Required 

The enclosed sample was submitted to us 
to see if we could print both sides of the 
stock without having the type show through. 
Realizing that the stock (17 by 22-814 white 
bond) was transparent, and that whatever we 
did the type would show through to some ex- 
tent, we tried using a good grade of bond ink 
to eliminate having the ink soak through. We 
also tried running the ink light and running 
a gray ink instead of black. The results are 
far from satisfactory as you can see. 

Before giving up on the experiments and 
rejecting the paper as unsuitable for the use 
intended, we would like to have your opinion. 
We are not obligated in any way; our sam- 
ples are merely experimental. However, our 
customer has purchased a considerable quan- 
tity of this stock, and if there is a method of 
printing it in a satisfactory manner on both 
sides we would like to know 

As the thin bond is as transparent as 
onion skin, no available ink will fail 
to show through. If you use a trans- 
parent ink instead of a bond, which is 
rather opaque, the print in such small 
type will be hard to read. About all 
you can do is to submit samples of the 
paper, printed on both sides, to the ink- 
maker and ask him to supply the spe- 
cial ink that will show through the 
least. Then pull proofs with this ink 
and submit them to the customer. 


Tone Contrast Wanted 


We first ran the brown form in the finished 
book as you see from the large sheet en- 
closed. Customer claimed there was not 
enough ink. On a re-run we used superfluous 
ink, but the customer still is not satisfied, 
although he wants cuts run “heavy” in 
color. Is it possible to get the heavy color 
effect without too much ink? Is there any 
way the engraver can help us? And are 
there any other means of getting deep tone 
and strong contrast? 

You might get the engraver to make 
the plates with more snap and contrast 
of tones. By explaining the problem to 
the inkmaker you might get an ink of 
more concentrated color and several 
shades deeper; and by using chalk 
overlays to hold the utmost possible 
effect of the tones, you may satisfy the 
customer without using a superfluous 
supply of ink. 


Ad 


Ten-ply Blanks 


1. Is there a varnishing machine that will 
handle cardboard of ten-ply thickness in size 
22 by 37 inches? 2. What is the minimum 
amount of gripper edge required on this ma- 
chine? Are we correct in assuming that this 
gripper edge is not varnished and must be 
trimmed off? 3. Is it necessary, for best re- 
sults, to use alcohol-resistant inks when var- 
nishing and acid-resisting ink when lacquer- 
ing? 4, What is the difference between var- 
nishing and lacquering, and which is the 
more costly and approximately what percent- 
age? 5. What type of grommeting would be 
the most satisfactory—eyelet, with washer, or 
with teeth, for ten-ply blanks? 6. Is the cost 
comparable between varnishing and laminat- 
ing with cellulose finish? 7. Do they make a 
glossy ink having the chemical properties of 
alcohol resistance for varnishing, and one 
having the acid resistance for lacquering? 
We intend to make twenty thousand charts, 
printed one side in three colors We are of 
the opinion that a coated-one-side ten-ply 
blank would not have a tendency to curl after 
being hung on a wall. Is this correct? 


The finishing concerns have coating 
machines which will handle this stock. 
Gripper-edge margin varies from a 





quarter inch to an inch. The margin re- 
mains blank. The inkmaker, furnished 
samples of the card and informed what 
finish is to be applied, supplies inks 
suitable to the cardboard and finish. 

Varnishing costs least, the lacquer 
more, and cellulose laminating most, 
based on their comparative worth. 
Consult finishers for prices. The satis- 
factory type of eyeletting would be 
decided by the strain from handling to 
which wall cards may be exposed. 
Gloss inks are made to withstand var- 
nishing and lacquering. The cards 
should not curl badly if not exposed 
to considerable changes of humidity. 


Felt Roller Cover 


We have a cylinder press that has one 
roller wrapped in felt stripping about two 
and one-half inches wide and of a very heavy 
felt. We are in need of felt to wrap this 
roller, but do not see it listed in any catalog. 


If you will send a small sample to 
the press manufacturer or a roller- 
maker, he will advise you suitably. 












Theres a 
Philosopher 















If a feller has to wash rolers/ 
half his life just to be a 
Pressman, what must a 
man have to go through to 
be a foreman? Wo wonder 
they're SO Crabby. 








CS 











John 1. Nour 





“In the Days That Wuz”—The Philosopher 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 
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Which Process? 


We are about to publish at least twenty 
thousand copies, in a first printing, of a num- 
ber of pictures in a single-color on a sheet of 
paper that will not curl too much, size 20 by 
30 inches. While we want the illustrations to 
have artistic quality, the printed sheets must 
not cost more than ten cents each. Although 
we have some knowledge of photogravure 
and offset, we’d like you to advise us regard- 
ing the better process for the job. We are in 
doubt sas to the possibility of producing an 
artistic picture by offset. 

The nature of the copy and the cost 
of the paper chosen must be consid- 
ered. If the copy is composed of lines 
and heavy solids (large flat areas in 
monotone), either offset or gravure 
could be employed, and offset would 
be more economical than sheet-feed 
gravure on a rotary press. Photogra- 
vure, a hand process, is prohibitive in 
cost. The cost of plates is greater for 
gravure than for offset. 

If the copy is a soft photograph, full 
of detail—a wash drawing, oil or wa- 
ter-color painting, or other original, 
diversified in tone so that it would be 
photographed through a screen to ob- 
tain a suitable printing plate for gra- 
vure, letterpress, or offset—a process 
you have not named is preferable for a 
job like this which amounts to five 
thousand copies on a sheet 41 by 61 
inches. The process is called photo- 
gelatin in this country when produced 
in large quantities; collotype is the 
British term, also used in this country, 
generally when the work is done on a 
smaller scale. 

Aluminum plates, for commercial 
work, have displaced glass. These 
plates are coated with bichromated 
gelatin, and exposure to light in a suit- 
able printing frame yields a good re- 
production of the contacting photo- 
graphic negative. The gelatin is then 
washed and dried after exposure, and 
finally dampened with a mixture of 
glycerin and water. The light-hardened 
parts of the gelatin surface will not ab- 
sorb the dampening liquid; the unex- 
posed parts will. 

In printing, the greasy ink adheres 
to the gelatin, which has been estab- 
lished in proper proportion by the 
light action in the printing frame. The 
gelatin comes very close to affording a 
perfect reproduction of all the grada- 
tions of tone in the photographic copy. 
It may be surmised that the cost of a 
photo-gelatin plate ready for the press 
is considerably less than the cost of a 
plate for gravure, letterpress, or offset. 
Neither screen nor etching is em- 
ployed. Consequently, for runs up to 
five thousand (of a sheet 41 by 61 


inches), photo-gelatin is often pre- 
ferred to the other processes, both 
from a quality and economy view. 

The printing of photo-gelatin is 
done on convertible direct-rotary litho- 
graphic presses and flat-bed litho ma- 
chines. The latest adaptation for the 
process is a rebuilt offset press. The 
rotary machines are the 44- by 64- 
inch size. In this country, all photo- 
gelatin work is done in air-conditioned 
workrooms, because the temperature 
and humidity must be under control to 
maintain uniform moisture. On runs of 
more than five thousand, the superior 
speed of the offset press begins to over- 
come the lower cost of the photo-gela- 
tin plate, until, on very long runs, 
offset becomes more economical. 

Between twenty and thirty concerns 
in this country are producing photo- 
gelatin work on a commercial scale. 
In its best grades, it is not surpassed in 
quality, within its field, by any process 
using a screen and etching; and it is 
surpassed only in such subjects as 
show up best with very generous ink- 
ing, such as is possible only with the 
thickest printing film, that of gravure, 
and in line and solids by offset. Not 
even the best aquatone and the best 
photolith can surpass photo-gelatin at 
its best, and some of the European 
color photo-gelatin compares with the 
best of gravure in color. 

A well known division of photo- 
gelatin, the cheapest, is the photo-like 
picture of the movie star in the lobbies 
of theaters. All work done by this proc- 
ess is readily distinguished by the ab- 
sence of screen in the print. 


Carbonized Paper 


We are enclosing a carbonized sheet—a 
sample of a very long run we are about to 
start. We are anticipating some trouble due 
to the printed impression having a tendency 
to deposit and pile up the carbon “dope” on 
our drawsheet. If you can recommend the 
best way of running this job, or a tympan 
paper that might help us in the production, 
we would appreciate it. 

It is better to print first on one side 
before carbonizing the reverse side. 
There is nothing you can do now ex- 
cept use a hard packing and print with 
minimum squeeze to reduce the matrix, 
crowning the packing with a drawsheet 
of the special offset-reducing tympan 
paper used on perfecting presses, and 
washing the accumulated dope off at 
intervals with a rapidly evaporating 
detergent such as benzol, naphtha, or 
carbon tetrachloride. The last named 
eliminates fire hazard. The quicker the 
wash passes off, the less time lost. 
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9 We know an old gentleman who has 
read every line and every word of the Weekly 
Cincinnati Enquirer, including advertise- 
ments, since its first issue; and while this is 
an extreme case, there are very many persons 
who do read the advertisements with inter- 
est.——_November, 1883. 


3 Pi resembles geometrical progression— 
it increases at an astonishing ratio. There is 
no reason why the quad-box should not be 
kept as clean as any other box in the case, 
instead of being turned into a miniature 


printing office, as it too often is. 
—April, 1884. 


&- When typesetting machines are a per- 
fect success, as they soon will be, and when 
the book and news compositors are known 
only in history and tradition, the advantages 
of reducing the number of bodies of different 
widths to a few or a single standard will 
present themselves to practical printers. 
—November, 1890. 


33 - Among the many typesetting machines 
recently brought to the attention of the 
printing trade, none has attracted more at- 
tention than the Rogers Typograph. .. . 
The operator touches the key for the re- 
quired character, the proper matrix is re- 
leased and slides down an inclined wire 
guide until it reaches its position opposite 
the casting box. When the line is filled by 
touching letter keys and space keys, exactly 
as in the Remington typewriter, a pressure 
of the foot justifies and spaces the lines by 
rotating all the spaces, which are compen- 
sating twin disks, until the matrix line is 
just full—February, 1891. 


. SF Little Rock, Ark.—State of trade, dull; 


prospects, poor; composition on morning 
papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; 
bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per week, 
$16.— September, 1891. 


98" The Canadian Printer and Publisher is 
gaining both in interest and circulation. Now 
in its sixth number, it has every mark of 
that stability which its interesting contents 
fully entitle it to. Messrs. McLean are to be 
congratulated on the success of their enter- 
prise.—October, 1892. 


@8 There is one argument in favor of pub- 
lication advertising as opposed to the circu- 
lar method that cannot be refuted, and that 
is that the advertiser is sure of the respect- 
ability of his surroundings. ... The presence 
of an advertisement in the columns of a 
reputable trade journal is an endorsement of 
the advertiser. J. C. Oswatp.—March, 1894. 


@%" Is it necessary to express one’s self- 
respect by an insulting gruffness, sarcasm, 
or insolence? We think not. . . . Courtesy is 
a business asset. It is the oil of trade. It 
sweetens the atmosphere of the shop as well 
as that of the counting room.—May, 1897. 
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Advertising—Some Pros and Cons 


HE AGITATION against advertising is growing stronger. 

Continuous anti-advertising propaganda is already 
showing concrete results,” says Edgar Kobak, Chairman, 
finance committee, Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica, among other things in a letter to the editor. The basis 
of Mr. Kobak’s observation was the recent comment of 
Assistant Attorney General Thurman Arnold “that adver- 
tising gives undue advantage to large companies, that it 
fosters monopoly, and that it is wasteful.” 

This is a startling sign of the trend against advertising 
in general that is being aroused by destructive propaganda 
among public officials, school teachers, and housewives, 
representing a sizable fraction of public opinion, accord- 
ing to Mr. Kobak. The thought that a responsible Govern- 
ment official has attacked advertising in a Federal decree 
is alarming and raises the question whether restrictions 
are about to be set upon the amount of money an individual 
business may expend for marketing its product. Mr Kobak 
feels that such restrictions are bound to develop unless 
those who know the real truth about advertising do some- 
thing dynamic at once to “make the public realize that ad- 
vertising is not a burden on the consumer but directly bene- 
fits him in numerous ways; that these benefits specifically 
are economic and social; that by advertising, industry is 
developed and standards of life are raised.” 

We are glad to note that another Government official, the 
Federal Alcohol Administrator, is coming to the aid of 
a sizable fraction of public opinion which has been pa- 
tiently waiting and waiting for one division of advertising 
to put its house in order and to pay some heed to its meth- 
ods and policies, against which a disgusted public has been 
protesting for years—the outdoor billboard. How long 
must the public’s eye be offended and its good taste out- 
raged by the unsightly, misplaced, and obtrusive bill- 
boards? How long must the motoring public (now by far 
the largest public) have its attention distracted, its visi- 
bility hazarded, and its right-of-way cluttered by these 
parasites? And as if these nuisances were not enough, the 
*boards have admitted advertisements of intoxicating li- 
quors, designed at once to whet the appetites of drivers and 
to lure them to taverns along the highways, thus more 
easily making possible, and very often creating, a far more 
dangerous hazard of the highway—the intoxicated driver. 

At a recent conference in Washington, D. C., before the 
Federal Alcohol Administration, a state liquor admini- 
strator declared that billboards carrying advertising of in- 
toxicating liquors are infuriating “dry” adherents and 
goading them to political action. At the same conference, 
even Gene Tunney, erstwhile fight champion and now 
chairman of the American Distilling Company, gave 
smashing lefts and rights to outdoor liquor advertising “be- 
cause it increases public resentment,” and, he added, in a 
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burst of disgust, “We’ve all made a complete mess of our 
advertising!” As showing, also, to what extent public opin- 
ion is reacting against the policies of the outdoor billboard, 
the Virginia Liquor Control Board has forbidden highway 
advertising of alcoholic beverages. 

There is needed a greater public understanding of the 
part advertising plays in our lives and economy; there is 
needed an aroused public opinion of what is consistent 
with public morals, safety, and economy. It well deserves 
to come out of the present campaign of the Advertising 
Federation of America. In the meantime, unless the bill- 
boards heed the signs of the times and renovate their 
boards, reform their methods, and harmonize their poli- 
cies in keeping with moral decency, esthetic taste, and pub- 
lic convenience, the public itself, if not Government, will 
strike a blow to this form of wasteful advertising which 
will have far-reaching repercussions. A word to the wise 
ought to be sufficient. 


School-trained Craftsmen 


ECAUSE no orderly process has existed in the printing 
B industry for development of skilled craftsmen to suc- 
ceed those trained under the old indenture apprentice sys- 
tem, the industry for a decade has been diluted with too 
many workers qualified only in an elementary way as crafts- 
men and possessing little or no basic education on which to 
build. Practically all really skilled workmen have enjoyed 
continuous employment, but in times of even the slightest 
business upturn, the industry has had to rely for additional 
workers upon the use of persons of subnormal capabilities, 
thereby being penalized by increased cost of production. 

This is a factual statement of conditions throughout print- 
ing America. It is gleaned from an address before the recent 
printing-education section of the American Vocational 
Association, given by Earl R. Britt, St. Louis printer and a 
former president of the United Typothetae of America. 
Being a conservative in most things, Mr. Britt is committed 
to the factual aspects of an industry with which he has been 
long and honorably connected. His address, spiced with a 
number of significant statements challenging the industry 
in the matter of future training of its workers, is deserving 
of more than passing notice. 

“This country of ours is full of idle hands,” says Mr. 
Britt, “and, paradoxical as it may seem, industry is faced 
with a woeful lack of, and a desperate need for, trained and 
competent help. This lack in the midst of plenty is espe- 
cially true as applied to the printing industry, because in 
large measure it is an industry combining art as well as 
science, harnessed to a business machine, and calling for 
education, initiative, skill, and training. . . .” 

In America there are upwards of 1,600 schools giving 
instruction in printing in one form or another, but much 
of it, unfortunately, is without any basic plan and therefore 
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without appreciable tangible results. THE INLAND PRINTER 
contends that this is largely due to the failure of the industry 
as a whole to assume the responsibility of training future 
workers and to coordinate existing educational agencies so 
as to bring their work together under one cohesive plan of 
educational and industrial control. With the passing of the 
old system of indentured apprenticeship, the plan of train- 
ing entirely in the shop has also been abandoned. To a 
system of schools providing theoretical and practical in- 
struction, under the counsel and guidance of committees of 
employers and experienced craftsmen, the industry must 
now look for future workers. It is a hopeful sign that the 
several hundred schools giving printing instruction grad- 
ually are being drawn into some such plan of codperative 
effort. The work, however, still lacks the supervision and 
direction of district, state, national industrial supervision. 

Mr. Britt, himself committed to the increasing use of 
schools for training, points to the necessity for prevoca- 
tional student standards before entrance, for instructors 
skilled in practical craftsmanship and trained and expe- 
rienced in pedagogical science, and for the closest codpera- 
tion between school authorities and the printing industry’s 
representatives. “Industry cannot and does not expect fin- 
ished craftsmen,” concludes Mr. Britt, “but it will create 
openings for a good type of boy with fundamental voca- 
tional education and a proper conception of the possibil- 
ities within himself for greater constructive development— 
a type of employe that is mentally equipped to make more 
rapid advancement because the school has fulfilled its mis- 
sion in becoming his true friend, his constant guide, and 
his intelligent and capable instructor in those fundamentals 
that make for his future happiness, his vocational success, 
and his material prosperity.” 


Goudy’s Loss is the World’s 


NE DAY late in January, the printing world was shocked 
by news that the old water mill at Marlboro-on- 
Hudson with all its precious treasures had been destroyed 
by fire. Sixteen years ago this old mill was converted into 
a study and workshop by Frederic William Goudy, world- 
famous designer of type. As such, it has been a graphic arts 
shrine to which thousands of pilgrims have journeyed that 
they might view the irreplaceable treasures and commune 
with the great genius. 

The loss of the old mill itself is insignificant compared 
with the irreparable losses of the designs and matrices of 
type representing the life achievements of Goudy, and of 
the celebrated press on which William Morris printed the 
wonderful Kelmscott editions. The specially designed pre- 
cision instruments made by Goudy and with which he 
created his masterpieces are also gone. 

As a father sorrows over the loss of his loved ones, so 
the Great Goudy is heart-broken over the loss of these treas- 
ures, most of which never can be replaced nor their value 
adequately estimated. Every lover of the graphic arts 
mourns with the Master and truly shares in his sorrow 
over their destruction. But the real, vital part of his great 
works was not destroyed—Goudy faces, the world over, 
will continue to delight the eye and to be loved by count- 
less generations yet to come. As the good that men do lives 
after them, so Goudy’s artistry will go on living down the 
ages. The great realities of his work are still with us. 


W hen Business Fights Back 


N THE MINDS of the most conservative of our citizens, the 
I case of subversive, un-American activities surely by 
this time must be established. For a number of years there 
have been warnings of “boring from within.” Without 
offering any proven better substitute, certain voices are 
raising unjustifiable cries against business—“‘big business” 
in particular—but business nevertheless, for “little” busi- 
ness is now generally recognized as being much dependent 
upon “big.” 

So far business has been “taking it.” But constant criti- 
cism and interference, aside from their annoyance, are now 
beginning to hurt, and what hurts business hurts everyone 
connected with it. Shortcomings and unprincipled tactics of 
by far the minority of business enterprises are exploited 
among workers and consumers as typical of all business of 
the capitalistic system, hence of the whole structure these 
“voices” would condemn to destruction. The attacks are 
especially bitter against some of the larger corporations, 
regardless of any progress they may have made in the direc- 
tion of more satisfactory industrial relations. 

“The public these last few years,” declared Allyn B. 
McIntire before the Insurance Advertisers Association, 
“has been led, dragged, beaten, and driven into believing 
that American business is crooked. The time has come to 
fight fire with fire. Business is misunderstood, misjudged, 
and distrusted. Yet business has all the machinery necessary 
to remedy this condition. Public relations, teamed-up with 
advertising, is a vast and powerful force which can do a 
tremendous job in telling the public more about us, our 
honesty, our goods, our methods, and our relationships 
with our workers and customers. When the public knows 
the facts about American business in its greater aspects, it 
will not be so willing and ready to submit to the crack-pots 
who are trying to lead it off into idle paths.” 

While those present at the advertising conference were 
agreeing with Mr. McIntire that advertising had overlooked 
a bet in this connection, Messrs. George L. and John A. 
Hartford, chief owners of a large and popular grocery 
chain, launched an advertising campaign taking the case of 
the chain store direct to the public, in behalf of the 80,000 
employes whose jobs are affected and the millions of cus- 
tomers who have found chain-store prices attractive during 
hard times. 

Again, at the Book Manufacturers Convention, Sherman 
Rogers, former editor of Outlook and of Liberty, declared 
the employing classes of the country are short-sighted in 
failing to keep the public, and especially the workers, 
informed of actual conditions of business. “Agitators from 
all sorts of groups of malcontents spend thousands of dol- 
lars and employ hundreds of trained speakers to address 
workers and keep them stirred up, whereas the employers 
fail to give them the other side of the picture.” 

Here again the pyinter may find fertile fields for his 
product. Froge® nuygnber of angles, it has been shown, busi- 
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Sprightly promotion is one of the distinguishing characteristics of Kenrick & Jefferson Limited, the enormous 


concern at West Bromwich, England, which employs over eighteen hundred workers in its printing, stationery, 


envelope, calendar, and binding departments. Above are shown clever K & J trade characters. Below are K & J 
designs—not the finished work, but the original sketches! Meticulous layouts are thus okayed by the customers 
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Items submitted must be sent flat, not rolled or folded. Mark “For Criticism.” Reviews cannot be made by mail 


THE Prairie Press, of Muscatine, Iowa.— 
Our compliments on that delightful little bro- 
chure which reprints a portion of “The Private 
Papers of Henry Ryecroft,” by George Gissing. 
Set in Bulmer type by Carroll D. Coleman, the 
offering is one which friends of Mr. Coleman— 
especially his printing and typographic friends 
—will be charmed to receive. 

AN EXCELLENT PIECE of craftsmanship is St. 
Galler Fahnenbuch, a publication containing 
reproductions and descriptions of flags of the 
Middle Ages and modern times in East Switz- 
erland. Its 104 coated pages present eighty 
illustrations—some in black and white, many 
in actual colors—of flags, supplemented with 
detailed descriptions of their origin and signif- 
icance. The book has been compiled by Paul 
Martin, and is from the presses of Zollikofer & 
Company, St. Galler, Switzerland, of which J. 
Drittenbass is manager. The over-all size is 9 
by 12 inches. 

THE CoLiece Press, of South Lancaster, 
Massachusetts.—Your blotter for January ad- 
dressed to Preferred Printers and inviting an 
opportunity to demonstrate its ability as 
printing craftsmen, should bring the company 
plenty of opportunity to do it, for the clever 
form the blotter takes—three colors on silver 
stock and shaped like a cast piece of printer’s 
furniture—assures that it will bring results. If 
the blotter at hand is the first in a series, the 
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Emil Georg Sahlin, a Buffalo Craftsman and 
typographer, designed this cover (6 by 9). It 
is printed in blue and black, on light blue 


once-a-month blotter will keep the name of The 
College Press before a host of users. Indeed, 
it’s a neat job. 

THE JOURNALISM LABORATORY Press, Wash- 
ington and Lee University, of Lexington, Vir- 
ginia.—That’s a beautiful little booklet you’ve 
prepared for the thirty-third annual Fancy 
Dress Ball, which apparently is a time-honored 
social event at Washington and Lee. The light 
blue cover, with title and ornament in gold, 
tied with gold cord, is a fitting introduction to 
the chaste pages set in Baskerville. Handling 
throughout is masterful. Congratulations to all 
concerned, including C. Harold Lauck and 
Robert A. Nicholson, who are responsible for 
the design and typography. 

THERIEN Freres, of Montreal, Canada.—En- 
closed with a letter to us from this printing and 
engraving company is one of the most arresting 
blotters we have seen in a long time. Die-cut- 
ting does the trick—the blotter is simply a die- 
cut illustration (about 5 by 3% inches) of a 
delivery wagon. Printed in bright red, yellow, 
and black, it has plenty of snap and attention 
value. The company’s name, phone number, 
and listing of services appear on the side and 
end doors of the wagon—probably just as it 
does on the original vehicle itself. This is a 
very unpretentious job, actually, but one which 
stands out vividly among the many pieces re- 
ceived in the morning’s mail. 
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Craft Spirit « wen me artist 
IS ALIVE IN ANY PERSON, WHATEVER HIS KIND 
OF WORK MAY BE, HE BECOMES AN INVENTIVE, 
SEARCHING, DARING, SELF-EXPRESSING CREATURE. 
HE BECOMES MORE INTERESTING TO OTHER 
PEOPLE. HE DISTURBS, UPSETS, ENLIGHTENS, AND 
HE OPENS WAYS FOR BETTER UNDERSTANDING. 
WHERE THOSE WHO ARE NOT ARTISTS ARE 
TRYING TO CLOSE THE BOOK, HE OPENS IT, 
SHOWS THERE ARE STILL MORE PAGES POSSIBLE. 


ROBERT HENRI 


Back cover of Bulletin, at left, also done by 
Mr. Sahlin, who has taken many awards in 
typographic contests. He was born in Sweden 


DIAMANT TypocRAPHICc Service, of New 
York City—Quite in keeping with the stand- 
ard of your organization is that little booklet 
announcing the importation of a font of Irish 
or Gaelic type—“at the present time, the only 
font of this size in New York City-” The 
showing of the characters is very interesting, 
as is your explanation: “Every letter is 
named after a tree, plant, or vine. Therefore, 
called the ‘Druidical’ or plant alphabet, after 
the ‘Druid’ (oak) sect that flourished in 
Ireland and whose followers had great vener- 
ation in the power of the oak and mistletoe 
growing on it.” Your importation of this al- 
phabet “for the occasional use of a line or two 
in advertising during the Saint Patrick fes- 
tivities” gives evidence of the scope and alert- 
ness of your service. 

So THAT THE FRIENDS of The Bauer Type 
Foundry might “record the year’s highest 
moments,” The Bauer Almanac for 1939 has 
been issued and distributed—a 32-page 444 
by 6%4 inch booklet set in Elizabeth roman 
and italic designed by Elizabeth Friedlaen- 
der for the Bauer Type Foundry. Printed in 
two colors—the second color being red—it 
gives the effect of exquisite daintiness, yet 
impressive strength. The almanac was de- 
signed by L. W. Froehlich, with wood cuts by 
Karl Vollmer. It is printed on white velvet- 
surfaced antique stock. The gray deckle-edge 
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Black and red are strikingly employed here. 
House-organ cover (5% by 84) ; Provence- 
Jarrard Company, Greenville, South Carolina 
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Los Angeles Craftsmen carry on a worthy annual event in con- 
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Live-wire Craftsmen in Ottawa, Canada, issue this monthly 
bulletin. Cover (6 by 9) is in a light tan and a reddish brown 
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cover carries the simple title, The 
Bauer Almanac 1939, set in all caps 
within a scored panel. Here indeed is 
a memorable bit of workmanship to 
have on one’s desk as he starts on his 
way through the year. 

A CLEVER IDEA it was which 
prompted Shattock & McKay Com- 
pany, of Chicago, to issue The Shamac 
for the year-end in the form of a re- 
issue of the “Family Album,” frivol- 
ously treated. Getting away from the 
prosaic idea of presenting a folder full 
of pictures of officers and prominent 
staff members as they are today—and 
as the customers know them through- 
out the year—The Shamac took the 
reader back to the days of the youth 
of each of the important staff mem- 
bers, with a picture of yesterday—or 
day before yesterday—and a biograph- 
ical sketch of the individual. On every 
other page is an ad of the days “way 
back when.” Reading the thirty-two 
page two-color booklet tickles the 
fancy of this reviewer. What must it 
have done to those who know the 
album’s personalities intimately? 

Frye Printing Company, Spring- 
field, Illinois—You have the knack, 
all too rare, of achieving interesting, 
attention-compelling layouts while 
holding to that structural simplicity 
so essential to attention and to read- 
able effects. The blotter with the inter- 
esting oval border, for example. With- 
out the best of lighting, however, the 
orange and deep violet inks on salmon 
stock are a bit trying to the eyes. An- 


red seals, blanks for names, and the 
Old-English type characteristic of 
such a document. We quote the open- 
ing paragraph: “You are hereby com- 
manded by (your name printed here) 
to lay aside all excuses and personally 
appear before the General Public in 
Good Health and with a Happy Smile. 
Whereby you shall Prosper and enjoy 
life on this Christmas Day.” The mock 
form itself is very well done; our only 
criticism would be that the copy car- 
rying your own advertising message, 
on the back of the form, is set in con- 
flicting styles of type—sans-serif and 
cursive—and this undoubtedly gives 
a poorer impression of your abilities 
than you deserve. 

THe PHoenrx Metat Cap Com- 
PANY, Chicago.—The Phoenix Flame 
for January (“Blaze 14, Spark 1”) 
gives promise of another twelve lumi- 
nous issues. Yours is undoubtedly one 
of the foremost house-organs in the 
country, distinguished equally for its 
copy, layout, artwork, and _photo- 
graphs—all tops in their line. We note 
that your general theme for the year 
will be Advertising. The initial issue, 
dealing with Copy, is excellent from 
all angles—including the typographic. 
Your stunt of tipping in that sheet of 
yellow copy paper, on which a half- 
tone reproduction of a typewritten 
message appears, is a slick one. The 
message itself, with pencil corrections 
and typing errors shown exactly as on 
the original, is a humdinger—a little 
essay on the role played by humble 
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Unusual design here, with pink, bullet-shaped tint adding to effect. Blotter from 
a Denver printing concern which believes in self-promotion—and does it well 


nouncement and program for the an- 
nual meeting of the Abraham Lincoln 
Association are chaste traditional 
forms with a fresh aspect, the latter 
because of effective ornament in color 
and excellent paper. The announce- 
ment would be better if text were 
spaced out with one-, maybe two-, 
point leads. Practically all types re- 
quire extra space between lines for 
the best effect. With so little to carry 
over from the front, we’re surprised 
the idea didn’t occur to you. 

Moyer & Lesue_r, of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania—That novelty ‘Court 
Summons” you printed and sold as a 
Christmas greeting is very amusing, 
and probably was a popular item. It 
follows closely the form of a genuine 
summons, with legal-looking paper, 


yellow copy paper. It’s just another 
one of those evidences of originality 
which make the Flame so fresh and 
stimulating. 

Rosert STEINLE, of Lansing, Mich- 
igan.—Why do you say, “I greatly ap- 
preciate this service which is instruc- 
tive, inspiring, and invaluable to a 
novice like myself”? If, as we must 
assume, the specimens of the state’s 
highway department and bridge com- 
mission are your creations, you are not 
a novice, even though you’ve only been 
at it a short time. If you’re a novice, 
we'll go on to say your work should 
suggest the value of the outside view- 
point to counteract the effect of tradi- 
tion. Anyhow, we recognize two things 
in the items you submit, particularly. 
One is an activity in connection with 
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public highways the equal of which 
we have not seen from any other state. 
The second is a freshness in appear- 
ance, a verve it should pay many old 
craftsmen to contemplate. There are 
departures from tradition in combina- 
tions of type and accessories, and the 
mechanics of composition are some- 
times imperfect, but there’s a high 
degree of glamour and of punch even 
in some of the smaller items which is 
seldom seen in what would be consid- 
ered big and important work. 

Stovet Company Limitep, of Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba.-—That over-size blot- 
ter, 8°4 by 5°4, heralding “Stovel’s 
Fiftieth Anniversary,” has a lot of 
color and flash—and dignity, also. The 
halftone, in colors, shows a miniature 
stage hung with purple drapes, on 
which stands a huge volume titled 
“Achievement—Stovel Company Lim- 
ited.” The size of the book is indi- 
cated by the two men who are seen 
pulling back the cover. These men, 
supposedly life size, are not even half 
as tall as the book itself. This Gar- 
gantuan effect has been achieved by 
means of trick photography; it is re- 
markable what a lot of interest and 
drama has been secured by this stunt. 
A band of gold stretches across the 
top of the blotter, and carries the 
words “Stovel’s Fiftieth Anniversary.” 
There is also a calendar panel, and 
the company’s phone number, promi- 
nently displayed. All in all, this is an 
unusual mailing, and one that is 
bound to be noticed favorably. 

W. H. Setten Printinc Company, 
of Sydney, Australia—yYour produc- 
tion of The Atlantic Magazine for the 
Atlantic Union Oil Company, Limited, 
Australia and New Zealand, is as com- 
mendable as the scheme of the maga- 
zine itself. This is a _ beautifully 
planned, excellently produced house- 
organ, very similar in many respects 
to the famous Phoenix Flame of our 
own country. Photographs, drawings, 
layouts, and typographic treatment 
are all on a par with those of the best 
general magazines; and the motoring 
and fuel advertising messages are so 
subtly and pictorially introduced that 


you’re scarcely conscious of any adver- 
tising in the magazine. Color plates, 
tint blocks, black-and-white halftones, 
tissue sheets printed with gold ink— 
everything is done in a quality manner 
and with obviously first-rate crafts- 
manship. We note that the publication 
is produced entirely in Australia, so 
we can give our undivided applause to 
you and your Australian co-workers. 
We can’t think of anybody who 
wouldn’t be proud to have turned out 
such distinguished work. 

Preston W. Wricut, of Baltimore, 
Maryland.—The cover of the ‘“Forti- 
eth Annual Report of the Maryland 
Casualty Company” is both striking 
and attractive, a rather rare combina- 
tion. While the circular design is es- 
pecially well drawn, we believe the 
cover would be even more effective if 
the design were about an inch larger 
in diameter, particularly because the 
relationship between its width and 
that of the group at the bottom would 
then be more pleasing. Of the four 
different color combinations, our pref- 
erence is for the one with lettering in 
the reverse circle shown in blue. How- 
ever, the second selection—with letter- 
ing in the circle white and the wreath 
around it deep red—is not at all bad, 
although our preference between this 
and No. 3, exactly the same as No. 1 
except for the fact that the lettering 
in the circle is white, would be for No. 
3. It is interesting to compare a design 
shown in different color combinations 
and it is a good practice to make trial 
proofs, as you seem to have done. The 
most effective can then be selected. 
As a comparison of these four demon- 
strates, there may be very decided 
differences. 

THE FRANKLIN PRINTING COMPANY, 
of Louisville, Kentucky.—The blotter 
“Use Franklin Types” is striking, and 
despite the fact that unrelated types 
are combined. Where usually an in- 
ferior result is attained, the situation 
is saved by the fact that the types are 
modern and up-to-date and the fact 
that there are few lines. Extra-con- 
densed, contrasting faces of the Bo- 
doni order—quite popular today—can 
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Cover (514 by 7%) of program issued by the printing school 
of the Masonic Home Graphic Arts Club of the Masonic Home 
and School of Texas in celebration of Printing Education 
Week. Iliustration and type, black. The effective border with 
its legend is thermographed in gold. Interesting and unusual 








An “eye-stopper”! Enlarged halftone of eye looms up boldly, 
black on white stock. Lower panel is solid bright red tint 
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scarcely be said to harmonize with square- 
serif faces more or less monotone in char- 
acter. We also find a contrasting modern 
cursive, which harmonizes in design qual- 
ities with Bodoni styles, combined with 
Kaufman Script, a monotone cursive 
which in its essentials is most suitable for 
use with monotone faces like the square- 
serif style. The band of two colors, a 24- 
point rule in yellow with a six-point rule 
just beneath in a red helps a lot, and it 
was an interesting stunt to have the line 
“Use Franklin Types” overprint the up- 
per yellow band and rest practically upon 
the lower red band. While restraint in 
layout saves the situation, as already in- 
timated, the relatively large size of the 
featured line tends to make the differ- 
ences in design characteristics of it and 
the inharmonious faces less noticeable. 

By ANY AND ALL STANDARDS the elabor- 
ate program booklet which the York Club 
of Printiag House Craftsmen presented 
at its tenth annual Christmas Party and 





Ladies’ Night must be adjudged a winner. 
A three-color job—green, red, and black 
—it was designed by Howard N. King 
and printed under the supervision of Jules 
Smith. The entire program was set by 
Phil Mann in Eden; the Maple Press 
Company made up the pages; Nelson 
Horn, of Horn Bros., had the responsi- 
bility of artwork and plates; the York 
Printing Company did the printing and 
contributed the binding. The inside stock 
—Fiesta—was contributed by the Strath- 
more Paper Company; the cover, a spe- 
cial red Fabrikoid was made by the E. I. 
duPont de Nemours Company. All these 
firms and individuals contributed of their 
abilities and knowledge to present to the 
guests a work which will take its place 
with other years’ examples of printing 
and creative craftsmanship. In addition 
to a message from the club’s president, 
Walt Smith, the program carries a brief 
story of the formation and history of the 
ten-year-old club, which now has a roster 
of 115 members. Listed also are names of 
members as well as the names of patrons 
and gift-box contributors for the evening. 

Matix Printinc Company, of Vandalia, 
Missouri.—Review of the attractive Cos- 
mos Club program is thus delayed be- 
cause the booklet was misfiled. Apologies 
to you. It’s very attractive, and the cover 
is striking. Eight one-point rules spaced 
about five points apart form a vertical 





Left: page from National Safety News 
edited by Carman T. Fish. Posters, 
available to members of the National 
Safety Council, Incorporated, were cre- 
ated by the Council’s art department, 
under the direction of E. I. Woodbury 


band near the left-hand side, which bleeds 
off at top and bottom. These rules are 
“broken” for a space at about two-thirds 
the way down the page to allow for a 
solid, horizontal color band over which, 
centered between the black rule band and 
right-hand side of page, the club name 
appears in black. Below, on the white 
stock, “Vandalia, Missouri,” “1938” and 
“1939” appear. These lines should be in 
smaller type for better proportion. Too, 
we don’t endorse the idea of “1938” and 
“1939” of this final line being spread 
apart to square up with the address line. 
The big gap in the center—which the 
dash in the center doesn’t serve to balance 
adequately—is more objectionable than 
the effect would be if the line were 
shorter. Squared blocks of type are all 
right when obvious makeshifts to bring 
them to even measure are not applied. 
It is unfortunate that the color on the 
cover, (a violet tint) was not used for 
those bands at top and bottom of the 
inside pages. Color there is too weak, 
particularly for the top band with 
name in reverse. On the whole, as 
already intimated, it is commendable. 

Witson Press, Limitep, of Toronto, 
Ontario.—Specimens are interesting if 
they are not—mainly on account of 
type faces used—smart and outstand- 
ing. The most attractive piece is the 
folder “First Impressions Count,” 
your own interpretation of one of the 
advertising items which THE INLAND 
PRINTER releases to its subscribers. 
The color combination on the front is 
sweet—two blues inclining to violet 
on a stock of the same hue, but 
brighter. Simple as can be, the front 
design is forceful as well as colorful. 
It does stop and hold the attention. 
The effect inside is also impressive, 
although so much matter set in bold 
italic is trying. A stand-up desk calen- 
dar is not attractive; it seems to lack or- 
der, with the dates for one month seeming 
to run into those of another. We confess 
it is a matter of effect rather than fact, 
yet the composition would be better if 
the months were in separate panels. That 
would require a larger card or smaller 
figures, and these are already quite small 
enough. Most interesting item, however, 
is the “Mighty Smart” blotter which, we 
presume, was mailed in an envelope and 
not as it would seem. A pre-canceled post- 
age stamp is attached to the upper right- 
hand corner over the green band extend- 
ing across. In space left open by type 
matter near the center name and address 
of recipient are typed in following a line 
“Memo to.” So far as we’re aware, this 
is a new idea in personalization. 

Me tsert B. Cary, Junrtor, The Press 
of the Woolly Whale, of New York City. 
—From this excellent and often uncon- 
ventional press comes a little book, “The 
Oath of a Freeman,” that is interesting 
historically as well as typographically. 
This is the three-hundredth anniversary 
of the first printing ever done in British 
North America, and as the Freeman’s 
Oath is said to have been the first job 
printed at the Stephen Daye Press at 
Cambridge in 1638 or 1639, the timeliness 
and interest of the production is appar- 
ent. The slim volume (5% by 8%) is 











SAILING AGAINST THE WIND 


A terrific headwind has swept across the sea of business for the 
past, few years. Surviving business institutions have proved sea- 
worthy under the most severe and adverse economic conditions 
that our country has ever known. With business still sailing 
against the wind, printed ising has d d the fact 
that it is a dependable, efficient, business-building power. ¢ At a 
time when no one can afford to try the unknown, we offer you the 
services of men whose judgment has been matured by years of 
close observation and successful activity in this field. Let us prove 
to you that the printed word, as we use it, can sail against the wind. 








This characterful piece of promotion is used as direct 
mail and as copy in The Adcrafter, publication of the 
Adcraft Club of Detroit. Second color is light blue 





Cover (5 by 7) of booklet issued by Kenrick & Jeffer- 
son Limited, England. Dark green on light green stock 
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Effective treatment for cover (9 by 12) done 
in light blue and black. It’s an eye-stopper 


bound in red cloth, and contains a historical 
study by Lawrence C. Wroth, as well as a note 
on The Stephen Daye Press by Melbert Cary. 
The Freeman’s Oath itself appears as a center 
spread, set in Caslon by Mr. Cary in the form 
in which he thought it might actually have ap- 
peared. (No printed copy of the original Oath 
is known.) The “reconstruction” is ingeni- 
ously done, a muddy and uneven impression of 
the type having been carefully aimed at and 
achieved. Daye was a worker in iron and steel, 
without experience in printing, and it is not 





Second color on original cover (9 by 12) is light tan, on cream stock. 
Design by Clifford Booth; produced in offset by Carnegie students 
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A MAGAZINE ON TYPOGRAPHY 


SEPTEMBER 


NINETEEN ¢ THIRTY ¢ EIGHT 


Cover of eight-page house-organ (412 by 6) put 
out by George Willens and Company, Detroit 


surprising that his type and presswork were 
poor. The book was issued by The Press of the 
Woolly Whale as a keepsake for members of 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts. It 
was distributed at a meeting of the Institute 
held in New York City in January, at which 
time Mr. Wroth delivered an address. All 
credit to the Whale for spouting an estimable 
bubble like this! 

Tue Joptin Printinc Company, of Joplin, 
Missouri.—Congratulations on the unusually 
fine handling of that codperative holiday ad- 





vertising brochure in which local merchants 
have pages preceded by a Christmas story to 
create interest and, of course, atmosphere. 
Although layout of the text pages at the front 
and the cover are exceptionally good, press- 
work is the finest feature. Some advertise- 
ments, due to a considerable use of bold 
types, and of being crowded, figuratively 
speak too blatantly. An example is the page 
for the O’Neill Tire & Battery Company, on 
which sans-serif types are combined with 
Caslon Bold, a rather inferior combination. 
Other pages are spotty, also have too many 
points of eye appeal as, for example, the 
otherwise interesting one of Inter City Flor- 
ists, in which we think the band of ornament 
at the left of the picture detracts materially. 
An advertisement with such a striking half- 
tone illustration beautifully printed as you 
have printed this one requires no ornament 
to set it off. If, therefore, the green band 
were omitted and the line “Let Life Be 
Lovely” were moved to the left, extending 
out from the text below, the page would not 
only be decidedly improved in appearance, 
but much more readable because of the elim- 
ination of distracting elements. If you will 
check through these pages, you will find the 
more effective pages are those where there is, 
first, few large and overbold types, and, sec- 
ondly, where the number of units of eye ap- 
peal (definite parts) is few. 

Cooper & Bupp, Limirep, quality printers 
of London, England, submit a remarkably 
attractive and characterful calendar. The 
sheets, approximately 12 by 18 inches, are 
bound spirally, so that the leaves are simply 
turned and the calendar kept intact through- 
out the year instead of being torn off. Silver 





Orange and black add to the punch of this cover (9 by 12) of publica- 
tion issued monthly by the I. T. C. A. Editor is William E. Lickfield 
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cord attached on each side allows for 
turning the leaves and provides means 
for hanging. Also at the back is a nar- 
row strip of stiff card stock to protect 
leaves from being torn by the wire bind- 
ing. Featured are large illustrations of 
decided wood-cut technique above the 
type matter, calendars for two succeed- 
ing months being on each of the six 
leaves. Caslon (old style and bold) is 
used. To make even rows of figures on 
the calendars, the dates of the final 
days of a preceding month appear in 
pale blue at the start of the first row of 
figures in each case while the beginning 
dates of the month to follow appear in 
the blue to fill out the final row. Fine 
taste is indicated by the selection of 
this blue for those figures, the slogan 
below the signature, “Craftsmen in 
Printing since 1876,” and the trade- 
mark device. A color at all garish just 
would not fit in. Rough hand-made qual- 
ity paper of fine grade with deckled 
edge at bottom adds a fine finishing 
touch. Here’s a calendar which would 
not seem out of place in the finest living 
room or library. A neat—and extremely 
useful—bit of craftsmanship also is the 
pocket diary. The spiral-bound “bit” 
fits into a vest pocket; contains entry 
space for every day in the year, postal 
information, and a list of proofreader’s 
marks; and has a durable cover stock which 
will catch the eye of any man. 

Puitte Aucust Myers, Newark, New Jersey. 
—The work you submit is as good as we usu- 
ally see on small, everyday commercial forms, 
such as folders, letterheads, envelopes, and the 
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The most popular version of Sans Serif ever 
designed is now available for both machine and 
hand composition + Available in three weights 


with Roman and Italic - Two of Condensed 


Type-specimen book cover (8% by 11), red and black on 
a white stock. Company is located in Rochester, New York 


like. Most of the specimens are quite mod- 
ern in character. Some of them—the folder 
for Modern Motor Sales, where the bulk of 
the type matter is surprinted on a vertical, 
silver band, and the announcement for the 
First Annual Swimming Meet of the Maple- 
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DIFFERENT THAN YOUVE 


Unusual contrast between thick and thin letters creates novel cover 
effect (8% by 11). Dark green on light green background. Good use 
of reverse type. Printing: Hooper Printing Company, San Francisco 


EVER SEEN! 


wood Country Club, for example—also 
have considerable character. In one or 
two cases, ornament is used rather ex- 
cessively, although there is point to this 
use on the cover of the interesting “The 
Grandfather Clock” booklet, where the 
rules and ornaments suggest pendulums 
and winding chains. These units on the 
left-hand side of the page, would be 
equally effective and attract more at- 
tention if the wave-line rules at the 
right and below were less conspicuous. 
In fact, the horizontal one—the one be- 
low the type—should be omitted, even 
though a finer and less conspicuous one 
were used to set the clock parts off from 
the type. Two colors would solve the 
situation beautifully, with the type mat- 
ter in the one of stronger tone or with 
the parts of the clock in color, in which 
case these parts would be emphasized 
and the type would stand out through 
contrast. The cards for Starkenberg and 
Holzman are smart and up-to-date, yet 
not at all freakish. Perhaps the most in- 
ferior specimen in the lot, and it isn’t 
downright bad, is the booklet cover, 
“What Price Religion?” Due to the type 
used and to the fact that the rule ar- 
rangement overshadows the type, this 
appears old-fashioned. We’d prefer less 
rule work and larger type. Finally, when 
you use red ink with black, make sure 
the red inclines to orange. Red which leans to 
orange reflects blue on the black and makes it 
seem snappier, whereas red which inclines 
to purple has the effect of making the black 
look dull. Observe the effect of this principle 
on some of your booklets. 


CLEMENT 
COMMENTS 





Going into new size (814 by 11), this sparkling house-organ continues 
to do a good job for the J. W. Clement Company, Buffalo, New York. 
Type is dark blue, ornament is gold, and stock is blue. Neat handling! 
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FIETY YEARS is a large sector of time. Probably more things of importance to humanity have 

happened in the last filty years than in any century since the beginning of history. Fifty years! 

They almost span the modern world. In 1884 street cars were drawn by horses; gas and 

kerosene were the universal illuminants; there was not a mile of cement road in all the country; 

Indians stili roamed the western plains; Thomas A. Edison was yet perfecting the electric light; 

the telephone was an experiment; sanitary and heating methods were young and crude; there 

were no subways, automobiles or skyscrapers; and the population of the country was little 

more than fifty millions, most of it in rural communities, and Chester A. Arthur was president of 

the United States. Today, with the remarkable developments of science and industry, it is con- the co Calleg fine print Sry 

tendable that there has been more real progress in the last fifty years than in all the time that ‘ Pi ng’. 

preceded it. From old and dusty tomes, from curious objects in the Mimeograph museum of 

mechanical development, from the lips of men old in service tothe fine art of duplication, comes 

the story: ia: a Was beliey, 
The A. B. Dick Company is now exactly filty years old. Its first officers were elected on , R Practicap 


May Sth, 1884. A full half-century! And one man has guided its destiny throughout all that 





CONTEMPORARY 
TYPOGRAPHY 


Page from Westvaco Inspirations for Printers, Number 114, issued by the West Vir- 
ginia Pulp and Paper Company. Original page, in black and green, was printed by 
offset lithography by The Lakeside Press, Chicago. Helpful text, excellent specimens 





Tue Goutp Press, of Atlanta, Georgia.— 
The center spread of your folder “Compel- 
ling Sales-Minded Printing” is effectively 
arranged. With services you offer cutomers 
presented following bold-face numbers in 
black surprinting orange circles, the third 
page is especially good. By contrast, page 1 
is most commonplace. First of all, the main 
title is too small for the page. A proper re- 
lationship represents Proportion, essential of 
effective design. With the letters overprint- 
ing three bands of ornamental border in red 
the title is not crisply clear as it should be. 
Too, with more weight at the bottom than 
there should be, another effect of the title 
being too small, balance is not right. Most 
unsatisfactory of all about this page is the 
disproportionate distribution of white space 
which forms a decidedly unpleasing contour 
(shape of area). Design is then static and 
unstimulating. However, there may easily be 
too much on one side in relation to that on 
another. This is the case at the top, and Jater- 
ally, where white space to the left of the 
flushed title is too little in relation to that on 
the right. Proportion applies, and it means a 
pleasing variety—neither too little nor too 
great a difference. In short, if the title were 
moved three picas to the right the effect at 
the particular point would be greatly im- 
proved. Too much type appears on the left- 
hand half of the page, so it is overbalanced 
there. One may achieve balance laterally 
without centering everything (or anything) 
if units of the design on the left of center 
are equivalent in weight to those on the right. 
Designs which are out of balance disturb 
readers—may do so to an extent that will 
handicap comprehension. The object of po- 
sitioning the different elements of a design 
should be, first, to give good form and then 
an effect of cohesion so there'll be no ten- 
dency to draw eyes of the reader hither and 
thither. Good balance allows one to look di- 
rectly and steadily at the design as a whole. 
Finally, one should set or draw his forms to 
make the fewest possible number of parts. 

Printinc House or Rosert WILLIAMS, of 
Evansville, Indiana.—Seldom do we see such 
a uniformly high character of work through- 
out such a large number of letterheads as 
those in the two portfolios recently received 
from you. And we must say your idea of pre- 
senting examples of your work, as shown by 
these two portfolios, is a most excellent one, 
certainly conducive to creating the utmost 
respect for the house sending them out. They 
give that air of quality and artistry, which 
should accompany high-class printing, and 
they show decidedly that you look upon your 
work of printing as true art, and not merely 
as common everyday business. For the bene- 
fit of our other readers, we state that these 
portfolios are made of heavy cover stock 
with an embossed all-over pattern simulat- 
ing grained leather. The full sheet, 20 by 26 
inches, is used, folded to 20 by 13, a slit 
being cut V-shaped through the one half to 
form two pockets, with a heavy black rule 
about eighteen points wide running down 
the slit sections, then folded again to 10 by 
13 inches. An extensive collection of letter- 
heads showing a wide range of styles and 
adapted to a large variety of business insti- 
tutions is included in each portfolio. On the 
front cover (the same design is used on 
both) appears the Williams trade-mark or 
emblem, a winged steed with one front hoof 
resting on the center bar of the W, the de- 


sign being in black and red on the blue 
stock, and black and blue on the red stock. 
To the right appears the word “Letterhead” 
in large sloping letters, the initial L being 
about nine inches high and joining the em- 
blem, while below, and lining with the bot- 


ter, including the dictator’s time, the steno- 
graphic time, office overhead, postage, print- 
ing and envelope making, and paper and 
envelopes, based on _ twenty-four-pound 
stock, for five groups: Ordinary papers, eco- 
nomical papers, everyday papers, prestige 
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tom of the emblem are the words “By Robert 
A. Williams.” To review each of the letter- 
heads would be almost an impossibility, 
there is such a large number—all uniformly 
good, all showing real artistry in type. In- 
cluded in the portfolio is a letterhead-analy- 
sis chart, and a separate sheet showing a 
comparison of the cost of sending out a let- 


papers, and distinguished papers. Strange, 
isn’t it? the small difference in cost between 
the lowest and the highest! Only 2.9 cents 
as shown in this comparison, but what a 
difference in the final appearance of the fin- 
ished letter! Our compliments, and con- 
gratulations on the excellence of your work, 
and the manner in which you present it. 
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Warwick TyPoGRAPHERS, INCORPORATED, 
of St. Louis, Missouri—The booklet “A Log- 
ical Definition of ‘Typography by Warwick’ ” 
does a bang-up fine job of creating a dis- 
tinguished typographic impression. It’s tricky 
in format, it doesn’t use any high-pressure 
arguments, but it packs an atmospheric wal- 
lop. There are only twelve pages (12 by 9), 
Plastic-bound between stiff board covers. 
Furthermore, there are perhaps no more than 
thirty words on each two-page spread! Three 
or four words of the beginning of a sentence 
appear on the left-hand pages; right-hand 
pages carry on with the copy, in type only 
a very little smaller. The larger-size type on 
the left-hand pages is in maroon; the text 
proper is in black. We're afraid we haven’t 
described this very clearly, but a tricky treat- 
ment like this must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. The main point is, that by emphasiz- 
ing the copy by means of size and display 
alone, a strong impression of dignity, stabil- 
ity, and craftsmanship is created. The copy 
itself hits the nail right on the head. We 
quote from a couple of pages: “The adver- 
tiser who buys expensive radio time, hires a 
costly program with artist of fame and re- 
nown, knows from experience that his job 
is not complete until he has engaged the 
services of an eloquent announcer to present 
his program and product. By the same token, 
the advertiser who buys expensive white 
space in newspapers, magazines, or in the 
form of direct-mail, employing creative talent 
to prepare copy and illustrations, has not 
done justice to his advertising effort until 
he has engaged a good typographer to elo- 
quently present his story to the reader-audi- 
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ence.” Incidentaliy, the end papers add a 
delicate but effective touch: small stars 
printed in white on glassine paper. Warwick 
does a consistently good job of promoting its 
abilities and services. 

Irwin L. Bocin, of Newark, New Jersey.— 
The world of printing needs more like you— 
more men willing to depart from the beaten 
path and explore new fields. As we've rated 
you among the country’s top-notch typogra- 
phers, we trust you and those who criticized 
the Newark Craftsmen’s Dinner-Dance pro- 
gram will be equally willing to give and take, 
for, it seems, you’re both right. We assume 
criticism was made because of a lack of in- 
stant comprehensibility—that critics would 
prefer the simplest of compositions in the 
most legible of types. Since, after all is said 
and done, readability is the prime essential, 
there’s point to that. But such a composition 
as we suspect the critics would consider ideal 
might lack glamour and “color”—and per- 
haps the essential (second, though it func- 
tions first) of power to attract and to interest. 
Too, the subject of the piece, a dinner dance, 
suggests a gala piece—something with more 
glamour than a church, lecture, or recital 
program. Surely, the program has glamour— 
is colorful. Against you, on the other hand, is 
the fact that the front design lacks form and 
order, unfortunate especially when color and 
character of paper, along with inks (red, 
blue, and silver on light, soft blue stock) 
provide the essential glamour. We don’t im- 
ply composition should be conventional, 
rather think it should be really “modern,” 
but to us, the silver panel is pointless and 
not only overshadows the type matter and 
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(to an extent) the emblem in red, but affects 
adversely arrangement of type with “Newark 
Club of” vertical along left-hand side and 
“Printing House Craftsmen” almost horizon- 
tal along top of silver panel. Really, the front 
is the weak point of the program and not the 
weakest feature is the line “19th Annual 
Ladies Night” printed in silver vertically on 
the piece at the right of the short front fold. 
At certain angles it is practically invisible. 
On the whole, the front design and this line 
at the right of it do not constitute good, or- 
ganized, and comprehensible, design. Good 
“pattern” is as essential (and as simple to 
achieve) in modern layout as in conventional. 
Otherwise, the program is quite all right, the 
title page with line emblem being particu- 
larly good. We’re not thrilled by the layout 
of the menu page due to mal-distribution of 
white space, but this would pass. Too, the 
pages with names of officers and members of 
committees seem crowded, but, again, these 
have a sparkle no precise and essentially leg- 
ible pages would possess. In the whole busi- 
ness one question which few designers con- 
sider is this: “What does the public think 
about it?” In that respect and despite pro- 
testation that designers ‘should lead out and 
“educate” the public to new forms, the writer 
persists in the belief that what the majority 
opinion of laymen (non-designer) finds most 
acceptable is what the designer should do, 
for, after all, the banker, the butcher, the 
grocer, and the lawyer buy more automobiles 
than typographic authorities and designers. 
Though the type is rather subordinated by 
rules and color panel, the announcement of 
Handley-Hall is effective and interesting. 


Celebrates 


» THE FOURTH ANNUAL 
t MEETING AND TOURNAMENT 


The celluloid front cover of this unusual program (8% by 11) is here opened to the left. The three sheets of the program proper are of light 
green stock; printing is in white and black; white Plastic binding. Designed by Charles Abadie, John C. Mever and Son, of Philadelphia 
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CAUSES OF WASTE IN TRIMMING 


Somewhere between mill-sheet size and trimmed-page size is some mal-adjustment responsible for waste. 


Bleed pages have thrown proportions “out of kilter.” Here is what a printing engineer suggests can be done 


HE PROPORTIONS of press sheets 
and mill sheets have been 
thrown “out of kilter” by the 
bleed page, now so widely demanded 
in booklets and advertising pieces, and 
which is at the same time so flagrantly 
guilty of gross waste in cutting and 
trimming. In the February issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, in an interview 
under the heading, “Less Trim, Less 
Waste,” M. E. Powers, Chicago print- 
ing engineer, nationally recognized for 
his efficiency work among printers, 
actually measured these wastes. This 
month, through the use of charts, Mr. 
Powers shows the cause of this waste. 
“As long as customers want to print 
on the margins of their magazines, 
booklets, and advertising pieces,” says 
Mr. Powers, “printers are going to find 
a way of doing it, regardless of the 
fact that pushing illustrations into the 
margins—even beyond the very edges 
themselves—very materially increases 
the waste in paper. The printer must 
have paper for grippers, for cross-bars, 
and added width to margins for trim, 
none of which appears in the finished 
piece. These paper wastes, cut away 
either in the trim of the book or in 
cutting press sheets from ill-dimen- 
sioned mill sheets, bear ratios to the 
entire sheet areas and to the ream 
weights entirely too high to be over- 
looked by printers who know the 
profitableness of efficiency and by cus- 
tomers who seek to avoid the expensive- 
ness of wastes. 

“Once knowing the measure of waste 
as we outlined it last month,” contin- 
ues Mr. Powers, “the next logical thing 
is to determine, if possible, the cause 
for it. Somewhere along the way from 
trimmed-page size to mill-sheet size 
there apparently is some mal-adjust- 
ment responsible for these wastes. Be- 
fore bleed pages were ushered in as a 
startling innovation in typographic 
style, trimmed pages and press sheets 
were quite generally even multiples of 
the mill sheets then widely accepted as 
standard sizes, and the percentages of 
trim waste were reasonably small. But 


By EDWARD T. MILLER 


the advent of bleed pages has so in- 
creased the size requirements of press 
sheets, that the latter no longer can 
be cut economically out of the mill- 
sheet sizes usually available. 

“Some printers attempt to squeeze 
the press sheet down to a mill size by 
omitting the cross-bars, by shifting 
gripper fingers to avoid engravings 
and electros, and by other stunts of im- 
position. But mechanical departments 
know full well that when a large bleed 
form is locked up without sufficient 
cross-bars, the chase becomes simply 
an iron band around a lot of type and 
material, and that every time the form 
is locked and unlocked the register is 
lost and only restored to some sem- 
blance of register—seldom close—by 
a lot of time and patience on the part 
of pressman and lockup man. Skimp- 


Check Size 


In an interview headed “Less 
Trim, Less Waste” in The Inland 
Printer for last month, M. E. 
Powers, Chicago printing en- 
gineer, revealed and _ partially 
tabulated measures of waste en- 
countered in cutting press sheets 
for 23 different sizes of booklets 
of 8-, 16-, 32-, 12-, and 24-pages. 


This month, another factual in- 
terview with Mr. Powers presents 
the causes of the waste. They were 
uncovered by Mr. Powers’ studies 
of the relationships existing be- 
tween the dimensional propor- 
tions of page, press sheet, and 
mill sheet. The revelations pro- 
voke the question of whether 
changes in dimensional propor- 
tions of some of the mill sheets 
might not be advantageous in 
eliminating some of the waste in- 
curred through the widespread 
use of bleed designs, and perhaps 
the further question of whether 
such changes might not eliminate 
the necessity for so many mill- 





runs of special sizes. 








ing on paper by the omission of cross- 
bars, and spending money at the high 
hour-cost of a press, seems a poor way 
to save the few additional cents neces- 
sary to have paper large enough for 
good mechanical production. 

“Granting that skimping on paper is 
poor economy, the question inevitably 
arises, ‘What is the relationship be- 
tween page size, press-sheet size, and 
mill-sheet size that is causing uneco- 
nomical cutting of paper stock?’ 

“Tt seems reasonable to expect that, 
within fairly narrow limits, the press 
sheet and the mill sheet should be pro- 
portional in dimensions to the page 
size, particularly as the page eventu- 
ally is to be cut in multiples of the 
mill sheet. But if the dimensional pro- 
portions are not maintained between 
page size and mill sheet, waste is 
bound to follow. The fact that these 
proportions are not maintained, and to 
what degree, is shown by the charts 
on the following pages. 

“At this point it may be suggested 
that page sizes, the unit of typography, 
do not follow any set rules of propor- 
tion, that there are several schools of 
thought as to what the basis of propor- 
tion should be to give the most at- 
tractive page. That of itself may be one 
reason for the present state of affairs. 
Perhaps there should be more agree- 
ment among designers before attempts 
are made to minimize the wastes in 
paper cutting and trimming. 

“In any event, it occurred to me 
that if printers, paper merchants, pa- 
per manufacturers, press manufac- 
turers, and users of printed matter 
were more familiar with dimensional 
proportions of page sizes, press-sheet 
sizes, sizes of standard mill sheets, and 
the maximum capacity of press sheets, 
it might be conducive of more codp- 
eration and assist greatly in evolving 
some plan for eliminating a waste in 
paper which reflects adversely upon 
graphic arts efficiency and economy. 
After many experiments and close 
study of their results, I concluded that 
dimensional proportions, indicated by 
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the slope of the proportional line, 
comes nearest to indicating the true 
proportional relationship actually ex- 
isting between page, press sheet, and 
mill sheet. 

“It became necessary to ascertain 
the line of dimensional proportion 
(briefly called the proportional line) 
for each of the trimmed-page sizes, 
press sheets, and mill sheets, so that 
the slopes of these lines might be com- 
pared, because only by the slopes of 
the proportional lines can the dimen- 
sional proportions of the page, press 
sheet, and mill sheet be intelligently 
compared. 

“To illustrate the manner in which 
the slope of the proportional line is 
determined, first notice on Chart | 
(Trimmed-Page Sizes), beginning in 
the lower-left portion, a short horizon- 
tal line meeting a short perpendicular 
line to form a corner, indicating 
where the upper-right corner of a 
trimmed page of a certain size would 
be if it were superimposed on the chart. 
To the right and a little above is indi- 
cated the corner of another page, and 
so on, until all of the same trimmed- 
page sizes mentioned last month are 
charted. The corner-marks show the 
relative sizes of the pages, one with 
another. The relation of such corners 
to base lines to show absolute measure- 
ments has been omitted, for it is the 
slope that is important in this study. 
In all of the charts, the relative sizes 
which are being compared are plotted 
simply by these corner-checks for the 
purpose of determining the slope of 
the lines of dimensional proportions 
of the sizes under study. 

“By inspection, a diagonal line is 
then projected in such a position as to 
sustain the nearest possible relation- 
ship to each one of the dimensions 
indicated by the ‘corners,’ the relation- 
ship of every other dimension being 
at the same time considered. This line 
becomes what is called the line of di- 
mensional proportion. 

“Since press sheets are to be cut 
from mill sheets, the slope of the line 
of dimensional proportion of the vari- 
ous-size press sheets required for the 
various page impositions now becomes 
important. Referring to Composite 
Chart II, drawn with ten sections or 
sub-charts lettered A to K, it will be 
seen that section or chart (A) (upper- 
left corner of the composite) shows 
the slope of the line of dimensional 
proportion of press sheets when the 
pages are locked up in 16-page forms 


with an allowance of 14-inch trim on 
three sides. The next chart (B) shows 
the slope when these same pages are 
locked in a 16-page form with an al- 
lowance of 34-inch for trim, and addi- 
tional paper for gripper edge and for 
cross-bars. These charts, together with 
the others making up the exhibit, seem 
to show that proportion is not affected 
by the question of trim, for in all cases 
the two trims (14-inch or 3¢-inch) 
have the same slope. Note, however, 
that a press sheet for 3¢-inch trim will 
be larger in area, the slope remaining 
the same, however. 








‘Trimmed Page Sises 














Chart I: Showing the slope of proportion for 
the trimmed-page sizes as recommended by 
paper companies and generally accepted as 
in good taste in the matter of dimensions 


“Forms of 32 pages (F) show the 
slope increasing sharply, indicating 
that there will probably be waste in the 
cutting of the press sheets if an at- 
tempt is made to use the same mill 
sheets as for the 16-page cutting. 

“Confirming what most printers 
know and seek to avoid, the slope lines 
of 12- and 24-page forms are indi- 
cators of paper loss. For the most part, 
printers are advising their customers 
to use the paper that otherwise would 
be wasted in 12- or 24-page booklets, 
by increasing the number of pages to 
16 or 32, or by increasing or decreas- 
ing the size of page so as to get the 
matter in a large page of 8 pages or a 
smaller page of 16 pages. The cus- 
tomer thus avoids an expense for pa- 
per ue does not get, and the printer 
is saved from an unsatisfactory pro- 
duction problem. 

“The slope of the twelve standard 
mill sheets (E) shows there is a dimen- 


sional proportion in the size of the 
sheets, but it is evident from our 
studies that this proportion is not meet- 
ing our present-day needs. 

“A composite (K) of these slope 
lines has been made so that the rela- 
tionship of one to the other will be 
more apparent. The lines of the various 
charts (A to K) simply have been 
superimposed on the one chart (K) 
without change. The heavy line is that 
of the mill standards. The solid lines 
are the slope lines of imposition hav- 
ing 1g-inch trim; the broken or dotted 
lines for imposition having °¢-inch. 

“This one superimposed collection 
of lines tells the story of proportion 
and the difficulty of cutting press sheets 
from mill sheets. The lines of the press 
sheets are not parallel to the line of 
mill sheets, so there is little chance of 
cutting without waste. Where the lines 
cross, there is indication of economical 
cutting with an actual minimum of 
paper waste. 

“These points perhaps may have 
given the impression that mill standard 
sizes meet the majority of needs, that 
any waste may be due to odd-size 
pages. As a matter of fact, these points 
are more or less accidents and apply 
only to pages of better than average 
size. The ideal condition, of course, 
would be when all lines are parallel, 
which is only another way of saying 
that all sizes would have the same di- 
mensional proportions and multiple 
cutting would be possible. Of course 
all this applies to 16- and 32-page 
forms—the 12- and 24-page lines are 
at so great variance with each other 
and with the other lines, that it is ob- 
vious the idea of dimensional propor- 


‘ tions for them is impracticable. 


“The fact that the proportional lines 
cross, indicating instances of good cut- 
ting, is of itself encouraging. It sug- 
gests that a small change in dimen- 
sional proportion of some of the mill 
sheets would afford all of the adjust- 
ment necessary. Note that I say a 
change in proportion. The question of 
the dimensions of mill sheets that will 
have the proper proportions to meet 
the present requirements of bleed 
pages is still to be solved.” 

At this point your reporter ventured 
to ask, “Now that you have demon- 
strated that this matter of incorrect 
dimensional proportions is the cause 
of all of the trouble that the printer 
is having in cutting paper for the print- 
ing of bleed pages, what is to be done 
to correct the situation?” 
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“The answer to your question,” re- 
plied Mr. Powers, “is that a detailed 
study will have to be made of new mill 
standard sizes to meet the new condi- 
tions. It is unfortunate that this prob- 
lem comes up so soon after standards 
have been set and sizes simplified by 
the many interested parties in the 
printing industry, and after all needs 
seemingly have been satisfactorily 
met. But suddenly, almost over night, 
we observe publications demanding 





bleed pages, catalogs with bleed pages, 
and 90 per cent of advertising pieces 
appear with bleed pages. 

“The printer tries to cut the new 
press sheets from mill standards and 
fails. He then resorts to special sizes 
with a probable penalty if the weight 
is less than the set minimum weight of 
the jobber or mill. A chain of trouble 
then follows with added costs for 
printer, paper jobber, and mill that 
will continue until mill sizes are ad- 





justed to meet the new demand that has 
come upon the industry so suddenly. 

“As we have pointed out, dimen- 
sional proportions of press sheets and 
mill sheets must be in agreement if 
we are to have multiple cutting with 
minimum waste of paper. And the de- 
termination of the proper proportions 
should be the starting point for the 
solution of the problem of new mill 
standard sizes that now so definitely 
faces the printing industry.” 








ScenE: A meeting of the six 

é Winchester brothers, executives 

a7 in the J. B. Lyon Company, AI- 

| bany, New York, and sons of 

A A Charles M. Winchester, chair- 

ws man of the board of J. B. Lyon 
' Company, Albany 


Haroip: This meeting is called be- 
cause I need your help on an important 
problem. Editor Frazier of Tur INLAND 
Printer has been after me for three 
months to pay a tribute to Father in his 
column “Tributes of a Son to a Father,” 
but I can’t seem to write anything ade- 
quate about it. For once I’m without an 
idea or an inspiration in spite of the in- 
spiring subject. After all, this is really 
not my entire responsibility—there are 
six of us who can render this tribute. 
We aren’t much on the sentimental side 
you know, and this sort of a subject is 
likely to drip with sentiment so we ought 
to avoid the “dear old dad” stuff. 

Earte: The fact that all six of us of 
varying temperaments have chosen to fol- 
low in his footsteps in the printing indus- 
that we 


to Father. It indicates 


cations long ago. 





try ought to mean something of a tribute 
have 
wanted to be associated with him for life. 
As you know, he never asked us to come 
into the business or demanded that we 
adopt bis trade. We all like the idea of 
working with and helping him, and we 
just naturally came along in. If he had 
been a hard, stern, unpopular father, 
surely half of us would have revolted and 
gone off about our own independent vo- 


Cuartes: It ought to be something to 
his credit, that we have all got along so 
well all these years without family fight- 
ing. He has exercised wise and patient 
leadership and chairmaned our few dis- 
putes. His influence and guidance have 
trained us in the intricacies of the indus- 
try, kept us working hard, and prevented 
any parasites or black sheep from turn- 


Charles M. WINCHE STER as seen by 
Bavihi Cnille, Chills, : Melle, wale John 


ing up among us as yet. He has been fair 
and just to us, as he has been to all his 
employes through the years. 

Dan: Aren’t we emphasizing ourselves 
too much in this situation? After all, he 
was climbing from apprentice boy to com- 
posing-room foreman before any one of 
us was born. And then, in spite of all of 
us, he went on to become president of this 
big company before any of us deigned 
to offer our unvaluable services to this 
institution. Look at all he had to put up 
with in our squawling, squabbling house- 
ful. He even managed a star baseball 
team and showed us how to throw our 
first outcurves through it all. I often re- 
call his statement that he had never taken 
a vacation in the first twenty-five years of 
his business life. 

LutHer: You are getting a bit over- 
excited with your subject there, and for- 
getting that Mother was the boss in the 
home and deserves a lion’s share of the 
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credit in managing our noisy household 
so well, though Father deserves some 
credit for being such a good picker and 
then letting her manage. However, be 
sure to emphasize his general good na- 
ture and his spirit of hopefulness and 
courage in the face of difficulties. His old 
family bywords, “The Lord will Provide” 
and “We will cross that bridge when we 
come to it,” can very well be carried on in 
our own families. Yes, and don’t forget 
that by refusing to let anything worry 
him he has kept all his hair (and it’s not 
entirely gray) and has had no operations 
or any serious illnesses while the rest of 
us have grown gray, bald, had operations 
and nervous breakdowns. Here he is, at 
seventy-two, on the job at nine o’clock 
every morning and giving advice and 
counsel to president “Ernie” and to all 
the rest of us. 

Joun: Well, there isn’t much left for 
me to add, except to remind you that at 
seventy he crowned an active career as 
a master printer by being appointed by 
President Roosevelt to represent the em- 
ployers of all the graphic arts industries 
at the International Labor Office in Gen- 
eva, Switzerland, where representatives 
of employes and employers from these 
industries from forty-two countries met 
to discuss methods of improving condi- 
tions in our industry. He took an active 
and leading part in this important con- 
ference and we all felt proud of this honor 
which crowned many others he has re- 
ceived over the years. 

Haroxp: Well, this has certainly been 
more than helpful and yielded plenty of 
material for a tribute to a fine father who 
would have earned our love and affection 
for his human qualities alone even if he 
had remained a struggling, unsung com- 
posing-room foreman. If there is no ob- 
jection, we will accept Luther’s motion 
that the minutes of this meeting be spread 
upon the records and a printed copy be 
sent to Editor Frazier and to Father. We 
are adjourned. 
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“PReERC TING THE AMERICAN Holey 


A Few 


ema rks on 
ypography 


By MEYER WAGMAN 


The following 
printed here with the 


“My Dear Son” 


letter is 


hope 


re- 


that it may prove helpful to 


all young 


T FREQUENTLY happens 
that when a typographer 
is discussing the merits of a 
job, he is confronted with 
the statement: “That is just a 
matter of opinion.” Granted 
that there are differences 
of thought, the fact remains 
that the above is all too often 
merely a stock comment, 
without justification. 

The half-page advertise- 
ment reproduced here ap- 
peared recently in national 
publications. It has definite 
typographic merit; it might 
be called good typography; 
it might be defended by 
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men who face the 
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There are many good ways 
to save. For the young man 
on a small salary, life insur- 
ance offers the largest protec- 
tion features with the surest 
return at least cost. Themoney 
you save in other investments 
may be there when you want 
it; save 
through life insurance is sure 


the money you 
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“VERMONT 


A Mutual Company, founded in 1850, 
“as solid as the granite hills of Vermont.’ 
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HE FOLLOWING LETTER is reprinted here with the hope that it may 
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claiming that criticism of it 
is based on personal opin- 
ion. In suggesting points of 
revision, however, I submit 
that it isn’t only a matter of 
taste—there are reasons for good ty- 
pography, reasons which the typog- 
rapher should be familiar with and 
capable of applying so that typogra- 
phy can contribute its share. 

In the first place, I have revised the 
top line, using caps and small caps, 
with a dash of italic, to give it more 
character and to make it more quickly 
readable. The caption, in the resetting, 
is closer to the illustration; in the orig- 
inal, the caption looks as though it had 
slipped. Furthermore, in the resetting 
the two lines have not been squared up. 
It would have meant forced spacing, 
and this is one of the main causes of 
bad typography. (Although the forced 
spacing in this instance would hardly 
be noticed, I have refrained from using 
it in order to stress a point.) 


The original display (at left) seems 
to crack and separate from the head 
down. The solution called for a larger 
type without more color. The 471 
Caslon seems to me to fill the bill, and 
is very much in keeping with the spirit 
of the layout. 

The rearrangement of the text is the 
big change and, I believe, a definite 
improvement. The difference is so ob- 
vious that it scarcely needs explana- 
tion. The 137 Caslon was used because 
of its color. In this case, due to the line 
leading, I would have liked the 137 
Caslon better if it had had the long 
descenders. 

The signature has been changed a 
little, also. In the original, the Scotch 
Roman italic and the two lines in New 
Caslon beneath the signature are dis- 


At left: Original advertisement (4% by 121%) as it appeared in national publications. At right: The adver- 
tisement as revised by Mr. Wagman, who tells in the accompanying article why he suggests these changes 


turbing—they look too crowded and 
too large—and are hard to read. In the 
resetting, notice how much more clean- 
cut the signature looks, and how much 
easier it is to read, even though caps 
are used throughout. 

The coupon has been rearranged to 
give a more interesting appearance. It 
doesn’t occupy any more space, yet it’s 
easier to grasp. 

In short, I believe the ‘reset adver- 
tisement reads easier, is nicer to look 
at, and consequently will get better 
results. It observes the fundamentals of 
good typography and retains all the 
effect the advertiser intended in the 
original conception. 

Just a matter of opinion? Well, 
that’s what the layman might claim. 
But what do other typographers say ? 
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Photographs by Albert E. Peters 


: a enctl, Sh dl, Stick 


1. Henry M. Bettman: Levison Printing Company, San 
Francisco; edits The Pi-Box, brilliantly, for San Francisco 
Craftsmen; headed the Craftsmen’s delegation to Boston last 
August. Is a candid-camera expert, Scoutmaster, salesman, 
copy writer. Shoots with a Zeiss Super-Ikomat (adv.). 


2. Dan Situ: Art director, I. S. Berlin Printing and Litho- 
graphing Company, Chicago. Designed our cover this month. 
Idea behind it: artists, management, technical men look up to 


Tue INLAND Printer. ’S a fact! Slick work, as usual, Dan! 


3. H. W. Von Ruopen: Art director, since 1937, of the 
Williamson Printing and Publishing Company, Springfield, 
Illinois. Versatile artist; traveler and linguist; speaks Ger- 
man, French, Italian, Spanish, and Arabic. 


4. M. E. Powers: Printing engineer, Chicago. On page 59 
of this issue he raises the point: Are new dimensional pro- 
portions needed in the sizing of mill sheets? With charts 
and sound argument he indicates that they are. 


5. FRANK E. CUNNINGHAM: Foreman of the composing room 
of the Chicago Times. Has worked on “nearly every paper 
in New York, including the New York Times.” Huge Mer- 
chandise Mart now marks spot where Frank first hit Chicago, 
in 1906. Has been around a lot since then. 


6. S.F. Beatry: Secretary of the Chicago Graphic Arts Fed- 
eration, and editor of The Galley Proof, the Federation’s wide- 
awake bulletin. Calm, diplomatic, good natured, Mr. B. knows 
countless printers and watches out for their interests. 
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Questions about offset are welcomed by Mr. Hohenthaner, and will be answered through this department 





Negatives Without Camera 

Could you outline the method used in turn- 
ing out negatives for lithography in which 
the camera or vacuum frame is unnecessary ? 
Is the method being used to any great ex- 
tent ?—T. S. T., Akron, Ohio. 

The method outlined in your letter 
can be employed only in the produc- 
tion of negatives from text matter, 
stone engraving, or other “line” sub- 
jects; and only strip film or regular 
offset film (such as Kodalith) can be 
employed as a light-sensitive material 
to produce the negative. Ordinary dry 
plates or process film are out of the 
question because of the comparatively 
heavy layer of photographic emulsion. 

Briefly, an ink impression is printed 
on the face (emulsion side) of the film 
in daylight; the film is developed to 
obtain proper background opacity; 
the protective ink impression is 
washed off with benzol or tetrachlor- 
ide; and the film is immersed in hypo 
until the last vestige of the creamy sil- 
ver image has been dissolved. To 
produce a direct positive, the film is 
placed in the hypo bath after making 
the impression. The ink is then re- 
moved and the image developed to 
suitable opacity. In the production of 
either negative or positive, the film is 
washed well before drying. Either of 
the following developers can be used: 

Number 1 


Sodium Sulphide (sat. sol.) 8 oz. 
Water 





Water 
Hydrochinon 
Sodium Sulphite 
Sodium Carbonate 
Potassium Bromide 
Sulphuric Acid 
It is obvious that the original im- 
pression must be sharp and clear 
without rendering the image ragged 
through over-inking the form. This is 
a common cause of failure, due to 
over-zealousness on the proofer’s part. 


40 minims 





It is far better to use a normal flow 
of good stiff letterpress black or litho- 
transfer ink to which some red lead 
has been added. Remember, the nega- 
tive or positive can be no better than 
the original impression, so the opera- 
tion must be done most carefully. 

There is nothing new about the 
process and it is not in common usage. 


Kodachrome Reproductions 

It seems to me we spend a great deal of 
time in retouching our Kodachrome subjects. 
Can you offer any suggestions that will help 
out on this item? According to the supply 
man, our color-separation negatives should 
represent the various colors almost per- 
fectly, and our experience certainly hasn’t 
proven this to be a fact.—L. H., Chicago. 

Although the comparatively new 
large Kodachrome transparencies (4 
by 5—5 by 7—8 by 10, and so on) re- 
produce slightly better than the minia- 
ture 33-millimeter size, because of the 
retention of color concentration when 
enlarging to a usable size, there is 
still much to be accomplished before 
any of these subjects reproduce even 
close to perfect. 

In general, color-separation nega- 
tives which effect 55 per cent correc- 
tion can be considered average on the 
miniature sizes; with 65 per cent on 
5 by 7 and up to 70 per cent on the 
8 by 10 approximately right. From 
this, it is obvious that the degree of 
enlargement is a large factor in just 
how much manual color correction is 
necessary. 

We assume you are employing the 
recommended color filters, designated, 
C-4 yellow printer; N-61 red printer; 
N-61 blue printer; K-3 black printer. 
These are the “Wratten” filters sug- 
gested by the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, and are employed universally 
for Kodachrome reproduction. 

Several brochures regarding this 
type of reproduction work have been 
published and can be obtained free. 


Glue Method, Deep Etch 


Several times you have mentioned making 
“Deep-Etch” plates with bichromated glue. 
Where can I obtain formulas and working 
directions? The economy angle is very at- 
tractive.—L. C., St. Louis, Missouri. 

The following procedure and form- 
ula will be satisfactory in most shops. 

1. Counter etch the plate with: 
Waterss oe eh 
Hydrochloric Acid —_................................2 0z. 

2. Scrub under running water and 
flow with the following sensitizer 
(filter well) : 

(A) 
LePage’s Photo Engravers’ Glue 
Distilled Water 


Destin bere Wr ACs se 
Ammonium Bichromate 
(C) 


Aqua Ammonia _...._____ =... 


3. Coat the plate outside the whirler 
and whirl quite swiftly to insure even 
distribution of the relatively heavy 
solution (75-80 revolutions a minute. ) 

4. When plate is dry, expose be- 
neath the usual photographic positive 
plate. (It might be well to mention 
that halftone positives to be used in 
conjunction with the glue method 
should be a trifle full in the highlights, 
and slightly on the open side in the 
shadows. This is necessary to compen- 
sate for a certain increase in contrast 
bound to occur, due to the thickness 
of the glue coating—printing under. 
The exposure is usually from 114 to 
3 minutes. ) 

5. After exposure, apply heavy de- 
veloping ink, distribute smoothly with 
a soft cloth, and, when apparently dry, 
dust well with powdered dragon’s 
blood (obtained from any photoen- 
gravers’ supply house). 

6. Next soak the plate in water 
(85° G.) for about three minutes and 
“develop out” with a swab of wet cot- 
ton or wool. 
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7. Again counter-etch the plate with 
the original acids, assisting the clean- 
ing action by gently scrubbing the 
plate’s surface with a pledget of cotton. 
This completed, prepare to etch the 
plate in order to secure an intaglio 
printing image. 

8. Apply the following etch, either 
with a wide paper-hanger’s paste brush 
or by immersing the plate in tray con- 
taining this solution: 

Ferric Chloride 3 02. 
Nitric Acid (C. P.) V2 072. 
Distilled Water 16:02. 
Table Syrup (to make) JAgal. 

If the tray method is preferred, it is 
necessary to protect the back of the 
plate with a coat of asphaltum or other 
acid-resisting ink. 

9. Flush both sides of the plate with 
water, and after blotting with news- 
print or blotters, quickly fan dry. 

10. The next step is to apply a 
grease- or ink-attracting base to the 
now-incised image. Dubar, Laquer, or 
other greasy-plate base preparations 
are generally used, although even as- 
phaltum or thinned-out transfer ink 
will prove fairly satisfactory. The 
“base” is applied and distributed 
evenly with a soft cloth, fanned dry, 
and a smooth uniform coating of de- 
veloping ink applied. 

11. Next soak the plate for five 
minutes in a lye bath to assist in re- 
moving the light-hardened glue stencil. 
Water bs 
Lye . 1 Ib. 

Remove from the solution on the ex- 
piration of this method, and scrub 
clean with a tuft of cotton or wool un- 
der a stream of hot water. 

12. After the usual operation of 
etching with a chemically treated gum 
solution, the plate is ready for press. 


Proofs, Photolithography 

How do some of the printers, especially 
those who specialize in proofs for photo- 
graphic purposes, obtain that dull, lusterless 
impression that we find photographs so 
sharply? Is this a special ink or is it the 
paper that does the trick?—B. W., Chicago. 


There is no special ink we know of 
which will produce the results men- 
tioned above, and the paper is hardly 
the foremost consideration. (We sug- 
gest that correspondents enclose a 
sample proof with such queries. ) 

Try adding 114 ounces of ether and 
1 ounce of kerosene to each pound of 
letterpress black before pulling the 
proofs and see if this does not give the 
desired results. The paper used in con- 
junction should be of a semi-gloss, 
blue-white enamel. 
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Offset Principle 


I have been selling both letterpress and 
offset printing for the past three years, and 
prior to this I worked as a press apprentice 
in the shop. My shop experience has been 
invaluable; so far as letterpress work is con- 
cerned I know what it’s all about. But this 
mysterious offset—-! 

Being out in my territory 90 per cent of 
the time, I have had but little opportunity 
to get acquainted with just how the offset 
division produces its work. Naturally, I 
know that a form is photographed and then 
a printing plate is made from the negative, 
but beyond that I am completely in the dark. 
There must be other salesmen in the same 
predicament who wonder just how the nega- 
tive makes a plate—how a flat plate can 
print—how to explain the process to a pros- 
pective customer? Help!—C. H., New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 

The radical difference between off- 
set and letterpress printing is that the 
actual printing image, in offset, is on 
an even plane with the surrounding 
portions of the plate (flat), whereas in 
letterpress the printing areas are raised 
(in relief). Printing from a perfectly 
flat surface may appear quite mysteri- 
ous, but the explanation actually is 
simple enough. 

Originally, the lithographic process 
consisted of manually drawing the 
printing image with a special greasy 
ink (tusche) on the surface of an ex- 
tremely porous slab of limestone 
(Kellheim stone) ; after which it was 
possible to pull impressions simply 
by damping the water-retaining sur- 
face and re-inking the form with roller 
or ink-saturated cloth-covered paddle. 
The success of keeping the bare (white) 
areas of the printing stone clean rested 
primarily on an ordinary law of nature 
—the fact that grease (ink) cannot 
permanently adhere to a damp surface. 

On the other hand, the grease image 
had a natural affinity for the printing 
ink. Because the necessary porous 
stones could not be wrapped around 
a cylinder, nor economically ground 
to a suitable cylindrical shape, slow 
flat-bed presses were employed for 
printing. About the time the litho- 
graphic process appeared to be obso- 
lete and of no further use, the fast 
rotary offset press (1903 Rubel) came 
into existence, giving new impetus to 
the method. 

The newer press employed newer 
flexible sheets of uniformly roughened 
(grained, and resembling the surface 
of frosted glass) zinc or aluminum 
which, when chemically treated, acted 
as a satisfactory substitute for the 
time-honored stone, inasmuch as the 
grain promoted a certain amount of 


smooth water retention so vital in the 
process. The plate, being flexible, eas- 
ily could be wrapped around the 
necessary cylinder. 

The offset press differs from ordi- 
nary letterpress rotaries. As the name 
implies, in the offset the impression to 
paper does not occur directly from the 
actual form, but rather from the offset 
image. Briefly, the cylinder which 
bears the grease-ink image is caused 
to print onto arubber-covered cylinder 
which in turn transfers the impression 
to the paper; obviously this requires 
three cylinders instead of the usual two 
in letterpress. The diagram below 
shows the basic principle of the offset 
press. For the sake of simplicity the 
cylinders are drawn in a _ vertical 
position in this diagram. 





Offset principle: grease-ink image on 
plate goes to rubber-covered cylinder 
which transfers the impression to the 
paper. Three cylinders are required 











Almost concurrent with the offset 
press came the photographic methods 
of not only assisting in the reproduc- 
tion steps but also in the production 
of press-plate images. The basic pro- 
duction routine has not deviated a 
great deal since. 

Copy which comprises the job 
proper is photographed, and the nega- 
tives assembled to represent a reverse 
position of the final printed job. After 
some judicial retouching, opaquing, 
and so on, the negative is ready to 
be used as a transparent image in pro- 
ducing the actual press plates. 

A previously grained zinc or alumi- 
num plate is cleaned thoroughly, by 
scrubbing under running water, and 
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counter etched or cleaned with a mild 
acid to create an ink-receptive surface. 
The plate is then coated with a watery 
solution of bichromated albumen and 
dried on a special machine (whirler) 
the bed of which revolves in sweeping 
turns, thus promoting even distribu- 
tion of coating. 

After this, the plate is placed face to 
face with the negative in a glass- 
covered pressure device or vacuum 
frame, which results in perfect contact 
between the two surfaces (negative 
and plate). Generally this contact is 
controlled by the sucking action of an 
exhaust pump which removes all the 
air between glass cover and the loose 
rubber bed of the machine. The nega- 
tive covering the plate is then exposed 
to the powerful rays of an arc lamp; 
the length of time depending on local 
shop conditions (strength of light, 
quality of negative, and so on). 

Exposure completed, the plate is 
removed from the frame; the entire 
surface is covered with a smooth coat- 
ing of ink, then dried; and after soak- 
ing a few minutes in water, the image 
is “developed out.” This is accom- 
plished by applying a wet pledget of 
cotton in a circular motion. Develop- 
ment here consists of removing the ink 
which covers the portions representing 
white paper on the printed job, thus 
leaving a clean sharp lithographic 
printing image. 

Just why the excess ink is so easily 
removed always seems to be amazing 
to the novice. In homely language, 
here is what really takes place: During 
exposure in the vacuum frame, the 
light rays filter through the trans- 
parent parts of the negative onto the 
plate’s sensitive coating and hardens 
these affected portions to the extent 
that they become insoluble, or imper- 
vious to water. When the coating of 
ink is applied to the entire surface of 
the plate, followed by immersion in 
water for a few minutes, the portions 
protected from the hardening influence 
of the light rays (by the light-resisting 
opaque parts of the negative) become 
swollen, or, in a solvent state, easily 
removed through the physical applica- 
tion of wet cotton or wool, while the 
ink-covered exposed areas (printing 
image) must remain, being unaffected 
by water. 

After some minor chemical treat- 
ment, the plate is ready for the press 
run. The operations are all relatively 
simple and familiar. 


Screen-plate Photography 
Is Described by Mertle 


ALUABLE information is contained 
V in “Color Reproduction of Screen- 
Plate Images,” a thirty-one-page bro- 
chure by J. S. Mertle, A. R. P. S., 
recently published by the G. Cramer 
Dry Plate Company, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. The subject dealt with is an im- 
portant one, since screen-plate and 
Kodachrome reproduction is arousing 
wide interest in all branches of photo- 
mechanics, primarily because of the 
true pictorial and color effects con- 
tained in such originals. 

The work is divided into two sec- 
tions: Part one deals with the principle 
and history of screen plates, and the 
manner by which color effects are in- 
corporated in the single photographic 
image comprising the screen plate. 

The procedure of screen-plate pho- 
tography is outlined and special ef- 
fort is taken to explain why only one 
photographic image (positive) is re- 
quired in the screen-plate processes, 
whereas three separation images are 
necessary in the regular three-color 
photography procedure. 


Part two of the brochure is probably 
of greatest practical interest to the 
process photographer. Here the au- 
thor deals with the photomechanical 
utilization of screen-plate and Koda- 
chrome originals, and describes the 
two methods of color photography 
(indirect and direct halftone proc- 
esses) applicable in screen-plate re- 
production work. 

Special equipment for screen-plate 
reproduction—short-focus lenses, pro- 
jectors, color filters—is given close 
attention, as is also the problem of 
filter factors when employing Cramer 
Panchrome plates with the special tri- 
color filters recommended for Koda- 
chromes and the various types of 
screen-plates. 

The brochure is in convenient size— 
51% by 814 inches. It should be in the 
hands of every serious photomechan- 
ical worker. It is sent free upon request 
by the publishers, who are to be con- 
gratulated on this further evidence of 
their desire to assist the American 
graphic arts by periodical publication 
of instructive literature on progress 
and new methods in the field of photo- 
mechanical reproduction. It is a grow- 
ing field, and an important one. 





WHAT IS FUTURE OF PRINTING? 


R. B. Fishenden, editor of ““Penrose 
Annual,” is a recognized authority on 
printing methods. In The British and 
Colonial Printer he ventures his opin- 
ion as to the future of the leading 
competitive printing methods. Here 
are a few of his predictions: 

“It is unlikely that letterpress print- 
ing will be displaced as the most widely 
used process; but changes, to meet the 
increasing speed competition of offset 
and gravure, are inevitable. Flat-bed 
speeds apparently have reached the 
mechanical limit, and it is in the larger 
sizes where the rotary principle scores 
the greater advantage. We already 
have letterpress rotaries producing as 
good work as good flat-bed. Letter- 
press inks, to dry by heat, are one of 
the most significant advances, which 
may in time replace inks of normal 
types for quick production. 

“Although letterpress still will be 
the biggest process, photo-offset will 
grow and improve, in some measure 
along existing lines of development, 
but already there are indications that 
the grained zinc or aluminum plate 
may be replaced by other forms of 


surface which may obviate some exist- 
ing minor faults. It is possible that 
a form of dry lithography will be 
evolved, and the potentialities of mer- 
ecury printing should not be over- 
looked. Offset printing has the advan- 
tage that plates are prepared quickly 
and without a very large expenditure. 
Cheap commercial work is done and 
high quality attained with equal ease. 

*“Photogravure must succeed com- 
mercially because it is economical for 
long runs on inexpensive papers. No 
other method can equal it for high 
speed and quick drying. It should not 
be overlooked, however, that high- 
speed letterpress rotaries with heat- 
drying inks, give similar facilities in 
some directions. The significance of 
inexpensive coated papers is inclined 
to make letterpress a future compet- 
itor of commercial gravure. Where 
tone and color rendering are valued, 
gravure will be used increasingly.” 
(In the United States, high-speed 
“oravure,” used for newspaper sup- 
plements, is called “rotagravure” to 
distinguish it from “‘photogravure,” 
the sheet-fed slow-printed kind.) 
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Offset-Installation Cost 

Will you please give us an idea of what it 
would cost to install a small offset depart- 
ment? If we go into it we would start only 
in a small way and gradually build up. We 
would prefer to make our own plates, so in- 
clude the cost of camera and whatever other 
equipment we would need. As to the press 
size it could be, say, 17 by 22, with the rest 
of the equipment in proportion. 

Could we pick up enough second-hand 
equipment to get started, and about how 
much could we save by so doing?—C. H., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Although it is entirely possible to 
purchase enough second-hand machin- 
ery to start into production, the saving 
is an extremely doubtful economy and 
hardly good business. We suggest 
starting out with a good solid founda- 
tion, then later on installing a unit or 
two of second-hand equipment if neces- 
sary. There are enough problems in 
placing a new offset department on a 
paying basis without the difficulty 
usually presented by second-hand. 

Platemaking equipment—vacuum 
frame, complete camera, layout tables, 
sinks, 17 by 22 offset press, plates, 
chemicals, plumbing, carpenter work 
—should run close to $6,500. This fig- 
ure is based on new machinery of 
standard make, with the advice of tech- 
nical experts included. 


Rollers, Hand Transfer 


Is it customary to use composition rollers 
for hand transfer work, or would you say the 
leather roller is better for this purpose?—A. 
A., Omaha, Nebraska. 

A good leather nap roller is defi- 
nitely better for this purpose because 
of the superior (sharper) impression 
which results. We might mention that 
leather nap rollers improve with use 
and require some preliminary treat- 
ment before being employed the first 
time. While some workers treat the rol- 
ler with tallow, following this with 
soaking in litho varnish and a further 
inking treatment, the application of 
tallow can be eliminated without any 
ill effects. 

Massage some number 00 varnish 
into the new roller and wrap in a var- 
nish-saturated cloth for the first day 
and night. Repeat the application of 
varnish daily for a week, scraping the 
nap each morning with a flexible ink 
knife. The following week, on every 
possible occasion “roll up” the roller 
on a suitable ink slab covered with an 
extremely stiff transfer ink to raise the 
nap and remove the excess covering. 
Use the roller on every opportunity 
thereafter and the results will more 
than pay for the preliminary treatment. 
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The 
Typographic Scoreboard 


March, 1939 


Subject: The Saturday Evening Post 


Issues of February 18 and 25, and of March 4 


89 page and two-page advertisements 


Type Faces Employed 


KCATAMONG CL) scuterscciecan ease PA 
Old Style, 14; Bold, 13. 
REGO oie te oss ro caravercisioseuaioreteroherecessanere 15 
Book (T), 6; Regular (M), 9. 
MARTON AS oycrsroce ts otarere arscstorersios ayers 13 
Old Style, 10; Bold, 3. 
BSOOKIMAN WE) se cos cares ececlevereieceave sieves ll 
Scotch oman Cl). visos-6-66-e.ccisorws ll 
Renney: Ml) ois. s.s:i- acs less ctelsvers:alevavere 2 
Wopne mold GM) o.ghers.searsiaisrs es Siererals 2 
SARK CV WANIS. LO) ooo. scccerslccsca cecoreseiaeis 1 
CentnrysBoldia a) icc oh oteve sis:acaseve ers 1 
Century Expanded (T).............+ 1 
OSTEO: 2) Er US (2 by Rane ae a 1 
ALTOL EAR 201 0 0 i OS 0 Dee eae a ree a 1 
FranklinGothic (M) ....6.<046:0006 < 1 
Pata MONI i, pct. eiateios eile wrestle 1 
RSPEI ONN asia na saloseravaybiasisese sietehaions 1 
*M—Modernistic; **T—Traditional. 
Ads set in traditional faces......... 76 
Ads set in modernistic faces........ 13 


Affecting the score, of course, is the 
fact that the display of 22 advertisements 
credited above to traditional type faces 
appeared in faces of modernistic char- 
acter. On the other hand, only 1 adver- 
tisement credited to modernistic type was 
topped by traditional display. Thus, if 


Deserves a Good Dog Food 


Rep HEART @ Doc Foop 


7 








display rather than text were considered 
in the analysis, the score would be: Tra- 
ditional, 55, Modern, 34. 


Weight of Type 

Ads setain lightface. o:.6:0:5 6.606 56s 46 
Ads -setinwheld-tace se. 615.510 5.6 «9:9:<10s 31 
Ads set in medium-face............ 12 
Style of Layout 

GonveMtiOr alls orsiere: visce sxetsterorsy oleh sey cs 48 
Moderately Modern............... 31 
Pronouncedly Modern............. 10 
Illustrations 

Gonventional =. 56 si.cicsieisisieieie siete, 0is 60 
Moderately Modern..............- 28 
Pronouncedly Modern............- 1 
General Effect 

(All-inclusive ) 

GOnVeNntiOn al 2 xiec5si<zsisrevere/arejererste a0) 41 
Moderately Modern............... 43 
Pronouncedly Modern............. 5 


It is interesting to note that the old, 
familiar faces are in the lead in this tabu- 
lation. Compare it with that of the Vogue 
pages (in our January issue). 





This little number 
is added proof of o 
product to be trusted 


E.R. SQUIBB & SONS 





Scorekeeper considers these the best conventional and modern page advertisements 
in the three issues of The Saturday Evening Post that were considered in this analysis. 
It is understood, of course, that only typography, layout, and art are here involved 
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PRINTERS STUDY WAGES, HOURS 


Importance of keeping employe-records is stressed in this article, which discusses the as-yet-undetermined 


scope of the Wages and Hours Law, and points out some of the legal ramifications « By RILEY E. ELGEN 


ES, the Wages and Hours Law 

) affects the printing business. 

There is no way of getting away 
from that. The extent of the effect on 
your business depends upon its char- 
acter and conduct. If you fill orders 
that come from across state lines, you 
are engaged in trade “among the sev- 
eral states or from one state to a place 
outside thereof,” which is the same 
thing as saying that you are “engaged 
in commerce or in the production of 
goods for commerce.” 

Now, when you do such things, the 
law says you are likely to, unthink- 
ingly of course, bring about “labor 
conditions detrimental to the mainten- 
ance of the minimum standard of living 
necessary for health, efficiency, and 
general well being of workers.” If you 
are guilty of such things, the law says 
that (should your work go into other 
states) you “spread and perpetuate 
such labor conditions among the work- 
ers of the several states.” In ordinary 
language, your neighbors in other 
states are likely to “catch” the disease 
you have. The law claims you will add 
burdens on commerce and stop the free 
flow of goods and it expresses fear that 
the way you conduct your business will 
lead to labor disputes, thus “burdening 
and obstructing commerce” and the 
free flow of goods in commerce. All 
this interferes with the orderly and fair 
marketing of goods in commerce. It is 
undoubtedly quite flattering to learn 
what an important cog you are consid- 
ered to be in the economic system. But 
that is likely to be the principal satis- 
faction you will get out of the law’s 
operation. 

The Act is styled, the “Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938” and applies to 
any labor entering into work that is 
not strictly local. In deciding just how 
local your operations may be, it is well 
to remember that the power of the 
Federal Government under the Com- 
merce Clause of the Constitution has 
been rather broadly construed by the 
courts in recent years. Anybody who 
attempts to say what acts would not 
add to the burdens of commerce as de- 
fined in the Act would be a very rash 
individual, particularly, before the 


court defines these points. The law is 
so new that much clarification is still 
needed as we go along. 

In learning about wages and hours, 
don’t overlook General Hugh John- 
son’s ill-fated Blue Eagle of N. R. A. 
The objectives of the present “Fair La- 
bor Standards Act” are much the same 
as those of N. R. A. The two Acts deal 
with collective bargaining, minimum 
wages, maximum hours, and the aboli- 
tion of child labor. If you have some 
copies of the abandoned Blue Eagle 
Codes of fair competition, don’t treat 
them as obsolete literature. Glance 
through them and you will find that 
they have a rather direct way of saying 
exactly what was meant. While the 
Wages-and-Hours Act is not legally re- 
lated to the old Codes, it plans to ac- 
complish much the same results by be- 
ing less specific. Words that are written 
into laws are only words until adminis- 
trators begin to interpret and enforce 
the laws. One may make a narrow in- 
terpretation, another seek the spirit 
rather than the letter of the law. The 
present administrator of the wages- 
and-hours division of the Department 
of Labor appears to indicate the broad 
viewpoint. 

You doubtless know that the admin- 
istrator will consider exemptions of 
messengers from the provision of the 
Act rather than cause curtailment of 
employment opportunities. There may 
be other exemptions as we progress in 
enforcement. If you, as an individual 
or corporation, make representations 
to the administrator, your application 
will be considered. On the other hand, 
preference will be given to representa- 
tions made by your industry as a 
whole. In either event, though, you re- 
ceive a hearing and that means you 
have an opportunity to pay a fee to 
some lawyer who “knows his way 
around” and about the Act, the rules, 
the regulations, the regulators. 

You or the industry may make an- 
other application to employ learners 
at a wage lower than the minimum, as 
a means of preventing curtailment of 
employment opportunities. Or, if you 
have in your employ, or wish to utilize, 
handicapped workers whose earning 


capacity is impaired, you will need a 
hearing and ruling. If the representa- 
tion is sufficiently convincing and well 
done, you may not have to pay the min- 
imum wage, provided that, to do other- 
wise, would tend to cause unemploy- 
ment in the plant. 

There are forms to fill out, investiga- 
tions, hearings to attend, petitions for 
this, that, and the other thing. It is un- 
doubtedly another lawyers’ paradise. 
As partial proof, the night law schools 
of Washington are all instituting spe- 
cial courses by specialists on the Act, 
so that soon there will be an entire new 
crop of lawyers to add to the more than 
3,000 listed in the Washington tele- 
phone book and these don’t include an- 
other 3,000 who work full time for the 
Government. 

If you get the right kind of applica- 
tion filled out, have it filed in correct 
form and language, and it is supported 
by evidence at one of those inevitable 
hearings, you don’t have to pay ap- 
prentices the minimum wage. Unfor- 
tunately there seems to be no clause 
that permits you to apply for leave to 
pay less than the minimum wage to the 
lawyers you have to hire to do these 
things. Still, to give the lawyers their 
due, someone has to learn to speak the 
language of the administrator. 

Fine lines have been drawn by regu- 
lations defining with great particular- 
ity an executive, and who is, or is not, 
a professional worker, and also defin- 
ing when a person is, or is not, engaged 
in a “local retailing” capacity. 

Important to you as an individual in 
the field of printing is the industry 
committee—-nine members, with three 
each for the public, the employes and 
the employers. It is this committee that 
may summon you, if or when you are 
absent minded, stubborn, or otherwise. 
They are also the representatives of 
your industry, who recommend wage 
orders to the administrator. While he 
may turn down their recommendations 
after a hearing, he cannot make a valid 
order differing greatly from them. So, 
it looks as though the members of the 
industry committee for your field are 
the ones you invite to lunch, if and 
when you happen to be in Washington. 
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Just in case you may have come to 
feel that the best way is to leave every- 
thing to the industry committee, don’t 
overlook the records you must keep as 
an individual printer. There are rec- 
ords on forms not prescribed and, fur- 
thermore, they may not be destroyed 
for four years and must be open at all 
times for inspection. The record to be 
kept is a sort of daily biographical 
diary of each employe, with Social 
Security number, hours worked, wages 
received, and similar data. Don’t over- 
look the Social Security number; it is 
an important item. 

With the hourly wages generally 
paid in the printing business, it does 
not seem to me as though anybody 
working for you is likely to get a raise 
or work less time under the law. You 
are probably paying far more than the 
minimum, and hours of work are 
shorter than the maximum provided in 
the law. But you still have to keep the 
records and there will still be plenty of 
occasions in the future when you or 
the industry will be subsidizing law- 
yers to translate legal language into 
plain English and English back into 
the language of Government. 

By the time I had run down about 
one-half the regulations that have so 
far been issued, and read some of the 
interpretations placed on words and 
phrases in the bill, I began to feel re- 
morse concerning my references to 
friends of the legal profession. In fact, 
I began looking for one of them to help 
me out of my entanglements. This was 
particularly necessary when I tried to 
read the six single-spaced pages of reg- 
ulations concerning industries of a sea- 
sonal nature. As printing is not a sea- 
sonal business, unless there are certain 
exceptions, you might escape that part 
of the Act. But, it might be just as well 
to read it and make absolutely certain. 

If you are engaged in printing a 
“weekly or semi-weekly newspaper 
with a circulation of less than 3000, the 
major part of which is in the county of 
publication” the administrator says 
your printer’s devil doesn’t need to be 
paid even the minimum wage. Exempt- 
ing those country newspapers was not, 
of course, a bad move, although some 
of them, down in Texas, cover a great 
deal more territory with their small 
circulation than some of our large met- 
ropolitan dailies in the East and West. 

Just where you, as a printer, will be 
directly affected under the wages-and- 
hours regulation is something that may 
be decided individually in a large num- 
ber of cases. Retail or service estab- 
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lishments, the greater part of whose 
selling or servicing is in intrastate com- 
merce, are exempt. It may be that one 
of our lawyers, who are becoming 
“specialists” in this legislation, will 





be able to make representations prov- 
ing that certain printing establish- 
ments, perhaps a large number, do not 
come under the terms of the law. That, 
is something for the future to reveal. 


-<MUGWUMP” IS ONE MAN’S HOBBY 


F YOU ARE interested in meeting a 
I printer who has many other jobs as 
well, drop in at Paul J. Sauer’s estab- 
lishment at Slades Corners, Wiscon- 
sin, seven miles southwest of the small 
city of Burlington. There are about 
eighty-five people living within the 
town limits, but Slades Corners is just 
as progressive as many other villages 
with larger populations. 

Paul J. Sauer is the village post- 
master; he operates the grocery and 
general store; and on Thursday of each 
week he issues a four-page weekly 
newspaper called The Mugwump. One 





Paul J. Sauer makes up The Mugwump in 
his spare time each week at Slades Corners 


of Mr. Sauer’s younger sons operates 
an electrical shop in the rear of the 
Sauer building. 

All these services are housed in the 
big white Sauer general-store building 
~-which is one reason that no other 
meeting place is required in the vil- 
lage. Everybody of importance in 
Slades Corners comes into that store 
every day for one service or another. 

But of Mr. Sauer’s many activities, 
The Mugwump is the most outstand- 
ing. He began printing it as a hobby 
back in 1892, and has kept at it. That 
makes forty-six years in all, and Mr. 
Sauer has only missed one issue during 
that time, and that only because he was 
too sick to get out of bed, and nobody 
else in town could set the type. 


Mugwumps, so history tells, were 
Republican-reform bolters in the presi- 
dential campaign of 1884. They were, 
so tradition says, people who put their 
mug on one side of the political fence 
and their wump on the other. In other 
words, they were quite conservative. 

Below the masthead of the paper is 
a line which hints at the editorial pol- 
icy: “The Mugwumps are always on 
the safe side.” 

The Mugwump has a weekly circula- 
tion of 380 copies, about fifty of which 
are mailed to people in other states 
who at one time lived in Slades Corners 
or who visited there. Many farmers in 
the Slades Corners territory also sub- 
scribe; it costs them only thirty-five 
cents a year. 

The Mugwump is strictly a one-man 
proposition. Once a week Mr. Sauer 
makes a trip to Burlington and man- 
ages to sell quite a bit of advertising, 
for Burlington merchants want to 
reach the Slades Corners market. 

Most of the news goes on the back 
page of The Mugwump, with adver- 
tisers getting a fine break on the first 
three pages. You see, there isn’t so very 
much news in a town of eighty-five. 

Mr. Sauer started out in the printing 
business with a small 6-by-9 foot-oper- 
ated press. Then as time went on, he 
bought a 9-by-12 Gordon electric job 
press which turns out his paper for him 
in a jiffy. If local merchants want busi- 
ness cards and small circulars printed, 
Mr. Sauer does this for them at a mod- 
est price. 

“1 like the work,” says Mr. Sauer. 
“I never have an idle moment, and 
people appreciate the fact that I go to 
all this work to give them a weekly 
paper. You know, there isn’t any 
money in it to speak of, but I figure 
this community is better off for having 
a newspaper. I regard it as my hobby. 
It keeps me interested.” 

Mr. Sauer began printing The Mug- 
wump when he was fifteen years old. 
At that time he was working in the 
Sauer grocery store for his father, Paul 
E. Sauer. Today, at sixty-one, Mr. 
Sauer opines that he thinks he’ll be 
printing The Mugwump for another 
ten years or more.—MarTIN FRANCIS. 
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THEIR CREDIT IS GOOD—MAYBE! 


But that new salesman, on his toes, wasn’t taking any chances! To make sure, he asked for partial payment 
’ ? ¥ 9 Pp pay 


in advance—and got it. And on other accounts, too, he employed wise forethought that opened the Boss’s eyes 


INCE THAT NEW salesman, Tom 
S Barry, came to work here,” said 
my old-time printer friend, Ed 
Crosly, “I’ve learned where I ‘muffed’ 
a lot of profits in the past. I’ve learned 
that how we sell is as important as 
what we sell. And I think I know bet- 
ter now how to make two dollars do 
the work of three. All in all, it adds 
up to larger earnings—and better se- 
curity where I extend credit.” 

A statement as full of meat as that 
is bound to pique anybody’s curiosity, 
especially mine. As I sat with Ed in 
his office that Saturday afternoon— 
he in a talkative mood—lI asked many 
questions. Of course he rambled a bit 
—he was feeling expansive and relaxed 
—so I’ve boiled down what he said. 

“In order to understand why Barry 
has been so effective,” he told me, 
“you’ve got to understand that from 
the day he started as an errand boy 
with the old firm of Barnhart Brothers 
and Spindler, he has been a student— 
always learning. He spent his nights 
completing high school, then he went 
to law school, meanwhile working as 
a salesman by day. Then he gave up a 
$45-a-week job to clerk in a law office; 
then came the war, so he went to the 
army for a year; and eventually he 
went with a publishing house where 
he rose to executive position. Mean- 
while he had married and become the 
father of two children. 

“Two years ago, a son of one of the 
main stockholders ran the business into 
the ground. It folded up, despite all 
Tom tried to do. But Barry isn’t one 
to stand still. A year ago he somehow 
came to me, and he made good from 
the start. 

“As a matter of fact, Joe, I have 
a ten-thousand-dollar-a-year man for 
four! But I’ll have to take him into the 
business or lose him. Wait ’till I tell 
you more about him.” 

He leaned back in his swivel chair 
for some moments to relight his pipe. 
Then he continued: 

“Barry’s philosophy regarding the 
printing business is simple. He says it 
is divided into three parts: Manufac- 
turing, sales, and credits. He says they 


By MAXIM HIRSCH 


are the three links in the chain and ‘a 
chain is only as strong as its weakest 
link.’ He says that the average printer 
concerns himself usually and mostly 
with saving in production, and forgets 
—or doesn’t know—that profits can be 
made in the ‘front office’ in sales and 
in credits.” 








Credit Okay ? 


Heads it is, tails it isn’t! How 
profits can ‘“‘leak out”? when cred- 
its are left to chance is told in the 


accompanying article. Here is 
sound advice for all salesmen. 











“What about that ‘front office’ 
part?” I interrupted. 

“Well, in short, he means that you 
may be a whiz at production and sales, 
but if you don’t watch your credits, all 
your profits will ‘leak out’ there; or, 
if your credit extension is careful and 
your production is good, but you don’t 
get enough sales, your business won’t 
last long; or, if you’ve a good sales 
department, and carefully give credit, 
but you turn out poor work or your 
production costs are high, your busi- 
ness again won’t last long. Each one 
of those ‘links’ must be strong. He says 
most printers keep their eyes only on 
the shop, and that they’re losing plenty 
in not watching the front office.” 

“Come to think of it, that just about 
hits right,” I said. Ed took a few more 
puffs, then resumed. 

“One day I asked him to call on the 
Columnar Lamp Company of America, 
a swell looking place over on Michigan 


Avenue. I’d been doing business with 
the outfit for a year, receiving four 
small orders, all paid for. I figured 
their credit was good, considering their 
lavish layout and prompt payment. 
Tom came back with a $250 order and 
a check for $100. ‘What’s the check 
for?’ I asked Tom. ‘That’s to cover 
the paper for this job.’ Then he told 
me that he actually didn’t think they 
were worth a $250 credit, but. of 
course, he didn’t let them know that. 
He sold them on the idea that we were 
giving them a close price and that we 
needed some assistance to swing it, so 
“‘Wouldn’t they advance the cost of the 
paper ?’—and they did!” 

“Sounds like a good idea if you can 
put it over,” I interjected, “but a fellow 
takes chances on losing a customer.” 

“Sure, that’s what I said to Tom. 
He told me that in his estimation they 
weren't worth a $250 credit, especially 
when it was a little firm like ours 
taking the risk; that without the down 
payment he wouldn’t have taken the 
order. I asked him why. It seems that 
he knows some ways of getting a line 
on credit abilities of firms that we fel- 
lows don’t. He had gone to the county 
recorder’s office in the county building 
-~any one of us can do the same thing 
because the records are public—and 
looked up the incorporation records of 
these Columnar Lamp people as well 
as those of some of our other custom- 
ers. He found they had started on a 
‘shoe-string’ and a fancy name, and 
that there was a chattel-mortgage on 
their swell furnishings. ‘So,’ he said, 
‘with all their eye-filling trappings, 
they lack financial solidity; they’re go- 
ing up the ladder, but they might fall 
too, so we’re not going to hold the 
bag if we can help, at least, not for 
much!” 

“Very nice,” I said. “Most salesmen 
don’t bother themselves with angles 
like that. They’re interested only in 
getting orders.” 

“That’s where the front office loses 
money for the firm instead of making 
money—that’s what Tom means when 
he says the front office can earn profits 
too. It’s a good point, unquestionably.” 
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Ed paused for a few moments to let 
the lesson sink in. For an instant I 
thought I was back listening to one of 
my professors. 

“Let me tell you of a case where Tom 
saved me $175 on an otherwise lost ac- 
count. I took orders from the Elite Rod 
and Gun Club, a sporting club to which 
many of the big politicians of this town 
belonged. Their names on the letter- 
head as ‘Advisory Board’ made it look, 
to the average person, like the letter- 
head of the Standard Oil Company: 
the club’s credit surely was good! You 
didn’t notice that small type: ‘Incor- 
porated not for profit.’ 

“About six months ago they called 
to place an order and I sent Tom over. 
They then owed me about $150. Tom 
came back with a $50 order and also a 
letter from the president stating that 


‘in consideration of your extension of 
additional credit to the club, I guaran- 
tee the payment of past and future bills 
incurred by this club.’ Two months 
later, when they had paid only $25 on 
account, they lost their lease and ‘died.’ 
There were no assets. Other creditors 
could look only to the corporation for 
payment. Nevertheless, because of that 
letter with the personal guarantee, we 
were about the only creditor that col- 
lected. We were paid by the president, 
though—not by the club!” 

“Well, ‘dollars saved are dollars 
earned,’ ” I put in at that point. 

“T’Il say they are!” echoed Ed. “Just 
think, we have to do from $1,500 to 
$2,000 worth of business to make up 
such loss. Ever think of it that way?” 

“No,” I said, “not in so pointed a 
fashion as you’ve just shown.” 





“Nor had I, until Tom made me see 
it that way. Well, anyway, any time 
we do business with a small corpora- 
tion now, we ask for a letter signed by 
one or two of the ‘big shots’ in which 
they personally guarantee the account. 
That’s just for safety. Tom says that 
when those fellows see that the firm 
is heading downward, they make sure 
we are paid first, before other credi- 
tors, so that they, as guarantors, won’t 
have to pay personally. I never thought 
of it that way, but it has worked out. 
And, if they don’t pay that way, we can 
hold ’em personally later. So, you see, 
Barry shows that it’s as important how 
we sell as what we sell!” 

“Guess, I’d better take some notes 
on what you’re telling me, Ed. You’ve 
got profit-making ideas there, sure 
enough.” 





Sts the Same Type, but— 


HE WEBER PROCESS, for changing 
Tithe proportions and characteristics 
of a line of type, has created consider- 
able interest. Martin I. Weber sends 
from his studio in New York City a 
great number of exhibits showing his 
skill in condensing, extending, and 
even changing the contours from ro- 
man to italic in a font of type. It is an 
idea that will attract advertisers seek- 
ing type novelties. 

Mr. Weber can make his camera re- 
produce fashion drawings “stylishly 
stout” or fashionably slim,” as fashion 
demands. There are further possibili- 
ties in these camera effects which Mr. 
Weber, a skilled artist, undoubtedly 
will produce, for he is an ardent ex- 
perimenter and tireless worker. 

Fifty years ago, or more, there was 
a French machine which consisted of 
an iron frame like a printer’s chase in 
which a sheet of rubber was held and 
stretched by screws. This was laid on 
a lithographic design and a proof 
pulled on the rubber sheet. The sheet 
was then stretched all around by means 
of the screws, thus enlarging the de- 
sign, which was then transferred to an- 
other stone. The design on the rubber 
could be condensed or extended to get 
distorted effects. The camera eventu- 
ally took the place of this machine by 
enlarging and reducing. 

Then came Arthur Fruwirth, the 
camera wizard in photoengraving. Mr. 
Fruwirth showed in “Penrose’s An- 
nual” (1912-1913, volume 18, page 
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220-223) a series of remark- 
ably interesting effects in 
lettering changes secured by 
photography. 

In 1927, “Achievement,” 
that masterpiece of the pho- 
toengraver’s art, edited by 
Louis Flader, showed on 
pages 210-211 lettering that 
had been handled by means 
of the camera, as Mr. Fru- 
wirth had handled it fifteen 
years before. This was the 
work of the Wolverine Pho- 
to-Engraving Company, De- 
troit. J. S. Mertle, technical 
director in the laboratory of 
the International Photoen- 
graver’s Union, informs me 
that the latter work was done 
by Alfred Exel. 

So this work that Martin 
Weber is doing has a long 
history, the pioneer and 
master in the art being Ar- 
thur Fruwirth who led the 
way years ago.—S. H. H. 


x 


Martin Weber obtains the varia- 
tions shown at the right from one 
line of type (top) with the aid of 
a camera. All the changes from 
the original copy have been made 
photomechanically. No artwork 
has been employed, other than 
the little cartoon figures, drawn 
after the photographic work was 
done. Remarkable face-lifting! 
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| PUOITUUTH 


Questions relative to proofreading problems solicited for consideration here. Replies cannot be made by mail 


The Proofroom Library 


Last evening, while looking through your 
department (which I look forward to read- 
ing every month), I noticed a request for a 
list of books which could be used for refer- 
ence in the printer’s proofroom. If I were 
starting a library for a proofroom, the follow- 
ing books would find a place on the shelves 
(those which I deem absolutely necessary 
are starred): Encyclopedia Britannica; 
Who’s Who*; Webster’s Dictionary*; Ox- 
ford Dictionary; “The American Language,” 
Mencken; “Modern English Usage,” Fowl- 
er; “The King’s English”; Bartlett’s Quo- 
tations; University of Chicago Press Manual 
of Style* ; Roget’s Thesaurus; a good atlas* ; 
a good book of historical dates*; “Manu- 
script and Proof”; the Bible*; a Bible con- 
cordance*; a type catalog* ; dictionaries of 
various languages (French, German, Span- 
ish, Italian). 

This is only the beginning of the list. I 
could go on all night listing books, especially 
more dictionaries, such as Stormonth, Impe- 
rial (for British spellings), and Century and 
Worcester (for American spellings). Copies 
of the Constitution and the Declaration of 
Independence are also valuable. The style 
book for the Government Printing Office is 
helpful at times. The Encyclopedia Amer- 
icana might be included. A good copy of 
Shakespeare’s plays is worth its weight in 
gold, I would say. 

In my own office I have most of the above, 
plus the works of most of the well known 
American and British authors of the past 
century. These are helpful to me, but I doubt 
their good in a printer’s proofroom. I also 
keep, for reference, most of the books I have 
worked on. If the author comes out with a 
companion volume, it is much easier to check 
over the minor details. I hope the above list 
of books will be of use to the inquirer. 

—Massachusetts. 


A fine and welcome letter from the 
Old Bay State! I started discussion of 
the proofroom library away back in 
1923, in one of my earliest numbers of 
the department. We have had many in- 
teresting suggestions. Of course the 
lists that have been submitted in the 
Proofroom family’s spirit of helpful- 
ness have all been affected by the indi- 
vidual writers’ own needs and personal 
preferences; the result is, we have had 
a wide range of suggestion. 
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It “makes a difference,” of course, 
what kind of a shop is under discus- 
sion. A country weekly wouldn’t be 
much interested in a type catalog, but 
would need local directories for its ter- 
ritory. A highbrow press would have 
no concern for the telephone books but 
would use the foreign dictionaries. 

THE INLAND PRINTER has, I may be 
permitted to remind you, a book ser- 
vice through which readers can sup- 
ply their book needs with convenience. 

It would be helpful to Proofroom’s 
followers if we could go much further 
in the naming of useful books for the 
print shop. What are your choices? 


Why of the Reading Board 

I am young and no doubt ignorant, and am 
just starting to work in the proofroom, get- 
ting trained. Have had some experience hold- 
ing copy, and am now getting a try-out as a 
reader, for which opportunity I am most 
grateful. But it seems I am expected to do 
everything the way everybody else does, and 
as it seems the way everybody always did. 
For instance, I must use a slanting board on 
the desk. Is that really necessary ?—Ohio. 


Customs are based on the experience 
of many persons, and this is one of 
them. When working on long galleys, 
and reading dozens of them in a day, 
it has been found that the slanting 
board gives a better and easier focus 
than you have when the proof is laid 
flat on the desk. The strain on a proof- 
reader’s eyes is great, and it is good to 
do everything possible to ease it. The 
lighting of a proofroom is most im- 
portant. Eyes differ; one person’s eyes 
need a sharp light, others do better 
with a more subdued light. Each reader 
should be permitted to arrange his 
work in the way that produces least 
eye-strain. It is best for a beginner to 
fall in line with tradition and custom. 
As time passes and he becomes estab- 
lished in the plant, he will be able to 
make such adjustments as he finds 
really desirable. 


Apportion, Accredit 


A question arises with us concerning the 
correct use of certain words which appear in 
the following sentences: “He apportioned 
the supplies among his men”; “Much of a 
man’s success must be accredited to his 
friends.” Would “portioned” and “credited” 
be better?—Illinois. 


Presumably the querist has con- 
sulted the dictionaries and found no 
more conclusive comment than I can 
give, after a similar consultation of 
three or four dictionaries. I assume, 
therefore, that he is interested in my 
personal choice. I would not linger a 
moment over the second sentence, but 
would write “credited” without a mis- 
giving. But, quite inconsistently, I 
would also be much more apt to write 
“apportioned” than portioned. Why? 
I just simply can’t say—because I just 
simply don’t know. No doubt it’s the 
result of what I have heard or read, 
unconsciously influencing my personal 
preference in this matter. 

The definitions indicate little differ- 
ence in each pair of words. “Accred- 
ited” does, however, seem to have a 
special force in business language and 
in the usage of school people; it seems 
to mean “credited to” in a sharper 
sense than the word has in the sentence 
given. None of the four possibilities 
mentioned in the query could be called 
wrong. I think choice would narrow 
down to a matter of personal custom 
and preference rather than clearly 
marked differences in the words them- 
selves. In fact, each pair seems to be 
pretty much a pair of synonyms. 

But of course a positive answer is 
desired; and this is it: “credited,” 
okay; “portioned” probably better 
than “apportioned.” Note that in each 
of these words the prefixed syllable, 
“ap-,” “ac-,” is equivalent to “ad,” 
Latin for “to”—and that each word is 
followed by “to,” so that the prefix 
really looks like an overload. 
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See Enclosed Clipping 

The enclosed clipping may interest you 
sufficiently to produce for us some of the 
lively comment for which we look to you 
and Proofroom.—Minnesota. 

It’s our favorite reading, in this cor- 
ner: The Enclosed Clipping. Our 
eagle-eyed friends of the department 
don’t miss much! The clipping is from 
William Feather’s magazine. Editor 
Feather printed a letter from his son, 
a college student, in which the young 
man praised the Old Man’s output (our 
sons really are thus graciously moved 
now and then—and how Dad does love 
it!), and added a word of filial admo- 
nition. “When they return home,” he 
quoted from the paternal pages, “their 
Oxford accent clings to them for the 
rest of their life’”—end quote. Then he 
added, with youthful flippancy, “How 
about that? Are you trying to be home- 
spun, or is that something ultra-mod- 
ern, not to be found in my edition of 
Fowler?” 

Feather, Senior, submitted the ques- 
tion to a New York University profes- 
sor, who refereed after this manner: 
“ ‘Lives’ might imply that each man 
had several, like a cat; or in the sense 
of business life, social life, etc. We say 
‘We must keep our nose to the grind- 
stone.” ‘Noses’ might imply that each 
man had several. Also we would say, 
‘Both of them had their ears and nose 
frozen.’ The entire question is rather 
hairsplitting. So long as the sense is 
clear and the sentence does not sound 
queer, I would not change either form 
for the other. Fowler’s book is good in 
ridiculing pompous and obscure phra- 
seology, but is too fussy over minute 
and unpractical distinctions.” 

Good man! Few dare speak thus 
freely of the great and properly ad- 
mired Fowler. He is too fussy. He’s 
best, as reading, just where he’s least 
useful to practical printerfolk. The 
simple truth about the matter now in 
hand is that the young collegian was 
pedantic where the Old Man had been 
practical. However, it’s fine to see the 
youngsters thinking along these lines. 
More power to them! 


Making the Index 


In making indexes I prefer scratch pads 
of about Number 20 stock, about 2% by 4 
inches. I find cards are harder to separate 
quickly and handle when working in haste. 
As each item is written on a slip it is quickly 
torn off and thrown into a box. It is better 
to take off too many items than not enough. 
Later the superfluous ones can be discarded 
as slips are sorted. Especially is this true 
when it is necessary to feel one’s way in the 
beginning until the type of index is clearly 
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in mind. There are so many kinds, according 
to the nature of the book and the preference 
of the author. 

Indexes always seem to come to me to do 
as last-minute thoughts in haste and without 
much opportunity to analyze the work be- 
forehand. The very first one I ever did—with 
no previous knowledge of how to start—was 
a cross-index on a good-sized cookbook. I 
worked out the above system then, and was 
glad to see the method ratified in your article 
on indexing in the October magazine. 

—Michigan. 

It is too bad that work so often has 
to be done hurriedly. There’s too much 
of this “RUSH!” business. It would be 
bad enough if it had to be that way, but 
half the time the last-minute rush is un- 
necessary and unjustified; could have 
been avoided by looking ahead a bit at 
the start. Still, my many years in the 
newspaper business, where the dead- 
line is always leering at you, brought 
me to a state of mind in which it seems 
working under forced draught is not 
always wholly bad, at that. Sometimes 
work done in a tremendous hurry-up is 
better than work done daintily, with 
lots of time and no pressure. The rea- 
son is, | suppose, that when you have 
plenty of time you are apt to overelab- 
orate, “fuss” all the life and quality 
out of the stuff, and attain perhaps a 
cold and formal perfection without the 
spark of life. But this applies more to 
writing than to indexing. 

There’s a new thought, for me, in the 
suggestion of letting the work take 
shape as you go along, instead of hav- 
ing it all perfectly mapped out before 
you begin. Within limits, this idea may 
be very useful. It is necessary to have 
the fundamental character of the work 
well defined at the start, but it is also 
true that many details come up as you 
go along that are much too good to be 
discarded for the sake of adherence to 
the starting design. This is where judg- 
ment comes in; and judgment is one of 
the prime requirements of this work. 


Menu Vocabulary 


We print a great many menus and wine 
lists in the course of a year, and it would be 
fine if we could get hold of a dictionary of 
French and other language words and terms 
used in cookery and wines and liquors. Can 
you tell us where to look?—New York. 


There certainly must be such books, 
but, frankly, I don’t know what they 
are or where they can be found. The 
best advice I can give is, ask some of 
the big booksellers, or inquire at the 
libraries. It will be a favor to the 
Proofroom family if some of its mem- 
bers will invest a little energy and a 
stamp, and let us know what books of 
this type they have found useful. 


Long, Worth the Space! 

I would like to add my bit to the dis- 
cussion on collating. I have read proof for 
over eleven years without a copyholder. 
There is from fourteen to twenty-eight hours 
of linotype production a day for me to read, 
and the work covers every variety of print- 
ing. In one shop it ran more to business 
forms, school year books, and other books. 
There I okayed completely on the press— 
ink, stock, position as well as typographi- 
cally. Here there are about fourteen or six- 
teen issues of publications a month, includ- 
ing a weekly newspaper. Also contracts and 
insurance forms, briefs, all election supplies 
for the county, all horseracing programs in 
season, some year books, and advertising 
typography for national accounts. 

I follow through on all jobs, checking 
pages and then okaying all the press proofs. 
I have more or less editorial authority, espe- 
cially on the newspaper. As side jobs I have 
made indexes, coordinated material for cook- 
books and calendars, rehashed manuscripts, 
made magazine dummies as service to the 
customer, and ghost-edited a P.-T.-A. maga- 
zine for a couple of years. 

I agree that having no copyholder is 
preferable to having one who doesn’t know 
what it is all about, but it is nerve-wracking 
at times to feel that you are being held solely 
responsible for important jobs. There is eye- 
strain, caused by having to read at closer 
focus then for ordinary reading. 

I have often equaled New Jersey’s record, 
and most of my work is done under pressure, 
if not of haste, then of having two or more 
jobs going at the same time. 

It has always been my feeling that while 
all printers can’t read proof, proofreaders 
should know printing, and something about 
presswork and bindery operation as well if 
they okay for the press. A proofreader with 
no knowledge of the mechanism of setting 
can certainly run up correction costs. I have 
always been sorry I wasn’t able to learn the 
trade in the orthodox fashion. I have had to 
pick up my know!edge piecemeal. 

One more word about collating: The min- 
ute you find you are reading the words me- 
chanically, stop until you can mentally 
refocus your attention on the sense of what 
is being read. I have found a second or two’s 
slump into mechanical reading the biggest 
cause for errors getting through. When you 
have no one to depend on but yourself, you 
certainly learn to concentrate, and there is 
no chance for mental inertia, if you expect 
to hold your job.—Washington. 


To our friend in Seattle, much 
thanks. This letter is so good, I shan’t 
clutter it with comment. It tells its own 
story, makes its own points. 


The Daily Stint 

How much should a proofreader be able 
to do in a day?—Vermont. 

We have had this question before— 
but I don’t know how to answer it in 
positive terms. You see, there are so 
many kinds of work, and each differs 
from others in the amount of time it 
necessarily takes each unit. In a small- 
town weekly office the reading is gen- 
erally not fussy, and a good reader can 
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go through a galley in a little less than 
no time at all. Job printing is slower, 
because it must be done with accuracy. 
On a dictionary, fast work is not de- 
sired; accuracy is the great require- 
ment. Even on such work there are dif- 
ferences; one galley may be much 
cleaner than another. 

The proofreader need not worry 
about a speed standard; the Boss will 
let him know if he is slower than he 
should be, or if he is going too fast to 
be accurate. But it surely would sur- 
prise anyone not used to proofrooms 
and their ways to see how many gal- 
leys of type go over each reader’s desk 
an hour or day. The simple answer to 
this question is, Do not go any faster 
than you can go with assurance of clean 
work, Try for speed, but not at the ex- 
pense of accuracy. 


Visiting "Round 

Like the postman on his day off, going for 
a walk, I always like to visit other print shops 
when I can. Lately have been feeling as 
though I’d like to move on to some bigger 
place where there would be something new 
to learn, for I feel as though I know so little 
—and [ love the printing game.—Wisconsin. 


Yes, it’s a good idea to move about 
a bit and see how the other fellow does 
it. But don’t get restless—there’s al- 
ways something new to learn, no mat- 
ter where you are. How little any of 
us really knows about this wonderful 
business of printing! The more we 
learn, the more new vistas open lur- 
ingly before us. 


Again, “‘Smooths”’ 

You slipped a cog in answering my ques- 
tion about “smoothes.” You switched to plu- 
rals, which did not fit the case at all. What 
I wanted was the third person singular of a 
verb. Someone in the I. P. office pencilled 
a note on my original letter, along with your 
reply: “Our ‘New Standard’ under smoother 
gives ‘(I) one who or that which smooths.’ 
The other spelling looks too much like 
‘soothes.’” So, taking the tip, I looked up 
smoother in our big Webster, and found: 
“One who smoothes a way . . . worker who 
smooths by hand .. .” What’s the use? 

—New York. 


The dictionaries do make errors. 
That word “smoothes” is one of them. 
“Smooths” is right. We have “soothes” 
because the “e” belongs to the stem of 
the word. 


Sports Page English 


John Drebinger, substituting for John 
Kieran in “Sports of the Times,” produced 
this: “. . . whose chief guide are the aver- 
ages.” Is that correct English? Connecticut. 


No, sir! The averages are the guide, 
and the guide is the averages. 


“MANUAL OF STYLE” ON INDEXING 


By Edward N. Teall 


TYLES CHANGE, even in style itself. 
Thanks for this leadoff must go 
to The University of Chicago Press, 
which gives the cue on the jacket of 
its “Manual of Style.” This book was 
first published in 1906, and is now 
in its tenth edition. It takes a good 
book, and a tough one, to make such 
a record. This latest revision, copy- 
righted in 1937, is one of the neatest 
jobs I have ever seen. 

The old book was, truth to tell, sort 
of subdued, even dingy in tone. It was 
dull-looking. It had an air of musty 
academic solemnity. It was a good 
book, a mighty good book, and was 
highly respected in the world of print. 








A printer, like a lawyer and a doc- 
tor, is entrusted with confidential matter 
which often is vital to the success of 
your business. 

Price lists, trade discounts, advertis- 
ing, sales campaigns, and even office 
forms frequently contain information 
that logically should be kept “sirictly 
confidential.” 

When you place your orders for 
printing it is a matter of good business 
to place them with a printer whose 
regular practice is to keep confidential 
all information gained in your office or 
in handling your printing. 

When you place your orders with 
Claud Cross Company, Incorporated, 
you are placing them in the hands of 
a trusted servant. It is the policy and 
the practice of every employe to dis- 
close no information, to keep the plant 
private, and to see that your job is for 
you alone. 








Copy from one of a series of folders issued by 
Claud Cross Company, of Fort W orth, Texas 


But it really was heavy-looking. Now 
it has had a complete making over— 
and the result is a beautiful volume, 
pleasing to the eye and in every respect 
a credit to those who worked on it. 

The type stands out on the page with 
brilliant clearness. The running heads 
are attractively worked out: book title 
on the left, section title on the right. 
The folios are where they belong— 
not at the bottom of the page but at 
the upper outside corner of the page; 
and the heads are brought in flush with 
the type measure on the inside of the 
page. The effect is excellent; balanced 
but not stiff. 

To me, this combination of high 
learning with live humanity is kickful. 
I have respect for both these qualities, 
and have often regretted that we so 
seldom meet them in combination. 
Wherever there is thought of establish- 
ing a proofroom library, no better start 
could be made than by putting the 
“Manual” at the most easily reached 
spot in the shelves. 

Now: the reason the book was sent 
to me is that in a recent article on 
indexing I had made a not-so-flattering 
allusion to the “Manual’s” treatment 
of that subject. The editorial depart- 
ment of The University of Chicago 
Press, writing that the book would be 
sent, said: “We are sorry that you did 
not have a copy of the latest edition at 
hand when you wrote,” and added, 
with the frankness which Proofroom 
admires, this note: “The index has 
been a great distress to us. We are sure 
that you will find the new index much 
more adequate. It is not our practice 
to use the double-index method.” 

The new index is neat, simple, and 
complete. The main entries stand out 
clearly, the sub-entries run down the 
column and do their work with un- 
ostentatious effectiveness. The service 
to be rendered by the index in a book 
of this kind is to bring things together 
—and this one does it. I’ll wager that 
when you have worked out all the in- 
dex references to comma, capitals, or 
any other topic, there’s mighty little 
you’ve missed in the text. The prac- 
tical beauty of this is (if I may point 
it out for the benefit of those who may 
be newly studying the subject of in- 
dexing) that the text can be written 
freely and naturally, instead of being 
held to severe artificial divisions—and 
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then the reader who wants to pick out 
some one thread and follow it through 
the weave can do so, satisfyingly, with 
the help of the index. 

Now let me pass on to the Proofroom 
family the “Manual’s” own sugges- 
tions as to the best way to make an 
index. Authors and printers need to 
know what’s what in this field, because 
(as the “Manual” notes) publishers 
usually require authors to provide in- 
dex copy. The “Manual” politely sug- 
gests that this is due to the fact that 
indexing is “a technical operation of 
some difficulty.” Myself, I think this 
sidestepping is just a part of the pub- 
lishers’ game of keeping out from 
under. It’s fair enough to ask the au- 
thor to make his own index; it’s part 
of the book. But since it is so technical 
an affair, | wonder why self-interest 
does not prompt the publishers to 
maintain a professional indexer, to 
take care of all the books that go out 
with the firm’s imprint. But if they did 
it, and did it no better than they take 
care of the editing of their books for 
the printer, there would not be much 
gain for anybody. 

First, your index has to be alpha- 
betical. The card system is universally 
favored, because the cards can be 
shuffled. Before the cards swing into 
action, however, someone must go 
through the book, marking for entry. 
This suggestion is useful: mark main 
entries in blue pencil, sub-entries in red 
—and for each red mark note in the 
margin, in blue, the main entry under 
which this sub-entry is to go. Then 
transfer the entries to the cards and 
arrange them alphabetically in a box. 
The box should be large enough to 
permit rehandling of the cards. And 
then you are ready to make copy for 
the printer. Be careful to show capi- 
talization and punctuation desired, for 
these are important details in an index. 
Also indicate carefully the indentions. 
Much vexation could be avoided if the 
person who has final say-so can confer 
with the printer and check up, so that 
there will be perfect understanding on 
style before changes begin to cost good 
hard money. 

The author unversed in the mysteries 
of indexing is apt to strike a snag in 
the M’, Mc, Mac names. These, says 
the “Manual.” should be indexed, one 
and all, as if carrying the full form 
“Mac.” Thus: Machiavelli; M’Intyre, 
Henry; McIntyre, James; Mac Intyre, 
Thomas: Mack. (Placement of the 
-Intyres is here governed by their first 
names.) Another problem has its solu- 
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tion indicated in this arrangement: 
St. Louis, Sainte Beuve, Salt Lake City, 
Sault Ste Marie, Savannah. 

Another problem is that of com- 
pound names. List these under the first 
part of the name. And: “List the other 
parts of the names in their respective 
alphabetical positions, and give cross- 
references.” Consider this: 

Campbell-Bannerman, Sir Henry 

Porter, Stratton, Gene See Stratton- 

Porter 

Stratton-Porter, Gene 

Watts-Dunton, Theodore 

You see, whoever makes the index 
needs to know the fine points of the 
subject matter of the book. 

Rules for indexing foreign names, 
British, French, Italian, Spanish and 
Portuguese, German and Dutch, are 
given in the “Manual.” Almost any 
printer stands a fair chance of running 
into this sort of thing any old time, and 
every honest-to-goodness proofreader 
should know the points of the game. 
For instance, a German name with an 
umlaut should be entered with regard 
for the “e” that is hidden in the um- 
lauted vowel: Miiller coming ahead of 
Muller. And in Spanish, ch, ll and rr 
are to be treated as single letters. 
Trick stuff! These points are right up 
the proofreader’s alley. He should not 
be asked to cover up the index maker’s 
deficiencies in points of editorial pref- 
erence, but he should know the right 
and wrong ways of approach. 

It would not be right for me to give 
you all the good things in the book, 
but I will say that any proofreader 


POSTER TELLS 
SALES STORY 


e Printers on the mailing list of 
the Zellerbach Paper Company, 
San Francisco, recently received 
the eleventh of Zellerbach’s “Re- 
minder Selling” posters (see 
cut). It is the work of George 
Mastick, and it pays tribute to 
the business of retailing. 

The Informant, Zellerbach’s 
house-organ, comments: “Poster- 
stamp replicas of this poster are 
available for your own mailings. 
Constant repetition is important 
in putting across a selling mes- 
sage. Every printer, large or 
small, will benefit individually if 
all printers codperate with us in 
telling this dramatic story of how 
PRINTING GETS THINGS 
DONE IN INDUSTRY.” 





who wants to be able to show good 
service when there’s an index going 
through the shop will be ready for the 
test—and it’s a real one!—if he has 
mastered the “Manual’s” remarkably 
fine sections on indexing. 

Possibly I have gone a bit beyond 
the conventional bounds in praising 
the “Manual,” but Proofroom is hon- 
est, both in praise of what it likes and 
in censure of what it believes to be 
poor work; and these remarks carry 
no more of praise than the U. of C. 
Press book honestly earns. No doubt 
there are flaws here and there, that 
could be dug up and expioited by a 
critic eager to show the world how 
much smarter he is than everybody 
else. I suppose the editors already have 
on hand a few dozen notes of changes to 
be made in the next revision. But I 
am not looking for the flaws, and have 
only to say the merits of this book are 
such as to make it invaluable to any 
proofreader who wants to excel. 

I shall have more to say about the 
“Manual” another time, for some re- 
marks on the jacket hook up neatly 
with the interest in style which seems 
of late to be stirring in some quarters 
outside the print shop but immediately 
concerned with the problems of good 
printing. Just as a teaser, I'll tell you 
that people who wield considerable 
influence are wondering if national 
style standards cannot be set up. We'll 
be looking into that pretty soon now. 

Meanwhile, I could make good use 
of some letters from printers, proof- 
readers, and editors on this subject. 
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Brief mention of persons, products, and processes; a review of printing 


Theodore C. Dorl Dies 


Associated with the United States Printing 
and Lithographing Company, of Norwood, 
Ohio, since he was twelve years of age, 
Theodore C. Dorl, the company’s superin- 
tendent, died recently at the age of sixty-six. 

Mr. Dorl was widely known, not only in 
industrial circles, but also in civic and fra- 
ternal affairs. He was an honorary member 
of the Commercial Arts Club of Cincinnati, 
president emeritus of the Cincinnati Art 
Club, a trustee of the Norwood City Plan- 
ning Committee, president emeritus of the 
Printing House Craftsmen, and served in 
numerous other posts of distinction. 

Mr. Dorl entered the firm at an early age, 
and held a number of different positions be- 
fore becoming general superintendent. 


Puts Oid News-print to Work 


First test runs of news-print made from 
de-inked wastepaper have aroused consider- 
able enthusiasm among newspaper execu- 
tives, according to press accounts. The 
process, discovered by Dr. F. W. Hochstetter, 
after fifteen years of experimentation, per- 
mits the use of old newspapers, magazines, 
carbon paper, poster sheets, and scraps, both 
slick and rough. The waste is dissolved into 
a dirty pulp, then purified with a chemical 
treatment which leaves it whiter than ordi- 
nary newspaper. The paper is also stronger 
and cheaper than standard news-print; it is 
said it would sell for $30 to $35 a ton, as 
compared with $50 to $55 for news-print 
manufactured from wood-pulp scales. 

The recent tests were made on presses of 
three Pittsburgh newspapers. Approximately 
20,000 copies of the twenty-six-page Pitts- 
burgh Press were run off at a speed of 35,000 
an hour without a break. 


Wheee! Not One “E”! 


A 50,000-word novel produced without the 
use of the letter “e” on a single page—that 
is the outstanding accomplishment of Ernest 
Vincent Wright. “Gadsby”—that’s the nov- 
el’s title—-was produced with the “e” bar 
of the typewriter tied down. Surprising as 
it may seem, the work is amazingly smooth, 
despite the rapid rate at which Author 
Wright produced the manuscript—five 
months. When one considers that the letter 
he chose to omit from his opus is used about 
five times as often as any other letter in 
the English language, some idea of the mon- 
umental task and Alpine range of patience 
needed is obtained. 

The author, a graduate of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, was a musician in 
the World War. He is now sixty-six years of 
age, a painter of distinction, and in appear- 





ance not unlike a composite of Walt Whit- 
man and George Bernard Shaw. 

Wetzel Publishing Company, of Los Ange- 
les, is the publisher. The price is $3. 


Exposition Space Available 


Leading manufacturers of printing ma- 
chinery and supplies throughout the United 
States are in receipt of letters from Graphic 
Arts Expositions, Incorporated, inviting their 
participation in the Fifth Educational 
Graphic Arts Exposition at the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York City, September 25 to 
October 7, inclusive. With the regulations 
covering the exposition were included floor 
plans for space reservations, assignments for 
which were made March 1. The exposition is 
expected to be the most complete display 
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ever held in the United States of the ma- 
chines and materials used in the graphic arts 
industries. 

According to Fred W. Hoch, manager of 
the exposition, practically all the exhibitors 
of last year’s event have made reservations. 
Because of the large number of conventions 
of leading printing-trades associations which 
will he held in New York City during the 
period of the exposition, attendance is ex- 
pected to be greater than ever. 


events, past, present, and future 


New Craftsmen Appointments 


Walter F. Schultz, of Dallas, Texas, has 
been appointed chairman of the educational 
commission of the International Association 
of Printing House Craftsmen, succeeding 
Philip J. McAteer, who has resigned. Mr. 
Schultz, who has served on the commission 
since 1929, is a typographer on the Farm and 
Ranch and Holland’s magazine staff, as well 
as editorial technical assistant. 

H. Guy Bradley, immediate past president 
of the Indianapolis club, has been appointed 
assistant to the chairman of the commission. 


Chicago Directory Revised 


Chicago’s latest telephone book has a new 
type face, “the biggest change made in the 
directory in the last twelve years from the 
viewpoint of reader convenience,” according 
to the telephone company. The type is a sans- 
serif. The lower-case “g” and “a” are more 
easily recognized; ample white space around 
all letters makes it easier to read. 

Type size is six-point, upper and lower 
case. Light-face for street address contrasts 
with bold-face in the rest of each line. Sur- 
names are repeated on every line instead of 
being shown once for all persons with that 
family name. Page makeup is four 1214-pica 
columns instead of five, yet the number of 
pages remains the same. The book is said to 
cost about forty cents to produce and deliver. 


Charles R. Conquergood, Trustee 


Running for office for the first time in a 
general election, Charles R. Conquergood, 
president of the Canada Printing Ink Com- 
pany, was elected a trustee of the Toronto 
Board of Education. Mr. Conquergood is 
reported to be well qualified to serve in this 
capacity, having served for a long time as 
an adviser to the board. 


“Trends” Conference Held 


Sponsored by the New York Employing 
Printers Association, Incorporated, the 
Fourth Annual Modern Trends in Printing 
and New Developments in Equipment Ex- 
hibition and Production Conference will be 
held at the Hotel Astor in New York City, 
March 20-22. The entire tenth floor and part 
of the eighth floor of the hotel will house 
the exhibits and provide quarters for daily 
conferences devoted to discussions of print- 
ers’ equipment and production problems. 
Leading companies in the printing-machin- 
ery, supply, and service fields will provide 
exhibits which are expected to attract more 
than 7,000 visitors—last year’s total consist- 
ing almost entirely of printing executives. 
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At a production dinner-meeting on the 
evening of March 20, recognized authorities 
on various divisions of the graphic arts will 
lead discussions and answer questions on 
composition, presswork, binding, photo- 
engraving, electrotyping, offset lithography, 
ink, rollers, gravure, and silk-screen print- 
ing. On the following two evenings the same 











Strathmore’s “Family Tree” 

Four characters famed in American his- 
tory form the basis of a novel promotion of 
the “Strathmore Family” of staple papers. 
The family tree in this instance is composed 
of Benjamin Franklin, typifying the com- 
pany’s “Text” staple stock; George Wash- 
ington, representing stability and distinction 





Strathmore promotion of staple papers features historic personages in a series of booklets 


leaders will preside at conferences on these 
subjects. Wednesday noon, March 22, will be 
the time of a luncheon meeting, arranged 
by the Associated Printing Salesmen, Incor- 
porated, the Employing Printers sales group, 
which will emphasize the importance of bet- 
ter informed salesmanship. 


Bloomington Plant Reopens 

Over 2,000 interested visitors inspected 
the new plant of the Lang-Fuller Printing 
Company, Incorporated, of Bloomington, IIli- 
nois, when it was opened recently. The 
structure replaced the one raved by fire last 
year. New equipment has been installed 
throughout. The job-press department, for 
example, has been outfitted wholly with 
Kluge automatic presses, which were selected 
for production of sheets ranging from 1 by 2 
inches up to 12 by 18 inches. 


A, T. F. Shifts Walter Miller 


Walter Miller, formerly office manager of 
American Type Founders’ New York branch, 
has been transferred to the machinery sales 
department of the general office at Elizabeth, 
New Jersey. There he will assist Roy Kirby, 
manager of machinery sales—handling mat- 
ters pertaining to trades, new and used ma- 
chinery, and so on., when Mr. Kirby is out 
in the field. 

Mr. Miller became associated with the 
graphic arts in 1907, when he joined the staff 
of the Hansen Type Foundry. This firm was 
acquired by American Type Founders in 
1921, and when the three New York branches 
were consolidated, Mr. Miller became office 
manager, a post he has held until his recent 
transfer to Elizabeth. 
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in “Cover” stock; John Hancock, whose sig- 
nature appears prominently on the Declara- 
tion of Independence, symbolizing “Strath- 
more Bond,” and Dolly Madison, represent- 
ing beauty, fashion, and dependability, for 
Strathmore’s “Fairfield.” 

The entire group of folders has been boxed 
together in a master presentation available 
to paper-merchants’ salesmen. 


Australian Librarian Dies 

A. B. Foxcroft recognized as probably the 
most accomplished bibliographist in Aus- 
tralia and assistant librarian at the Mel- 
bourne Public Library, passed away recently. 
He was also widely known for his work in 
booklore, having been responsible for sev- 
eral works on the books in the Melbourne 
Library. Several manuscripts will probably 
be published posthumously, one dealing with 
the recognition of type faces. His work, ac- 
cording to close associates, will be found to 
be of incalculable benefit to his country. 
Most of his typographic work was carried on 
as a hobby. 


“Idea File” by A. T.F. 


Too many printers are content to “sit 
alone by the telephone” and wait for busi- 
ness to come to them. Others are constantly 
on the watch for tips on how to get more 
business into their plants so that it will in 
turn attract still more business. For the latter 
group of craftsmen the Idea File published 
by American Type Founders promises to 
open avenues for exploration which possibly 
have been overlooked. 

The first issue of Idea File, for instance, 
stresses the opportunities in the less com- 
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petitive type of work—that is, creating print- 
ing. It contains suggestions for the typo- 
graphic layout of letterheads, invoices, 
statements, envelopes, inexpensive Christmas 
cards, business cards, and announcements. 
They are illustrated in an eight-page booklet, 
and the entire thirty-five suggestions were 
created by the judicious use of but six type 
faces. Later issues of Idea File will show 
other items which printers produce. 


Mechanical Executives Meet 


More than three hundred mechanical exec- 
utives from newspapers in New York State 
attended the Mechanical Research Confer- 
ence which was held early in February in 
the printing laboratories of the department 
of publishing and printing of the Rochester 
Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute, Roches- 
ter, New York. The conference was under 
the sponsorship of the New York State Pub- 
lishers Association. 

At one morning session, in twenty-one 
clinics, roundtable discussions were held on 
problems in which the members themselves 
had indicated interest. Results of each clinic 
were given in a general session the same 
afternoon, followed by discussions in which 
the entire group joined. 

On the second day of the conference, 
demonstrations were held in the depart- 
ment’s laboratories, where experts explained 
the operations of many machines, and ways 
in which difficulties could be avoided and 
production increased. 


George K. Horn Honored 

When George K. Horn retired from the 
presidency of the Label Manufacturers Na- 
tional Association recently and was elected 
to the chairmanship of the board of directors, 
nearly fifty-nine years had passed since he 
entered the printing business as “flyboy” 
with the National Bureau of Engraving in 
Burlington, New Jersey. For a life spent in 
furthering the interest of the graphic arts 
industry, he has been awarded an engrossed 
testimonial, indicative of the high regard in 
which he is held by fellow craftsmen. In a 
career literally studded with high points, 
the following points stand out prominently: 


Atamesting of the Board of Directors of the 
Habel Manufacturers 
ational Association 

held Spbemery eighteenth nineteen hundred sont puriyg nine, 

the f ‘9 t < 





Whereas 
George Kimble Born 
actively assisted at the founding of this iati 





twenty-two years ago. and 
Whereas 
his continuing iytercst in its welfare has been cxempli~ 
fied by ever loyal and effective service in its behalf, both as 
an officer and a member of the Board of Directors; and- 
Whereas 


at the last annual mecting, his request to be relicved of the 
dutics of President. a position in which he served wi 

honor and distinction for more than ten ycars, was ac 
ith regret and was followed by his election as 


cepted wi 
Chairman of the ¢ A; therefore be it 
Resolved 


That his unselfish devotion and lus splendid example, 
unportantly contributing to the success of this association, 
are appreciatively and feclingly recognized by this testi- 

ial resolution, which is a spontancous expression of 
our affectionate vegard for him and is accompanied by- 
our sincere wishes for his 


Fappiness, [jong [yife and Prosperity 


Testimonial to Mr. Horn, formerly U.T.A. 
head, now chairman of board of label group 
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Purchased an interest in the Monumental 
Label Company in 1896, thereupon joined 
the Typothetae of Baltimore, and began his 
interest in organizational activities; elected 
president of the Typothetae of Baltimore in 
1912; elected president of the United Ty- 
pothetae of America in 1923; elected presi- 
dent of the Label Manufacturers National 
Association in 1927; called back to head as 
president the Typothetae of Baltimore in 
1932; retired, at his own request, from the 
presidency of the Label Manufacturers Na- 
tional Association and became its chairman 
in 1939. 


Printing Progress in Canada 

The latest report by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics reveals the steady progress made 
during 1936 by the printing and _ allied 
graphic arts industries The total value of 
production reached $110,574,825, a 5 per 
cent increase, or $5,263,739 above 1935. 
Newspapers and periodicals accounted for 
$49,150,662 of this figure. The 2,205 firms 
paid 35,445 employes $46,441,125, as against 
$44,237,393 to 34,297 in 1935. Cost of ma- 
terials amounted to $29,391,216, or about 
one-fourth of the total value of finished prod- 
ucts, the value added to manufacture being 
$79,750,869. 

With 943 plants, Ontario accounted for 
54.5 per cent of the total production in 1936, 
according to the detailed report shown in 
The Canadian Printer and Publisher ; 461 in 
Quebec produced 22.5 per cent; 196 in 
British Columbia, 6.5 per cent; 143 in Al- 
berta 3.3 per cent, and remaining provinces, 
6.1 per cent. 

The forty-eight-hour week prevails in the 
printing trades for Canada as a whole and 
for each province except Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia, 
where a greater number work 44 hours. 
About 47 per cent of the wage-earners worked 
48 hours a week, 25.2 per cent worked 44 
hours, 10.9 per cent worked 45 to 47 hours, 
and 8.9 per cent 40 hours or less. 


Engraving Process Developed 


“Lectrocut,” a one-man engraving process 
and equipment—said to be one of the most 
important advancements in country daily and 
weekly newspaper production in the last fifty 
years—has already found its way into ap- 
proximately three hundred newspaper plants 
in the United States and Canada since its 
introduction. It occupies an area of about 
eight feet square, is operatable by a man who 
can learn the process in a few hours, and 
produces engravings whose printing qualities 
are said to equal those of a halftone made by 
conventional processes. 

The operation is simple. A special camera 
is provided, the exposure being timed in ac- 
cordance with a set schedule. The copy is 
reduced or enlarged to the exact cut size 
desired, a button is pressed for the exposure, 
after which the extremely thin negative is 
contacted on a sensitive plate, exposed, de- 
veloped, and placed in a selective plating 
bath. This plates a copper image and de- 
composes the zinc background at the same 
interval of time. 

Western Newspaper Union has arranged 
for the exclusive sales agency for “Lectro- 
cut,” and intends to install exhibition plants 
in a number of its offices, so distributed as to 
be accessible to any interested publisher in 
the United States. 


LAUD LUIS IRELAND FOR SERVICE 


Because for twenty years 
L. A. Ireland has “placed 
his abilities at the service 
of the Printers’ Board of 
Trade of San Francisco,” 
recently paid 
tribute to him in a resolu- 
tion which it passed and 
printed, placing on it the 


the board 


signatures of 


and presenting it at a board 
meeting. (See cut below.) 

Any craftsman—or any- 
one else in civic, business, 
or professional life—would 
be justly proud of these 


words which 
the tribute to 


“In his approach to contro- 
versial matters, he has always been forth- 
right, firm, and fair. His has been the unique 


diplomacy of 


ing. He has won, and he keeps, the respect 
equally of the printer at the desk and the 


printer at the 


has been secretary of the Printers’ Board 


printing 
field at the 


the members, 


tion of copy 

Mr. 
appeared in connection 
Mr. Ireland: 





on the Century Dictionary. 


plain speaking and just deal- 


until 1913, when 


case.” Since 1919 Mr. Ireland 


the 
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and 


Treland’s 
with the “Bri- 
tannica” took him to New 
York, where he also worked 
San Francisco 
first greeted him in 1904, where he was asso- 
ciated with an adding-machine manufacturer 
he joined 
Rollins Bank Note Company, of which he 
was general manager. There he remained un- 
til he became the Printers’ secretary (1919). 


of Trade. Born in England, 
he made his debut in the 
publishing 
age of thirteen 
as an apprentice reporter 
for the Somerset 
Weekly Gazette. Covering 
political meetings, courts, 
and sports was his assign- 
ment. Later on he joined 
the London Times, which 
at that time published the 
“Encyclopaedia 
ca.” His task was prepara- 
for the printer. 


duties 
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LUIS H, IRELAND 
Twenty Year of Senice 


2» TWENTY YEARS AGO, THE 17TH OF JANUARY, 1919. LUIS A. IRELAND PLACED HIS 
ABILITIES AT THE SERVICE OF THE PRINTERS’ BOARD OF TRADE. OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


2 1919-1939. THESE TWO DECADES BROUGHT TREMENDOUS GROWTH TO THE 

PRINTING INDUSTRY IN OUR CITY; BROUGHT ALSO TO OUR PRINTERS NEW IMPULSES 

TOWARD BEAUTY AND DISTINCTION IN THE TYPOGRAPHICAL AND ALLIED ARTS. 

AND IN CONSEQUENCE THEY BROUGHT CELEBRITY TO OLR SAN FRANCISCO AS A 
PRINTING CENTER FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


2 NATURALLY, THESE TWENTY YEARS BROUGHT A SHARE OF PERPLEXITIES AND 
PROBLEMS. INCLUDING THE DELICATE PROBLEMS OF EMPLOYER-EMPLOYE RELA: 
TIONS, AND DIFFERENCES OF OPINION AMONG EMPLOYERS THEMSELVES. DIRECTLY 
OR INDIRECTLY ALL THE PROBLEMS OF THE INDUSTRY TOUCHED THE PRINTERS’ 
BOARD OF TRADE, AND BECAME THE SPECIAL CONCERN OF LUIS A. IRELAND. 


2» IN_HIS APPROACH TO CONTROVERSIAL MATTERS, HE HAS ALWAYS BEEN FORTH: 

RIGHT, FIRM AND FAIR. HIS HAS BEEN THE UNIQUE DIPLOMACY OF PLAIN SPEAKING 

AND JUST DEALING. HE HAS WON, AND HE KEEPS, THE RESPECT EQUALLY OF THE 
PRINTER AT THE DESK AND THE PRINTER AT THE CASE. 


2” AND SO THE PRINTERS’ BOARD OF TRADE, THROUGH. ITS OFFICERS AND DIREC: 
TORS, TAKES THIS OCCASION TO SPREAD UPON ITS MINUTES THIS RESOLUTION: 


-» BE IT RESOLVED, THAT WE CONGRATULATE LUIS A. IRELAND ON HIS TWENTY 
YEARS OF DISTINGUISHED SERVICE FOR THE PRINTING INDUSTRY IN THIS CITY: 


2» THAT WE WISH FOR HIM, MANY YEARS MORE OF SUCCESSFUL ACTIVITY: 


2» AND THAT WE OFFER TO HIM, IN ALL GOOD EARNEST, THESE EXPRESSIONS OF 
OUR AFFECTION AND ADMIRATION, ASSURING HIM THAT WE SPEAK FOR ALL 
MEMBERS OF THE CRAFT IN TENDERING ANEW OUR FRIENDSHIP AND ESTEEM. 
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Carnegie Printers Meet 
s 


Instructive talks by faculty members and 
printing specialists, as well as round table 
discussions, featured the reunion and meet- 
ing of the Carnegie Tech printing depart- 
ment, February 17 and 18 at Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 

The convention attracted three hundred 
persons from various states and Canada. It 
started on Friday afternoon with lectures on 
the graphic arts by William C. Huebner, 
director, Huebner Laboratories, and Harry 
L. Gage, Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
under the sponsorship of the National 
Graphic Arts Education Guild. At the Fri- 
day-evening dinner a tentative committee, 
headed by Mr. Gage as temporary chairman, 


Robert E. Doherty, president of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, who spoke on “The 
Place of Printing in a College of Engineer- 
ing.” and the meeting came to a close with 
an illustrated talk, “The Fifty Books of the 
Year,” by Paul A. Bennett, typographic di- 
rector, Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 

Plans for the establishment of the Advis- 
ory Council grew out of proposals made at 
the anniversary celebration last year. 


Printing Classes in Australia 
Members of the Newcastle Printing In- 
dustry Craftsmen of Australia are active in 
the organization of printing classes in six 
cities in Australia: Newcastle, Sydney, 
Melbourne, Adelaide, Brisbane, and Perth. 





London Educator Retires 


For thirty years J. R. Riddell has been 
principal of the London School of Printing 
and Kindred Trades. He is to retire in March 
of this year. In recognition of his services to 
technical education and the printing indus- 
try in general, a public testimonial worthy 
of the great work he has done is being 
planned at this time. 

Mr. Riddell’s years are years of note- 
worthy achievement. When he was appointed 
the first full-time principal at Saint Bride 
Printing School, he bent his efforts to the 
providing of a course of technical instruction 
beneficial not only to the ambitious student, 
but to the whole industry as well. When he 
took charge at Saint Bride, 250 students were 





Advisory Council representatives and guests at the reunion and meeting of the Carnegie Department of Printing, Pittsburgh, February 17 and 
18. Seated (left to right): Fred J. Hartman, L. M. Augustine, Glen U. Cleeton, Harry L. Gage, Fred W. Danner. Standing (left to right) : 
Craig R. Spicher, John G. Strange, John T. Fuhrman, Junior, William C. Huebner, William J. McFarin, O. Alfred Dickman, C. R. Conquer- 
good, G. A. Preucil, W. T. Diefenbach, D. J. MacDonald, J. Ellison, W. P. Gregg, Paul A. Bennett, E. J. Koch, W. Soderstrom, S. E. Haigh 


was formed and entrusted with the task of 
working towards the establishment of an 
Advisory Council devoted to promoting 
higher education in the graphic arts. 

The keynote address, “Advancement of 
College Education in the Graphic Arts,” by 
Dr. Webster N. Jones, director, Carnegie 
College of Engineering, opened the Saturday 
sessions. He was followed by an able presen- 
tation of “Management Problems” by Elmer 
J. Koch, secretary, United Typothetae of 
America. J. R. Tiffany, general counsel, Book 
Manufacturers Institute, in his subsequent 
talk on “Industrial Codperation,” emphasized 
some of the effective methods of securing a 
better understanding between management 
and labor. 

During Saturday morning and afternoon, 
eight technical sessions on major problems 
in the graphic arts were held by Advisory 
Council representatives, alumni, and_ stu- 
dents. A number of interesting subjects came 
up for discussion. 

Joseph E. Barnes, senior in the department 
of printing, acted as toastmaster at the ban- 
quet on Saturday evening at the Schenley 
Hotel. The gathering was addressed by Dr. 
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Tenders have been called for equipment and 
soon all the classes will be under way. The 
Newcastle Herald has indicated interest in 
the development, as have various educators 
and craftsmen in the several cities. 


Ink Drying Discussed 


According to Fred A. Weymouth, service 
engineer of International Printing Ink Cor- 
poration, eighty-six magazines were added 
last year to the list of publications using the 
new method of ink drying known as Vaporin. 
The total is now more than two hundred. 
These figures were disclosed in an address 
which Mr. Weymouth made before the Mid- 
west Industrial Gas Council in Chicago. 

In the course of his remarks, he traced the 
work of the company’s laboratories in seek- 
ing a solution to the problem of finding a 
very fast-drying medium on paper. At the 
same time, he pointed out, this medium 
would not dry under normal printing condi- 
tions on the printing press. He disclosed how 
the Vaporin process was developed and the 
part that gas heat plays in its successful 
application to the solution of present-day 
printing problems. 


in attendance in the evenings. After ten years 
there were some 1,500 on the roll before the 
school was transferred to Stamford Street in 
1922—its present site. Now more than 3,000 
students enroll annually at the London 
School of Printing. 

Throughout the world are men who are 
indebted to Mr. Riddell for the faith and 
confidence he placed in them when he recom- 
mended them for important posts of respon- 
sibility. They, too, are expected to join with 
many hundreds of friends and former stu- 
dents in the testimonial which will signally 
honor the eminent educator. 


U. T. A. in Mid-Year Meet 


Representatives of all branches of the 
graphic-arts industries have been invited to 
the mid-year meeting of the United Typothe- 
tae of America to be held at The Greenbrier, 
at White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, 
April 13 and 14. A plan is to be presented 
to those in attendance the purpose of which 
is the promotion of all interests in the 
graphic-arts field. According to an announce- 
ment, the consensus is that the time is now 
ripe for concerted action. 
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Printing Trends Shown 

Printing has stepped up in rank as a manu- 
facturing industry to first in number of es- 
tablishments, in value added by manufac- 
ture, in number of salaried employes, and in 
total amount paid in salaries. The actual fig- 
ures appearing at the right were in a census 
release from the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce covering the 1937 Census of Manufac- 
tures and listing Printing (combining com- 
mercial and book printing, newspaper and 
periodical publishing) with about 350 other 
manufacturing industries. 

Plants with annual sales under $5,000 
were excluded; previous census figures 
showed this group responsible for about 
2 per cent of the total dollar volume of the 
entire printing and publishing industries. 

The growing importance of advertising and 
the press is emphasized—contrast seventh 
place and $347,000,000 total value of 
products in 1899 with fourth place and $2,- 
203,418,383 total value of products in 1937. 

Employment in printing increased 12.6 
per cent in 1937 over 1935, and wages 15.2 
per cent. Total value of products and receipts 
was $2,203,418,383, or 16.5 per cent increase. 
Cost of materials stepped up 25.9 per cent. 

Sales in 1937 of printers’, photoengravers’, 
and bookbinders’ machinery and equipment 
were $74,013,371, a gain of 46.8 per cent 
over 1935. Printers’ machinery amounted to 
$46,581,809 against $30,377,366 in 1935; 
printing presses only, $27,402,212, a gain of 
64.7 per cent over $16,638,554 in 1935. (This 
includes 362 offset presses valued at $4,- 
325,394 as compared with 361 valued at 
$3,507,619 in 1935.) 

The steady trend to offset is also reflected 
in the 1937 Census figures for lithographing 
and offset printing, with 165 more plants in 
1937 over 387 in 1935. Employment advanced 
36.1 per cent; wages, 48.7 per cent; total 
value of products, $137,730,581—a gain of 
49.6 per cent over $92,046,916 in 1935. 

In a survey by the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, more than 70 per cent of the 
union members for whom comparable re- 
ports were received had higher hourly rates 
on June 1, 1938, than on May 15, 1937. The 
average full-time week for union members in 
commercial and book plants was 39.1 hours, 
for newspaper trades, 38.5 hours. The aver- 
age wage rate for all printing trade union 
members in 72 cities was $1.186 an hour. In 
the commercial division it was $1.131. 

The Productive Hour Index of the United 
Typothetae of America registers a marked 
advance from 84.2 in November to 88.9 in 
December, 1938. Volume is still better. 

Substantial increases in 1937 and latest 
indexes of the industry are evidence that, by 
comparison, printing and publishing has 
staged a faster comeback and seems now to 
be at a higher level of employment, wages 
paid, production activity, and purchases than 
many other major industries have experi- 
enced in the same period. 

“The more business tries to promote activ- 
ity, the greater is likely to be the total re- 
covery,” is the admonition of Brookmire 
Economic Service, New York, as it advo- 
cates: increase advertising and sales efforts, 
concentrating on industries in relatively 
good position (printing is now prime for 
vigorous promotion) ; buy liberally of com- 
modities in a strong position to rise; and 
modernize plant, (methods), and equipment 
to cut costs and increase production capacity. 








Trend in Printing Is Steadily UP 


Number of Establishments . . (Plants with Sales $5,000 up) 
Ist in 1937 19,829 2nd in 1937 10,587 
2nd in 1935 19,840 (Rank of Commercial Printing) 


Total Value Added by Manufacture . Increased 12.7% 
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Ist in 1937 $1,527,368,351 8th in 1937 $526,224,048 
Ist in 1935 1,354,704,453 (Rank of Commercial Printing) 


Number of Salaried Employes . . . Increased 19.3% 
ee | 

. °35 "37 
185,635 3rd in 1937 43,258 





Ist in 1937 





—in 1935 155,544 (Rank of Commercial Printing) 
Total Amount Paid as Salaries . . . Increased 19.7% 
ee 
°35 Se 
Ist in 1937 $372,292,868 4th in 1937 $99,184,697 


—in 1935 310,895,848 (Rank of Commercial Printing) 


Total Amount Paid as Wages . . . . Increased 15.2% 
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3rdin 1937 $416,469,702 10th in 1937 $195,049,596 
7th in 1935 361,662,096 (Rank of Commercial Printing) 


(Printing as a Manufacturing Industry is exceeded by Motor Vehicles— 
Bodies and Parts, and Steel-Works and Rolling-Mill Products) 


Number of Wage Earners . ... . . Increased 12.6% 





ae 

a5. “Se 
5th in 1937 276,363 12thin 1937 141,368 
8th in 1935 245,376 (Rank of Commercial Printing) 


(Exceeded by Steel-Works and Rolling-Mill Products, Cotton Woven Goods, 
Lumber and Timber, and Motor Vehicles—Bodies and Parts) 


Total Value of Products (Sales) . . . Increased 16.5% 





Sth in 1937 $2,203,418,383 16th in 1937 $809,795,159 
8th in 1935 1,891,638,715 (Rank of Commercial Printing) 


(Exceeded by Steel Works, Motor Vehicles—not including motorcycles, Meat 
Packing—wholesale, and Petroleum Refining) 


Cost of Materials (inel. fuel, elec., & contract work) Up 25.9% 





°35 "37 
8th in 1937 $676,050,032 27th in 1937 $283,571,111 
12th in 1935 536,934,262 (Rank of Commercial Printing) 
(Exceeded by Motor Vehicles—not including motorcycles, Meat Packing— 
wholesale, Petroleum Refining, Steel-Works and Rolling-Mill Products, 


Motor Vehicles—bicycles and parts, Bread and Bakery Products, Flour and 
other Grain-Mill Products) 
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Brief mention 


of the newest 


products and services offered to workers in the graphic arts field 





New EquipMent, offered by Curtis Light- 
ing, of Chicago, which makes possible a wide 
variety of fluorescent lamp installations, 
utilizes the CurtiStrip—simplified wiring— 
as the basis of all fluorescent assemblies. 
CurtiStrip and fluorescent fittings are avail- 
able for single lamp or continuous-strip as- 
semblies, for exposed or concealed fixtures. 
for direct or indirect lighting schemes, for in- 
dustrial and decorative installations. 


CONSIDERED an excellent book face, 9-point 
Granjon with Granjon Bold has been an- 
nounced by the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany. This makes the Granjon combination 





HERE is a brief showing of the new 9- 
point Granjon in combination with 
Granjon Bold. How is one to assess and 
evaluate a type face in terms of its es- 





available in 6-, 8-, 9-, 10-, 11-, 12-, and 14- 
point sizes. According to C. H. Griffith, the 
company’s vice-president in charge of typo- 
graphic development, the two new weights 
are proving popular with commercial print- 
ers, and Granjon Bold is showing effectively 
in newspaper advertisements. 


RECENTLY IssuED by the Chicago Wheel 
and Manufacturing Company, Chicago, is a 
new catalog which describes the “Handee 
Tool of 1001 Uses.” Featured in the publica- 








ones 
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tion is a small routing shoe which permits 
most accurate routing out of small portions 
of cuts, electros, halftone plates, and the 
like, without any possibility of injury to ad- 
jacent plates. It is designed for use exclu- 
sively with a DeLuxe Handee. 


Wiru the introduction of a new color-cor- 
rected incandescent lamp, printers and en- 
gravers now have available a lamp bulb 
which gives off light said to be identical to 
north light from a clear sky at 2 P. M. The 
bulb is the Wonderlite “Color Matcher,” 
made by the Wonderlite Company, West 
Orange, New Jersey. 

The Color Matcher can be combined with 
daylight or used in total darkness with 
equally good results—thus lengthening the 
work day to twenty-four hours of perfect 
working light. It fits into any regular medium 
socket, provides accurately balanced light at 
105 to 120 watts of A. C. or D. C. current, 
and is available in a wattage range from 75 
to 500. 

Printers and engravers are said to find 
this lamp insures accurate color matching; 
proofreaders are said to be relieved of eye- 
strain by its use. 


THE Sic¢munp ULLMAN Company, Divi- 
sion of General Printing Ink Corporation, 
has introduced a new color specifier contain- 
ing innovations which should appeal to alert 
printers. 

For example, it has been so designed that 
the printer can place his imprint on the cover 


Sigmund Ullman’s ink-specimen books (two sizes) can be imprinted for the printer’s clientele 


$2 





or flyleaf. Also, the inks which have peen 
selected for inclusion in the specifier are 
colors frequently used. Too, they are printed 
on grades of stock which the printer is most 
likely to use on jobs in his shop. 


New Faces and new combinations of ex- 
isting faces are being added to Intertype 
Corporation’s stock of two-letter faces, it 
has been announced by the organization’s 
vice-president in charge of sales, Capt. A. T. 
Mann, Junior. One of the combinations is 
Gothic Number 13 duplexed with Cairo Bold 
Condensed. Three weights of Cairo Bold are 
available, as a result, for head-letter and ad- 
vertising composition. 


Firs having variable-speed requirements 
can get a large selection of speeds over a 
5-to-1 ratio by attaching an Ideal “Select-O- 
Speed” transmission to old as well as new 
machines, according to an announcement of 
the Ideal Commutator Dresser, of Sycamore, 
Illinois, the manufacturer. The transmission 
uses standard “V” belts. 


A THIRD MEMBER has been added to the 
new Ludlow Radiant family, according to 
the Ludlow Typograph Company, Chicago. 
The newcomer is Radiant Heavy—a type 
face whose variations in weight of stroke 


EASILY READ 
sturdy design 


give it both legibility and brilliance. The 
open design of the letters, with their lack of 
serifs and hairlines, adapts it well to photo- 
graphic reproduction. The other two mem- 
bers of the family, previously announced, 


are Radiant Medium and Radiant Bold. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION has recently is- 
sued two booklets of interest to printers and 
compositors. One, a 16-page deckle-edge- 
covered booklet, shows the Intertype Bas- 
kerville family—roman with small caps and 
italic up to 18-point, as well as the bold-face 
combination up to 14-point. Also included 
is a number of exhibits showing the several 
sizes in practical use. 


THe Supertor MitertnG MACHINE is a 
new piece of equipment for printers an- 
nounced by the Craftsmen Machinery Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts. Some of the 
special features to which attention is called 
are the new angle bed lock with visible tilt 
lever which eliminates pull and strain and 
simplifies the operator’s work. To change the 
angle, it is necessary only to tilt the lever 
and swing the holder to desired degree. The 
holder locks in eleven different positions. 

With the new improved gage bar, both 
right and left angle corners can be mitered 
without changing the slide. This takes up to 
86 picas. The precision gage can be instantly 
set and self-locked by finger-touch method, 
any variance of points up to 86 picas being 
obtained by micrometer gage, one notch giv- 
ing one point variance. The knife holder has 
two adjusting screws, the knife itself being 
made of the finest Swedish tool steel to with- 
stand the hardest service. 
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THE NEW CHRISTENSEN continuous-suction 
stream feeder, recently introduced by the 
Christensen Machine Company, Racine, Wis- 
consin, is said to combine the best features 
of the three previous Christensen feeders 
which have been known to printers during 
the last seven or eight years 

By stream feeding, the sheets are sepa- 
rated and conveyed to register pcsition in 
underlapped relation; that is, as soon as 
the top sheet has moved forward approxi- 
mately thirteen inches, the following sheet is 
started after it, and so on with subsequent 
sheets. Sheets in this position need travel but 
thirteen inches in each cycle or impression, 
whereas on high-speed conveyor feeders, 
sheets must travel approximately eighty-four 
inches in each cycle. 

Up to the introduction of the continuous- 
suction stream feeder, stream-feeding fea- 
tures had been available in connection with 
pile feeders oniy. Now these features are 
also available on the continuous-type feeder. 


THe “Time Toraizer’—an instrument 
for automatically registering actual working 
time of printing presses, textile machinery, 
machine tools, and other production equip- 
ment—has been announced by the Produc- 
tion Instrument Company, ef Chicago. Con- 
sisting of a number of wheels geared to a 
synchronous motor so that they record time 
in hours and tenths of hours, the “Time To- 

















“Time Totalizer” for working time 


talizer” affords valuable data for figuring 
costs and planning production, as well as 
serving as a gage for figuring income-pro- 
ducing value of the machine. 


MIMEOGRAPH UsERS will be impressed by 
“Ideas on Parade,” a new book of striking 
samples of color work, artistic sketches, sales 
“appetizers,” and unusual ideas featuring 
Modern Mimeograph stock. The book has 
been issued by Consolidated Water Power 
and Paper Company, of Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wisconsin, manufacturer of Modern Mimeo- 
graph. The mimeograph work is clean cut 
and easily read; it is illustrative of some of 
the best artwork and stencil cutting obtain- 
able from leading mimeographers in different 
sections of the United States. 


AN AUTOMATIC TRIP GAGE is standard 
equipment on various models of the drilling 
machines offered by the Challenge Ma- 
chinery Company, Grand Haven, Michigan. 
The new and improved operating gage auto- 
matically trips the side-guide latch as each 
hole is being drilled, so that the guide is 
free and can be pushed to the next station 
by the pressure of the stock against it. The 








Challenge drilling machine, automatic gage 


only time the side guide is touched is when 
it is returned to its starting position. Both 
of the operator’s hands remain on the stock 
throughout the drilling operation. 
Challenge also announces that a fully 
automatic back gage is available for current 
models on special order. This gage operates 
from start to finish without being touched by 
the operator. The automatic trip gage (stand- 
ard) and the fully automatic back gage 
(special) are regularly furnished with six 
stops; more can be added at any time. 


“How To Setect Type Faces and How to 
Use Them Correctly” is the title of a thirty- 
two-page booklet compiled by Intertype Cor- 
poration. In addition to information sug- 
gested by the title, the text also presents the 
historical background of sixteen leading type 
faces, each history being printed in the re- 
spective type face. 

Another booklet released by Intertype gives 
a complete showing of Intertype Weiss, with 
a foreword by E. R. Weiss, designer of the 
series. The twenty-page, two-color booklet 
contains exhibits of advertisements, menus, 
programs, book pages, and the like, illus- 
trative of the flexibility of the new type face. 


STEEL GRIP CATCHES are the latest inno- 
vation ‘2 plate-mounting equipment manu- 
factured by The Challenge Machinery Com- 
pany, of Grand Haven, Michigan. The 
catches—one or more, depending on the 
width of the plate—are placed at the ends 
of the standard iron newspaper base, on 
which the plate is mounted. Steel teeth hold 
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Steel Grip Catches for mounting 


the plate firmly when the form is locked. 
Designed to eliminate nailing or gluing 
plates to bases, these new catches are con- 
sidered quicker, more efficient, and more 
dependable for flat-bed work. The plate can 
be trimmed flush, inasmuch as the catches 
do not extend to the printing surface. 


Tue Cotor Crock, new both in concep- 
tion and in its application, contributed to 
“oraphic arts progress” by the Superior 
Printing Ink Company, Incorporated, of New 
York City, shows the user how two or more 
colors will look when placed side by side. 

The Color Clock is of a wheel-and-hands 
construction, permitting the widest range of 
color schemes, and actually affording a pre- 
cise utilization of hundreds of various color 
combinations. The clock is mounted on a 
20- by 15-inch (when folded) cardboard, 
around the rim of the clock being arranged 
twenty-eight shades of color. Pivoted in the 
center of the face, “hands”—three primary 
colors and three secondary—can be twirled 
around to determine desirable color com- 
binations. Also shown on the board bearing 
the clock are a large number of samples of 
colors and inks 


A METALLIC-FINISH offset ink, known as 
“Lumalith,” has been developed by the re- 
search laboratories of the Fuchs & Lang 
Manufacturing Company, Division of Gen- 
eral Printing Ink Corporation. The company 
reports that new and striking effects in lith- 
ography are foreseen with its use. It is pro- 
duced in a variety of brilliant shades possess- 
ing a semi-gloss appearance. 


VisuALITE CorporaTIoN, of Lima, Ohio, 
has introduced a new lighting fixture which 
is designed for high-intensity illumination, 
color matching, inspection work, and the 





Visualite Corporation’s “sunlight” fixture 


like. It contains eighty feet of fluorescent 
luminous tubing, the colors being so ar- 
ranged and matched as to approximate a 
duplicate of pure sunlight. Made in three 
sizes, it will provide light intensity of one 
hundred foot-candles over a relatively large 
area and can be suspended with rigid or 
chain chrome hangers. 


Tue Brackett Stripping Machine Com- 
pany, of Topeka, Kansas, has introduced a 
new “Utility” all-purpose single-head strip- 
per designed to provide “a more inclusive 
stripping service than heretofore available 
from any single stripping machine.” The new 
machine provides a greatly increased ca- 
pacity for standard book work, and, being 
of open design, its capacity for length and 
width of work is practically unlimited. It is 
also equipped to do flat stripping, applying 
a flat strip along the edge of any size sheet 
or down the center of a 24-inch sheet. 

The machine is fed manually to a right- 
hand guide, operating as fast as it can be 
fed. Another innovation is the six operating 
speeds—12, 18, 27, 42, 65, and 90 feet a 
minute, calculated in book travel passing 
through the stripper heads. 
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“UTILITY” 


ALL-PURPOSE 
SINGLE-HEAD 


STRIPPER 


Faster better wider cope! Truly a 
all-p mee nit, Handles 1.500 to 


shop. << e commnaier 
ought to have. Write for details 


now. 





ree MODEL SHOWN 
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608 S. DEARBORN S7., CHICAGO, ILL. 330 W. 42nd 





THE BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE CO. 





ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 











CHICAGO 
ROLLERS 


CHICAGO TNT 


5354-570 W. HARRISON ST. Tel.: WEB. 2778-2779 
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This is the third of a series of Basic Test stories 


ONE BASIC TEST 


of how highly printers value printing publications is 
how much they pay to read them. For their subscrip- 
tion to THE INLAND PRINTER, printing executives pay 
four dollars a year—twice as much and more than they 
would have to spend for other printing publications. 
Printers like THE INLAND PRINTER because it sup- 
plies them with money-making ideas and thus helps 
them in their business. What’s more it gives them digests 
of the latest developments and trends in the industry. 
Small wonder, then, that leading and important adver- 
tisers put the largest part of their appropriations into 


the best read advertising pages of 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


205 WEST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


) Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations and The Associated 
V] Business Papers, Inc.—The twin hall-marks of known value. B 


The printing publication with the highest paid circulation at the highest yearly rate 
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SPRAYOMATIC makes the difference . . . 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
PROFIT —_ and one LOSS sy, ° No easier way 


to step up press and plant 
capacity—speed up produc- 
tion—improve quality—make 
deliveries as promised—keep 
all customers happy, com- 
ing back for more, telling 
others what YOU are doing— 
than by regular use of the 
Improved SPRAYOMATIC... 
pioneer of Portable Offset 
Eliminators ... with the Spray 
Fluid that's very CLEAN (no 
snowstorms’) and most eco- 
nomical to use. None pays 
for itself so quickly as 

- SPRAYOMATIC. 

= Wee 
Za 
, Of course, you want what will prove an everlasting asset, a 

steady profit-builder! Whether you have one press or 100, it 

will pay you to INVESTIGATE—now! To delay is costly. Get 

Folder TIP-3. (Protected by U. S. Patents 2,078,790 and 

2,079,287—others pending.) 








Warnock Base CUTS COSTS 


Speed up lockup! Positive, self-lock- ATOR 
Savings from use of ing quoin — Thou- op ‘ 
Warnock Base pay sands in use. Two 

for it in a_ short sizes: No. 1 — 3 

time. Send now for inches, No. 2—4 

catalog. inches. 


e 
< 
W. S. WARNOCK CO.. 1524 Jonquil Terrace, CHICAGO, ILL. 











STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Makes Embossing Easy of BLOCK CUTTING 
Needs no heating or melting — Simply wet it, attach to tympan and let press run L\ By 0. A. Hankammer & F.C. Lampe 
until - Sheets 534 x 9) inches $1.25 a dozen, postpaid. *] Learn to make your ownsim- 


Instructions with each package. t plecutsfromlinoleum blocks. 
POST 162 pages of easy lessons. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY id 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois THE a auiaadiadaiaiiaamaneaae 























Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 


ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 
At Home rz 
Make your spare time count. p R * YOU CAN GET 
Increase your efficiency in O . 
order to increase your earn- a NX Z ALONG eee without 
ing power. Mr. Young, in- \ Y 
ternationally recognized au- \\\\)< aN, \ Tue INLAND Printer, and 


thority, has prepared a 


complete, practical course SK 
based on methods successful | save four dollars a year, 
for years at his American . . » 
Academy of Art. Now his if you don't care about 
teaching is brought to your home. Will help pro- 

making a profit. On the 


fessionals and beginners in art, advertising, print- 








ing. etc. Endorsed by graduates, advertising ex- 


individual criticism and revisions by mail. Easy 


payments. Write to Dept. D-29 for free details. A delightful way to learn the 


art of proofreading. Narrative 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART style. Price includes postage. 
Frank H. Young, Director THE INLAND PRINTER co. CHICAGO 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill. 


the job, you're a regular 
reader nowl Keep it up! 


ecutives. Learn and apply layout principles—receive By H. B. COOPER $460 other hand, if youre on 
e 
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HIS is a four color Webendorfer Web Reel Fed Offset Press for 
Conde Nast Publications lithographing two colors on both sides of 
the web and delivering magazine signatures completely folded at 20,000 
to 40,000 per hour. 
Investigate the economy and other advantages of Web Reel Fed Off- 
set for magazines, newspapers, labels, salesbooks, letterheads, checks, etc. 
Write us today for Web Reel Fed Offset Press samples and recom- 
mendations for producing the work you have in mind. 


Exhibitor in Fifth Educational Graphic Arts Exposition, Grand 
Central Palace, New York, September 25th to October 7th 


WEBENDORFER-WILLS CO., INC. 


Builders of printing machinery for over thirty years in Mount Vernon, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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Wu keeps a full night shift on the job 
to give you faster, 


better engraving Service? 


on time? 


hy, 


Wha? w 


Call us in on that n 


Superior of Course! 


ext job. SUPerio, 27070 


Superior Engraving Com 
u 


INOIS 
Oo, ILL 
- CHICAGO, 
RIOR STREET - C 
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More Profits for You — with Christensen Equipment 


Ask the Man Who Loads One 
Old The New 


Christensen 
Continuous Stream 


The 


Standard Continuous 








]_ Stock must be carried up to loading ] Loads from floor. (Can be placed on 
board height. feed board where space behind press 


; ; not available). 
Accident Hazards, Stairs, platforms - 
and railings. Operator remains on floor. 

No stops for loading. Continuous 
type. 

Conveyor—Stream type, average sheet 
travel 13 to 18 inches per impression. 


No stops for loading. Continuous 
type. 


Conveyor — High Speed, average 
sheet travel 84 inches per impression. 
Separators—Suction type all combing 


Separators — Combing wheels requir- on rear margin only—No gutters 


ing margins or gutters through sheet. 


Slow Downs: Necessary to prevent 
bounce at front guide, due to high 
speed travel of sheet. 


or margins through sheet required. 


No slow downs required. Stream feed- 
ing presents sheets to front guides in 
slow motion. 


Modernize with Christensen Equipment. Write today for full de- 
tails, mentioning make, model and size of your present equipment. 


THE CHRISTENSEN MACHINE COMPANY 


BRANCH OFFICES AND DISTRIBUTORS 


100 FOURTH STREET, RACINE, WISCONSIN IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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ROUSE VERTICAL Aran 
ROTARY MITERER Samer 


Miters are cut at the rate || | 
of 1,000 an hour on the 
ROUSE Vertical Rotary 
Miterer---and practically 
NO EFFORT is required. 

Electrically driven, with automatic strip holder, 






only an easy pull on a convenient lever is neces- 
sary to make right and left hand miters direct 
from strips. Miters are perfectly accurate whether 
2 point metal or 24 point brass is used. 

If you want to make work easier, and profits 
greater, install the Rouse Vertical Rotary Miterer. 
Complete information will'be sent upon request. 


H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 
2218 North Wayne Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 







The Greatest Variety of 
Fine Printing Papers in 


The Middle West 


HAMMERMILL . . . . STRATHMORE 
CHAMPION . . JAPAN PAPER CO. 
STANDARD PAPER MFG. CO. 
LINWEAVE ASSOCIATION 
U. S. ENVELOPE CO. 


v 
SWIGART PAPER CoO. 


717 South Wells Street: 
(0); 1(e7.{ele@) 
















WARNOCK ROTARY 


ULC sams 


Speedy plate mounting .... precision registering .... 
automatic locking . . . . cuts cost and speeds up rotary 


press production. 
Adopt the PMC Warnock Hook System on your rotary 
presses. Write for catalog and full particulars. 


“WARNOCK” *STERLING? 


4by4 METAL BLOCKS “SSitniie* TOGGLE BASES 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE «+ « + CINCINNATI - OHIO 




























608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 





23 E. 26th St., New York City 

















Dont fail to Read... 


THE SILK SCREEN 
PRINTING PROCESS 


x By Biegeleisen and Busenbark * 













This practical manual covers the silk 
screen printing process both in its voca- 
tional aspects and as a medium of fine 
art expression, describing equipment 
and materials, methods of handling, 
and the steps in printing. 206 pages. 












PRICE $2.90 
POSTPAID 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


CHICAGO 
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A PERFECTED DEVELOPMENT 


Bingham’s Roller Coating Machine and Bases 


THE BINGHAM ROLLER COATING 
MACHINE makes possible the combining 
of the best features of both Composition 
and Rubber Rollers. Year-round uni- 
formity is assured by our accurate rubber 
bases; even distribution is assured by a 
perfect new printing surface of Compo- 


sition. 


THE BINGHAM ROLLER COATING 


MACHINE applies to a permanent soft 
‘“‘base”’ a uniform thin film of Composi- 
tion, smooth—tough—durable. 

THE BINGHAM ROLLER COATING 
MACHINE assures both medium and 
large printing plants a constant supply of 
new surface rollers at a very low cost per 
roller. 


Our salesmen will gladly survey your needs, answer questions, estimate costs. 


SAM'L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


DALLAS 


CLEVELAND DES MOINES 
HOUSTON 


ATLANTA 
NASHVILLE DETROIT 


CHICAGO 


INDIANAPOLIS 
KALAMAZOO 


KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS 


ST. LOUIS PITTSBURGH OKLAHOMA CITY 
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SPRINGFIELD, O. 





AMERICAN 
ae), ba :1e) f 
MODEL 56 


N° 654321 


Facsimile Impression 


SMALLEST STOCK MACHINE MADE 


AT ALL BRANCHES AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
,BRANCH—105, WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





HOUSE For a few printers who can afford 
$15 to $20 a month for our serv- 


~ = sls <a . . 4 ; ORGANS ice, we have a proposition under 








which they can publish their own 
house-organ monthly, edited by William Feather. 


Numeral on indicator shows exact 








degree of expansion, point by point 5 i 4 Write 
ia aaiamenianiians a Gf Y WILLIAM FEATHER 812 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio 
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Challenge Hi-Speed Quoins ROSB ACK 
Gv? 3 out of estate iol Rotary Round Hole and Slot Hole Per- 
minutes on lock-up forators, Hi-Pro Paper Drill, Gang 


With a single turn of the key you get the Stitcher, and Vertical Perforators and 
effect of a series of ordinary quoins in the 
time required to lock only one. Expansion is 
direct. Quoin is self-locking . . . cannot slip 

. is always parallel with form . . . locks true F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY 
its entire length. In relocking after correc- 
tions, precise register is provided by merely 
expanding quoin to point originally shown 
by numeral on automatic indicator. 





Punching Machines. 


Largest Perforator Factory in the World 
BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 








Challenge Hi-Speed Quoins are built of tool 
steel in six sizes: 43, 6, 73, 9, 103, and 12 


inches. Write today for full data and prices. Qe >) INGDAHL BINDERY 


AS 
SE ON Edition Book Binders 
(Le < q| ‘Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 











Sand now manufac- 


ture Vandercook and Hacker Proof Presses in 35 
; ; models and sizes, and Hacker Block Levellers, Gauges, 
A four page lock-up. Hi- Showing how any platen form and Test Blocks. Outline your requirements for circu- 
Speed Quoinsare practical can be locked-up with two lars giving details of performance, and prices. 

and efficient where space Hi-Speed Quoins—faster and 


i limited. vce with greater accuracy, VANDERCOOK & SONS 294 8s, SdzstsictyChiseee 


5 Sete on gpg ADIRONDACK BOND 
MACHINERY CO. for All Business Printing 


GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


CHICAGO, 17-19 E. Hubbard St.—200 Hudson St.,.NEW YORK 220 East 42nd Street © New York, N. Y. 
BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
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AUTHORITY 


Business letters must convey an air of 
authority. The quality of CORRECT BOND 
for letterheads furthers this important end. Its 
fob b ume but =Yo Movool 4 (-Wibot (10 MMMM | (ior ul-) ole! slot colei (=) 

. its rag-content quality ... all combine 


i <oMmokobecbeoKoboKe Moh Ga-SeheKobo Mob sXe MB a-T-3 ol-Yol & 


Y cwry tisk 


(sree Kend 


RAG-CONTENT 


FOR LETTERHEADS 


THE AETNA PAPER COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 


also manufacturers of Maxopaque—the All-Purpose Paper 
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A THRIFTY WATERMARKED 
BOND FOR INEXPENSIVE 
STATIONERY AND BUSINESS 
‘FORMS. SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


WATERMARKED 


MAXWELL PAPER COMPANY, 








| ee 
THE BEST QUOIN for Lithographers, Printers, and 


For Ever y Pu rpose ROTARY Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
Over 13,000,000 Sold PRESSES for Folding Box Manufacturers. 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham Tell Us Your Requirements 
Quoin Company e WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J: 


pul sc eae nscaetoe RIERA 














BRONZERS 


Get f f thi The Milwaukee Flat-bed Bronzer is 

Se you See cnpy et oe few used with both flat-bed and offset 

bulletin—"10 Ways to Avoid Offset. é presses. Sizes run from 19" to 75" 

Valuable—practical—shows how to save also rebuilt machines. Guaranteed 
money — improve presswork. performance. 


1811 No. Pitcher Street C. B. HENSCHEL MFG. CO. Milwaukee, Wisc. 





Gathering Problems Solved! Embossography Is Raised Print 


: ing at its best. 
Tell us the size sheets you gather, usual number per set, approx- Hard, Flexible and Permanent. As simple to operate as 
imate volume per month, and we will tell you how to reduce Regular Printing, Compounds, I uke, Hand and Autemaile 
your gathering costs. No obligation. Machinery. Send for descriptive matter, Price List, etc. 


JOHN M. LOW & COMPANY = The Embossograph Process Co. Inc., 251 William St., New York 
225 West Madison Street Chicago, Illlinois 














IF YOU ARE GOING ostoc thingie mean ee ee 
PHOTO-OFFSET. . . . iz sontechaical longuage nothing to confuse or mystty 
the beginner. Start right—we’'ll help you. 


LITHO CHEMICAL & SUPPLY CO., 63 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 
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QAXKLLLLIAEZ 


MAXWELL 








AMERICA'S FAVORITE 
OFFSET PAPER FOR 
MODERN, ATTRACTIVE 
SALES LITERATURE. 


TUB-SIZED 


F 34 A N 134 L I N ' Oo H I 8) Also Manufacturers of Maxwell Mimeograph 








LEARN 
the Linotype Keyboard 


aided by this book 
“A PRACTICAL 
TOUCH SYSTEM” 
‘By Edwin B. Harding 


Progressive exercises teach the 
10-finger touch system. Easy to 
understand. Complete exercise 
copy, line for line and letter for 
Get Your _letter. Author a tradesman and 
Copy Now teacher for 34 years. Illustrated. 


THE INLAND PRINTER e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















The University of Chicago Press 


MANUAL OF STYLE 4 


TENTH REVISED EDITION 
New, up-to-date edition of the manual which for thirty years 
has carried the weight of authorityfor printers and typographers. 


"A very paragon of style" says 
Book Binding and Book Production 


Latest typographical rules, specimen pages of book, display 
and foreign type faces, ornaments and symbols. 394 pages, 
cloth bound. 


Get your copy ($3.00 postpaid) from the Book Department 
THE INLAND PRINTER, 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 









LOOK AT 
THOSE 
TEETH! 












A three-tooth rack is an integral part of the plunger. 
It meshes with three teeth right on the actuating 
pawl swing. 

Those teeth mesh with a grip of iron that means 
positive action, longer life. This construction is ex- 
clusive with Roberts numbering machines. 

MODEL 27, 5 wheels, forward or backward $12.00. 
MODEL 28, 6 wheels, forward or backward $14.00. 


Above prices are for machines with solid ''No"' plunger. 
Machines with removable''No''slide plunger, $1.00 extra. 





























For sale by all dealers. If you 
do not get prompt service from 
your dealer, write to us. Ask 
about quantity discounts and 
trade-in allowances. 























THE ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


694-710 JAMAICA AVENUE, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


LOUIS MELIND COMPANY, Western Distributor 
362 WEST CHICAGO AVE., CHICAGO 593 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
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That's what you can expect when you use Mid-States Really Flat Gummed 
Papers. The Mid-States line includes a surface suitable for every type of pro- 
duction and a gumming for every requirement. No matter what your press- 
room equipment consists of—automatic cylinders or hand-fed Gordons; letter 
press or offset—you’re assured of satisfying results. 


NEW PORTFOLIO OF PRINTED SAMPLES 


If you haven't received a copy, send for Mid-States’ Port- 
folio of Printed Samples—contains illustrated samples of 
many popular Mid-States grades of Gummed Papers. 
Printed in multiple colors by both letter press and offset. 


MID-STATES GUMMED PAPER CO. 
2515 S. DAMEN AVE., CHICAGO 
New York e Cleveland e San Francisco 


HAVE YOU 


TRIED POSTER 
STAMPS? 


It’s the NEW ad- 
vertising medium 
that’s sweeping 
the country. Write 
for complete in- 
formation. 











St. Louis e 











(RRR IN. cli hana iA aman mans 
Sales ammunition! 


-——— REBUILT MACHINERY 


GUARANTEED MACHINES FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





CYLINDER 
PRESSES: 


Two-color Miehles 56- 
62-65-70. 

Single eolor Michles, 
all sizes. 

Babeock and Premiers. 


No. 4 Miehle Auto- 
matic Unit. 


NOTE: Feeders and 
extension deliveries 
for above machines 
if desired. 


( FIRST SEE IF 
HOOD 


FALCO 
HAS 
IT 


CUTTERS, ETC 


Power Cutters—all 


Folders. 
Patent Base. 


AUTOMATICS 
AND PLATENS: 


Miehle Verticals. 

Style B and No. 2 
Kellys. 

Miehle Newspaper 
Press, 4 page, 8 col. 

10 x 15 and 12 x 18 
Kluge and Miller 
Units. 

Cc. & P. Craftsman 
Automatic. Open 
jobbers, all sizes. 


Wiggins Book Form 
Cards and Compact 
Binders are carried 
by these paper mer- 
chants: 


New York City 
Richard C. Loesch Co 


Pittsburgh 
Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Cincinnati 
The Chatfield Paper Co. 


etroit 
Seaman-Patrick Paper Co. 
Grand Rapids 
Carpenter Paper Co. 


It’s as far in advance of home-cut 
stock as the cartridge from pow- 
der and ball. 

Wiggins Book Form Card Stock 
used for business cards in a Com- 
pact Binder, is a sure fire business 
getter. If you don’t believe it, ask 
any of these paper merchants to 
fix you up with a trial order—or 
write us direct. 


Louls 





exclusively in used and rebuilt printing vena eae Our repu- 
a ry ai oe, 7 





| Hood-Falco Corporation is the oldest and largest firm dealing 


tation for fair dealing is based on t¢ 
transactions. 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


New York Office: 225 VARICK ST., Tel. Walker 1554 
Chicago Office: 343 S. DEARBORN ST., Tel. Harrison 5643 











Goes Auto 
License Blotter 


Tells how many cars and trucks are reg- 
istered in each State, population, and 
ratio of motor vehicles to population. 
Also shows a reproduction in COLOR 
of license plates for EVERY State, D.C., 
and Hawaii. It will virtually sell on sight. 
It will arouse interest, be studied, used, 
and kept. Hence, it has unusual Adver- 
tising Value. Nearly —7 line of busi- 
ness is a prospect. Send for samples 
and prices. 





Watch for Announcement of Goes 
1939 Baseball Calendar. New Size! 
New Style! Many Added Features. 
G O E S LITHOGRAPHING 
COMPANY @@@6 


35 West 61st Street, Chicago 
53 K Park Place, New York 














Houston St. 
L. S, Bosworth Co., Ine. Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 


The JohnB. WIGGIN 


1152 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago 
Book Form Cards Compact Binders 








HOLLISTON 14c-1A8EL-SIGN CLOTHS 


ALSO CLOTHS FOR 


Office Forms, Factory Forms, Maps, Charts, Indexes, 
Catalog and Loose Leaf Pages, Instruction Manuals, 
Certificates, Licenses, Advertising Novelties, 

Etc, Write for Samples and Prices. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc., Dept. C5, Norwood, Mass. 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


“ 
RCC aaa 
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DeVilbiss Equipment is as 
sturdy as it looks. Manufac- 
tured by the pioneer spray 
builders of the world. 


NO MORE COSTLY LOSSES FROM OFFSETTING!... 
RELIABLE DEVILBISS SPRAY EQUIPMENT PUTS AN 


END TO THIS PRINTER’S ENEMY FOREVER... 


No more tracks across newly printed pages. No 
more sneaking away with profits! In plants 
where DeVilbiss Equipment has been installed, 
the vicious “offset bug” is dead. 


These plants are everywhere. Printers and li- 
thographers, in both large and small establish- 
ments, are commending the DeVilbiss Spray 
System for its simplicity and efficiency—for the 
ease with which it ends all offsetting problems. 


There are fifteen standard portable and sta- 
ial tionary DeVilbiss Outfits. One of them will kill 
Hiceabed for ; the “offset bug” for you. Write for full informa- 


use under 


ie eae tion... The DeVilbiss Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


No. 2,078,790 


DE VILBISS 


[8 @ Gee FIFTY YEARS OF OUALITY 
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In Summer or Winter, North, South, East 


IN MIAMI IN WINTER 





Commenctat Paiwtina awo Eworavina 


Mew. Foes, 


2-15-39 


Nr. Russell Ernest Baum, 


Philadelphia. 


Dear Mr. Kaun: 


I think the Laum Folder that we have been using for 


about a year is the most perfect folder ever built. 
Ana we have had all makes. 
We tind {t unusual in speed and the CLEAN production 


excels that of ary folding machine...total lack of 


spotlage and impeccable accuracy, 


In conclusion, we consider it the hest vestmer.t 


in the most modern sho 


Sincerely 


a 

















it’s swimming and jai alai and horse racing for 


SPORT and the New Baum Folder for 





PROFIT. 

The finest firms in Miami and nearby could 
not resist buying one of the fine 5 PROFIT 
Baum Folders in January—firms such as t 
ATLANTIC PRINTING CO, MIAMI POST PUBLISHING CO. v 
LLOYD PRINTING COMPANY PRINTCRAFTERS A 


HOLLYWOOD SUN 
PALM BEACH SUN 
PHILLIPS PRINTING CO. 
PUCKETT PRINTING CO. 
TROPICAL PRESS 


MIAMI BEACH PRESS 
CENTRAL PRESS 
CHARLES F. TOWLE 
ACE LETTER SERVICE 
BAY SHORE PRESS 


rscnauwn 





The 22x28 AUTOMATIC BAUM 7 
Only $145 initial ... $45 monthly 





It folds (22” x 28” three right angles: etc.). 
32-28-24-20-18-16-12-8-6-4 pages in 1 operation. 

It FOLDS ...it PASTES... it PERFORATES. 
72 styles of folds. 

Eliminates stitching expense. 


RUSSELL EWI 


615 CHESTNUT ST. 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST FOLDING MACHINE VALUE 
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t West, the Greatest Sport Is Making Profit 


IN TORONTO IN WINTER 


it’s ski-ing and skating and hockey for SPORT 
and the New Baum Folder for PROFIT. 


The finest firms in Toronto and nearby could 


not resist one or more of the fine 5 PROFIT 





Baum Folder units in January installed 





through our Agents Sears, Ltd.—firms such as 





WELSCH-QUEST COMPANY DAVIS-LISSON, LTD. 
| ATWELL-FLEMING PRINTING W. E. HARTMAN 
) CO., LTD. (2) MONCUR-ROBERTS-WHITE 
| SOUTHAM PRESS, LTD. EUGENE DOUCHET 
CARSWELL COMPANY, LTD. STOVELL COMPANY, LTD. 
: WILLIAM E. COUTS, LTD. (2) ST. LAWRENCE LITHOGRAPH- There are many reasons why these 
) ALGER PRESS ING CO., LTD, Automatic Folders are selling 


faster than ever in history. Chief 
among the reasons: SUPERB AC- 

The 14x 20 AUTOMATIC BAUM CURACY; UNEXCELLED QUAL- 
Only $49 initial... $30 monthly ITY OF FOLDING as they do not 
leave roller marks, nor injure en- 
graving and embossing, etc. And 
the extra profit of eliminating 
stitching; reducing trimming ex- 
pense; making perforating prac- 
tically all profit; deckling and per- 
forating and folding in one oper- 
a S ation; folding and pasting in one 
Sy ; operation and making folding 
/ It hip folds in your most profitable operation. 

It —— ‘ ae Make a special note of this adver- 
, tisement NOW ... as a reminder 


aside to write for folder layouts, etc. 
It scores. It cuts. 


57 styles of folds. 


15,000 to 50,000 
folded sheets an 
hour. 


-NEST BAUM 


PHILADELPHIA, 















oP. THE FASTEST SELLING FOLDERS IN AMERICA 
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Proved and Tested 100% Efficient 





* MULTI-SET GUMMING MACHINE 
* JOGGING MACHINE 
* NUMBERING MACHINE 


v Vv 
Halley Machines, strong, effi- 
cient, and absolutely depend- 
able are the result of nearly 
half a century's specialized 


experience in this one sphere. 


Only the Halley Carbotyp Gumming Machine can produce 
perfectly flat multiple sets and ‘'one-time'' carbon sets, with 
any number and varying sizes of leaves. No ''Wrinkles,"' 
no ''Cockles.'' No trimming is required, and the perfora- 
tion is clear from gumming. 


The Halley Silent Sheet Jogger permits the amount of 
"‘Jog'' to be varied at will while running. The table can 
be moved in a rotary direction and tilted to any angle. 
Fitted as a standard it allows 4 operators to work simul- 
taneously at the same machine. 


Batteries of Halley Sheet Fed Auto-check Numbering 
Machines are in use throughout this country and in New 
Zealand, South Africa and elsewhere. One girl can set 
up and run the machine—trouble free. Accurate number- 
ing is guaranteed. 





Particulars from JAMES HALLEY & SONS, LTD., SAM’S LANE, WEST BROMWICH 


LONDON AREA: FRANCIS J. 








Zephyr BLACKS 
thedl fo the Tempo of the 


MODERN Pressroom! 


Perfected in three grades, they are avail- 
able for practically any job. But you must 
try them to fully appreciate their value; it 
is impossible to adequately describe them. 
You must see for yourself how they speed 
production . . . with safety and certainty. 


They cost no more than ordinary inks 
and every plant should stock Zephyr Blacks 
for rush jobs. Write for descriptive folder. 


Sinclair & Valentine Co. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


611 West 129th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Albany Cleveland Kansas City New Orleans 
Baltimore Dallas Los Angeles Philadelphia 
Birmingham Dayton Manila San Francisco 
Boston Havana Nashville Seattle 
Chicago, Jacksonville New Haven 











—all by means of typographic num- 
bering. See page 4 of the novel, 
useful booklet “Numbering for 
Profit.” If you haven't a copy, write 
Rt, for one. 

$] 2:00 F 5 Wheels, Solid Plunger. Slide Plunger, $1 Extra. 


" NUMBERING SOLD BY ALL DEALERS AND BRANCHES < 
WENER MACHINES AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


MANUFACTURED BY WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE CO 








CONNOLLY, 4 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, 5S. E. 





: Bustles were going out... 


in 1905. And the Kimble idea was already in. . . of a motor 
built specially for printing presses and such, How much that 
idea has meant to printers you can see by comparing the equip- 
ment of that day and this... and the number and variety of ma- 
chines equipped with the special Kimble Motor today. Kimsie 
Exvecrric Company, 2011 W. Hastings St., Chicago, Ill. 


Kimble MOTORS 


Distributed by AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Branches and Sales Agents in Twenty-Five Cities 


Pee mee eee Eee SESE E HEHEHE EE EEE SESE EEEEEE EE EEE EEE EH EEE EEEEHEEEE 








CHANDLER & PRICE 


PRINTING PRESSES 
and PAPER CUTTERS 


xkx«ek 


The Chandler & Price Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


New York: Grand Central Palace, 480 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago: Transportation Bldg., 608 S. Dearborn St. 
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THROUGH HABBIS PRESS BUILDING LEADERSHIP 


The pressroom equipped with Harris Offset stands 
at a distinct advantage. It has, to begin with, a 
G “ ce precision press that supports the craftsman’s skill. 


of /yf UL, ° Y It has, in addition, a background supported by 


ee ee, ee the prestige of pioneer building—a Harris tradi- 


and standardized new chemicals for 





hai. dite etek suk eutesn: date tion that was begun with modern Offset and con- 
making processes. Full details upon : ; ‘ ’ ; 
request. Write us with reference to your tinues to justify Harris leadership. 


lithographic problems. 


Eight sizes of Harris Offset presses completely 





cover the requirements of modern business, 


HARRIS: SEYBOLD: POTTER+ COMPANY 


PIONEER BUILDERS OF SUCCESSFUL OFFSET PRESSES 


General Offices: 4510 E. 7ist Street, Cleveland, Ohio. ¢ Harris Sales Offices: New York, 330 W. 42nd Street; Chicago, 
343 S. Dearborn Street; Dayton, 819 Washington Street; San Francisco, 420 Market Street. © Factories: Cleveland, Dayton 
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A ready reference buyers can depend upon for sources of 
supply. Manufacturers: This Business Directory offers good 





Buyers’ Guide 


visibility at low cost for smaller advertisers and extra lines of larger advertisers. A listing of your products here reaches 


influential buyers when buying is done, and clinches sales. Note our policy permits display—for low rates, see next page. 





Air Conditioning—Humidifying Systems 


Calendars and Calendar Pads 


Knife Grinding Service 





RB. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., 

Chicago, Ill. Write for pamphlet enti- 
tled “AIR Soa 4 jg eae AND HU- 
MIDITY CONTROL 


Art Work and Cuts 


jine Etchings and Halfiones 


1 COLUMN 69: 


3 INCH 
SATISFACTION OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


“MAILING EXTRA 
Yse our Complete Sewice 


ZINC AND COPPER 
PHOTO - ENGRAVINGS OF ag TYPES 
@ PHOTOGRAPHY Cal 
@ ART WORK sen eu 
@ ELECTROTYPING 


LEADER ENGRAVING COMPARY 


10,0}: 1 AAA IAAI fei) 








SEND Nc cE 








BEN DAY AND PROCESS COLOR 
PLATES. 40 yrs. exper. Send us your 

specifications. Indianapolis Engraving 

Co., 222 E. Ohio St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


ANY DRAWING, war ATTIE 2 HOURS LE DARE 
YY ee | pues Cad STUDIO 


417 SOUTH 

r4i | (ecu! DEARBORN ST 

LETTERING * ILLUSTRATION WEBSTER 7568 
ZINC CUT, MAXIMUM SIZE 4 S5Q. INCHES 
















CHICAGO 





Bookkeeping Systems, Printing Schedules 


FRANKLIN PRINTING CATALOG— 

Complete Catalog of Printing Costs— 
40 Sections. Bookkeeping Systems for 
Printers—Send for free descriptive fold- 
ers. PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 











Books 
BOOKS on all engraving and printing 
processes, offset, art, photography, 


silk screen, block cutting, etc. Size and 
screen finders and other helps. List free. 
Commercial Engraving Publishing Co., 
34-V North Ritter Ave., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 





Bronzing Machines 


MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—for all 

presses. Also some _ rebuilt units. 
Write C. B. Henschel Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 








Calendars and Calendar Pads 


CALENDAR PADS—-BLOTTERS. 1940 

Calendar Pad Catalog now ready. Over 
70 different sizes and styles. A pad for 
every purpose. Also our new Art Adver- 
tising Blotter Catalog illustrated in full 
color. Write for catalog in which you are 
interested. Joseph Hoover & Sons Co., 
Market and 49th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WHOLESALE CALENDARS to printers. 
Do your own imprinting. Advertising 
Novelties, Fans, Book Matches. Write 
for particulars. Fleming Calendar Co., 
6540 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Se, SELECTION IN CALEN- 

S, sheet pictures, and pads at 
iene prices. Sample line $.75. WEISS 
CALENDAR CO., 3696 E. Forest Ave., 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS 

COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready 
for shipment; the best and cheapest on 
we market; write for sample books and 
prices. 





Camera Bellows 


UNITED CAMERA CO., INC., Bellows 

made to order for all types of photo- 
engravers’ cameras. 1515 Belmont Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 








Carbon Paper 





ae a’ Carbon Paper from ROCHES- 
RIBBON & CARBON CO., 
ROCHESTER. NS Y. 





Card Cases 


BUSINESS-BUILDING CARD _ CASES. 

DeLuxe levant grain with adv. Sam- 
ples 10c. Schramm, 113 S. Louise, Glen- 
dale, Cal. 








Commencement Invitations 


COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS and 
other engraved stationery. Samples 

with discount to printers. Siegrist En- 

wae Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City, 
ts) 








Electric Motors 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 

Westinghouse Motor and_ control 
equipment for printing machinery. 211 
West Wacker Dr., Chicago, I1l. 








Electrotypers’—Stereotypers’ Machinery 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CoO., gen- 

eral offices, 1874 S. 54th Avenue, Cicero, 
Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, 135 E. 42nd 
St., New York. 








Envelopes 





MILLIONS of every description ready for 

immediate delivery. Specials made to 
order promptly. Free Catalog. GEN- 
ERAL ENVELOPE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 





Envelope Presses 


LIGHTNING SPEED envelope press, 

sizes 5 to 12, 10M to 18M per hour. Used 
by Public Printer. POST MFG. WORKS, 
671 Diversey, Chicago. 








Gauge Pins 








™= “FOUR POINT” aug" 


Sample Free 


3 for 50c 


, Agents ti 12-9185 
CHAS. L. STILES CO. 
64 Hanford St. Columbus, Ohio 











Glues, Gums, Paste 


-— Glues for Every Need — 


W E S T = R ADHESIVES 


COMPANY 
Manufacturers: GLUES, PASTES, GUMS 
for the PRINTING and ALLIED TRADES 
Chemists and Specialists in All Glue Problems 








5409 W. Lake St., Chicago — ESTebrook 1157 





THE KELLETT COMPANY, Inc., 526 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. Expert knife 

grinding, saw filing, cutting sticks, slip 

powder. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





Lacquering and Varnishing 


AMERICAN FINISHING CO., 500 S. Pe- 
oria St., Chicago, Ill. Finishers to the 
lithographing and printing trades. 








Linoleum or Basswood Printing Plates 





Celluloid-surfaced, hand engraved plates 
cut costs of posters, color tints, etc. Sub- 
mit sketch. Barter Bros., 529C So. Frank- 
lin St., Chicago, Ill. Low prices to trade. 





Matrices 





For Special Logotypes, slides, trade- 
mark and nameplate matrices for In- 

tertypes, Linotypes, Ludlows, write Im- 

print Matrix Co., Moravian Falls, N. C. 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 


THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 

West Baltimore Avenue, Detroit, Mich- 
igan—Complete engraving equipment 
and supplies, also special equipment 
manufactured. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CoO., gen- 

eral offices, 1874 S. 54th Avenue, Cicero, 
Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, 135 E. 42nd 
St., New York. 


TASOPE’—AURORA, MISSOURI. Manu- 
facturers of modern photoengraving 
equipment. Catalog furnished on request. 














Printing Presses 


COLUMBIA Offset Presses; K & G label 

and embossing presses. COLUMBIA 
PRINTING MACHINERY CORP., 2 La- 
fayette Street, New York City. 








DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CoO., stereo- 

type rotary presses, stereo and mat- 
making machinery, flat-bed presses, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 





Printers’ Supplies 


SUPER-SOLVENT the new marvelous 

type and roller cleaner. Samples. Per- 
fection Products Co., Est. 1924, 116 Earl 
St., Rochester, N. Y. 








Rollers 








ROLLERS—TOUGH AND CHIPLESS 
———__—_—_—-All New Composition 
7 CS): SX42..-...23 $2.50 
38—10x15........ $4.5 3—12x18........ $6.00 
Subject to » oe of 10%, 20% and 
30%. Write for information to 
FAULTLESS ROLLER COMPANY 

103 Palmetto Street Montgomery, Ala. 





Rotogravure Presses and Equipment 


FRANKENTHAL, ALBERT & CIE, Gra- 
vure presses “Palatia.” Plants installed 

and guaranteed by experts. RT 

MERZ, 2702 S. Compton, St. Louis. 








Rubber Cement 


(2Yptsts Rubbor mont 


An Asset to the Graphic Arts 
Professions-Nationally Used 

3 Grades - Light-Medium and 
Heavy-$2"5 Per Gal. Post Paid 

S.S. RUBBER CEMENT © 
3438 NO. HALSTED ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Rubber Printing Plate Vulcanizers 


H. H. H. ELECTRO HYDRAULIC Vul- 

canizers to manufacture precision rub- 
ber plates. H. H. Heinrich, Inc., 200 
Varick St., New York City, Chicago, San 
Francisco. 








Saw Filing 





Filing and Swaging the mechanical way, 

75c. Amazing results. EMPIRE TYPE 
FOUNDRY, Delevan, N. Y. Oldest 
Foundry in U.S. A. 





Saws 


LATEST TRENDS IN 


Layout and 
Typography 











We buy, sell, and rebuild, and modernize 
Miller Saws. Send for full details. Wal- 
lin Mfg. Co., 1122 Harney, Omaha, Nebr. 





Special Printing 


TICKETS IN STRIPS, Rolls, Coupon 
Books, Reserved Seats, any Numerical 

Jobs. Done at a profit for you. THE 

aoe TICKET CO., Dept. P, Toledo, 
io. 














ELECTRIC WELDED SILVERBRIGHT 


STEEL CHASES 


Cle} with oversize seats maawe for 


y 
STYLES AND SIZES ON REQUEST 
SANDBLOM STEEL CHASE CO. 























429 S. Clinten St. Chieago, Ill. 
Stock Cuts 
CUTALOG 
STOCK CUTS 


Showing thousands of 
ready-made cuts; it is 
free; write today 


COBB SHINN 
721 Union St. 1 
Indianapolis Indiana 











Typefounders 


O. K. LIGHT TYPE FOUNDRY, 910 West 

Van Buren St., Chicago. Attractive 
Sales Plan for dealers everywhere. Write 
for territory. 


MISSOURI-CENTRAL TYPE FOUN- 
DRY, the big type foundry of the 
West. Free catalog. Wichita, Kansas. 











THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 
235 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Producers of fine type faces. 





Wire 





SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE 

—Backed by eighty years of wire 
drawing experience. Supplied on spools 
or in coils. SOLD BY LEADING DEAL- 
ERS EVERYWHERE. 





SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. Manufac- 
turers of stitching wire from special 

quality selected steel rods. Quality and 

service guaranteed. Fostoria, Ohio. 





Zinc Halftones 


UNMOUNTED ZINC ETCHINGS and 

square-finish zinc halftones, 8 sq. 
inches or less 95c net. Write for price 
list. Marshall Newspictures, Inc., Box 
173, Indianapolis, Ind. 








Extra Sales from Buyers’ Guide 


RATES—If no display or cuts, three 35- 
letter lines, $19.00 a year, in advance; 
each line additional, $5.00 a year. Display 
copy accepted in single column, 1 inch or 
slightly deeper—1 inch per insertion 12 t. 
$9.00, 6 t. $10.25, 3 t. $11.50, 1 t. $12.75; 
each additional agate line, 12 t. 67c, 6 t. 
73e, 3 t. 82c, 1 t. Vie. Payable monthly in 
advance. Final closing date, 26th of pre- 
ceding month. 
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SHOWN IN THE 1 
art TH 


directors’ annual 
of advertising 


art 


Desicnep to provide 
maximum usefulness for 
the creator, producer and 
buyer of fine printing, the 
17th Annual this year con- 
tains a special article de- 
voted to modern trends in 
typography and layout. 
Exhibits selected from 
the Art Directors Show of 
1938 are arranged in the 
Annual as models of the 
most successful current 
commercial art, with ap- 
pendices showing the 
application in miniature of 
the artwork to the finished 
pieces of advertising. 
Each of the book’s sec- 
tions, newspapers, maga- 
zines, direct mail, trade 
publications and posters, 
contains an explanation 
and discussion, by an au- 
thority, of the aims and 
purposes of the artwork in- 
cluded. 340 illustrations, 8 
plates in full color. $5.00. 


Longmans, Green & Company 
geen 114 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORKouem 


A haa 
NO GUESSWORK 
ABOUT PRESSWORK 


—in the plant where 
the presses are 
equipped with... 


AMERICAN ROLLERS 









Sree 


\ 
9492—15¢ 9493—I5¢ 


CITIES 
SERVICE) 


9483—35c 9495—I5¢  9494—I15¢ 


A full line of Typecast Cuts—eye-catching TYPE 
WARMERS—for Automobile, Oil Products, Fed- 
“— agencies, etc. Special designs made to 
order. 


STERLING TYPE FOUNDRY 
VERMONTVILLE, MICHIGAN 














e 

—Taught by Mail 
Complete in 3 volumes, 
it will teach you how to 
figure the cost of any 
kind of printing and 
pave the way for a man- 
agement position. 

This is your opportu- 
nity, don’t be satisfied 
with a low paid job all 
your life. Take the first 
step today. 

Write for complete de- 
tail and easy method of 
paying as you go. 


JACK TARRANT SCHOOL 


| OF ESTIMATING 
Dept. 5, 20 No. Wacker Drive, CHICAGO 











GROVE’S 


Gauge Pins and Grippers 


for PLATEN PRESSES 
""No-Slip’”’ Gauge Pin 





Clasps vise-like to the tympan, making 
slipping impossible — is quickly attached 
and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 


Lowest Price, Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 


Order from Your Dealer or Direct 
JACOB R. GROVE Co. 
3708 Fulton St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 














Try AMERICAN 
hom, ROLLER 
COMPANY 
1342 N. HALSTED ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
ee 





Mé&L Foundry Type 


Our precision cast type is used 
by all the leading printers 
throughout the U. S. A. Write 
for Price List. 


M&L 


TYPE FOUNDRY 


4001 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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Tue INLAND Printer is published on the first of every month. It 
furnishes the most reliable and significant information on 
matters concerning the printing and allied industries. Contri- 
butions are solicited but should be concisely stated and pre- 
sented in typewritten manuscript. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Two years, $7.00; one year, $4.00; payable always in advance, 
Sample copies, $0.40; none free. Make all remittances payable 
to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued 
unless a renewal is received prior to the publication of the fol- 
lowing issue. Subscribers should avoid possible delay by remit- 
ting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To Canada, $4.50, postage prepaid; to 
countries within the postal union, $5.00 a year in advance post- 
age prepaid. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland 
Printer Company. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 





FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 


The MacLean Company of Great Britain Ltd., Donald F. Hunter, 
Mer., 2, 3, & 4, Cockspur Street, London, S. W. 1., England. 
Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House Pilgrim Street, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E. C., England. 

Alex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide, Australia. 

F. T. Wimble & Co., 35-43 Clarence Street, Sydney, Australia. 

John Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Benjamin N. Fryer, c/o Newspaper News, Warwick Building, 
Hamilton Street, Sydney, N. S. W. Australia. 

Warwick Bock, C. P. O. Box 287, Auckland, New Zealand. 

Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, Helsinki, Finland. 

Acme Agency, Casilla Correo 1136, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Maruzen Co., Ltd., 6 Niho, Tokyo, Japan. 

ORBIS, P. O. Box 240, Praha, Czechoslovakia. 

Harry S. Tomita, P. O. Box 1230, Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. 

S. Christensen, P. O. Box 536, Montreal, Canada. 





WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under the heading “Situation 
Wanted,” 50 cents per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other 
headings, price 75 cents per line. Cash must accompany order. 








ADVERTISING—HOME STUDY 





THE ADVERTISING MINDED pressman and printer is qual- 

ified to make the most money. Many have graduated from 
this long established school. Common school education suffi- 
cient. Send for free booklet outlining home study course and 
requirements. PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING, 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9502, Chicago. 








INSTRUCTION 





PEOPLE FROM ALASKA, California, Washington, Florida, 

Seattle, Honolulu, and all America attend Bennett’s School 
to learn his method of operating; his record is 12,130 ems for 
eight hours; established 1912; both practical and home in- 
struction. Free catalog. BENNETT’S SCHOOL, Maumee, Ohio. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





KEEP YOUR PLANT BUSY! We furnish 40 Profit-Making, 

Tried and Tested Printing Plans prepaid for $1.00. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Advertising Course $1.00. Also 50 Mail-Order 
Plans for $1.00. ASSOCIATED MANAGEMENT, 5120-IP Oak- 
land Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








FOR SALE 


THREE 3-color roll to sheet rotary printing presses; two 

Meisels, sizes 24” x 40”, and 28” x 40”, and one Kidder, size 
24” x 48”. Complete and in good operating condition; reason- 
able prices; immediate delivery. Address. Gibbs-Brower Co., 
Inc., 21 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


LITTLE BLACK AND WHITE CUTS 
(inexpensive) add zip and verve to text for small ads, circu- 
lars, letters, announcements, house-organs, blotters, etc. Send 
your address (U. S. only). Harper’s, 283-k E. Spring St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


GOING INTO OFFSET OR PHOTO-ENGRAVING? Write for 

Bargain List Cameras, Lenses, Screens, Printing Frames, 
ete. Can save you 50% on many items. W. L. MOORE, 4829 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book 

sewing machines; also rebuilt machines. Write for partic- 
ulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH CO., 720 S. Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill 

















& PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 
Make your own tint plates 
—Print perfectly on all 
presses—with all inks on 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. No. 314445. all papers. 
Write on your company letterhead for sample, prices and full information. 
TI-P!| COMPANY, 708 E. 18TH Street, KANSAS CITY, MO. 











MONOTYPE GIANT CASTER MATS: Bodoni, Caslon, Chelten- 
ham, Cooper, and other faces; send for complete list. R. J. 
Heuslein Company, 17 South Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





PRICES REDUCED—Hammond routers and type-hi planers, 
now $79.50 and up. HAMMOND MACHINERY BUILDERS, 
1616 Douglas Ave., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 








MIEHLE CYLIND.—29 x 41, Spiral Gears. 4 roller; perfect 
running cond.; Kelly B ext. delivery. Paramount Press, 910 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill 





Megill’s Patent 


SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 





QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, 50c set of 3. 








Medgill’s Gauge Pins 
for Job Presses’ 
Accurate and uniform. Wemakea large variety. Insist on 


Megill’s products. Dealersordirect. Circular on request 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
Established 1870 


761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE GRIP GAUGES 


VISE GRIP. Adjustable. Used for 
any Stock. $1.75 set of 3. 
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RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 542 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORE, N. ¥. 


_ dL A a 
RIEGELS CERTIFINE 
A low-priced tympan TYMPAN 


with a hard even sur- 
face and exceptional 
strength. Ideal for short- 





run job work. Nationally 
stocked in roll widths 


for every press. 
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FOR SALE—40 inch Dayton cutter; rebuilt and fully guaran- 
teed. M5 


LETTERHEAD IDEAS point the way to profits. Tucker Ser- 
vice only $1.00. Order now. Tucker Letterhead Idea Service, 


New Philadelphia, Ohio. 











HELP WANTED 





WANT A SALARIED POSITION PAYING $2,500 to $15,000? 
Our confidential system (hiding your identity) searches out 
suitable positions and increases your salary according to abil- 
ity. Write for valuable information (16). EXECUTIVE'S 
PROMOTION SERVICE, Washington, D. C. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





Executives and Managers 





EXECUTIVE—36, desires to make connection with organiza- 

tion that needs a practical, efficient production manager; 
experienced in composition, presswork and bindery, produc- 
tion of factory forms, catalog, direct mail advertising; cost 
accounting, estimating; six years direct sales experience. Will 
be glad to furnish character references and details of exper- 
ience, if requested. M 243. 


BETTER CLASS PRINTER-OPERATOR-FOREMAN of 

proven ability in efficient shop management, wishes to cor- 
respond with publisher who needs such a man. Wisconsin pre- 
ferred, but free to go anywhere. Salary secondary to working 
and living conditions. Write F. S. Znitz, Libertyville, Il. 








MANAGER—Composition trade plant or ad shop. Expert typo- 

graphical layout man. Has a proven record for building 
business and making a profit. If you need a live executive in 
your organization, get in touch with this man. M 244. 


GENERAL BUSINESS, or PRODUCTION MANAGER—An ex- 
cellent and wide exp. Seasoned. Have a fine record. M 987. 








Composing Room 





MONO-KEYBOARD OPERATOR with strong background in 

proofreading and hand comp. Can supervise your keyboard 
dept. and handle really intricate comp. quickly, accurately, 
due to 12 yrs. experience in trade plant. Well-educated, young, 
married, reliable. Available on short notice. M 247. 





STONEMAN—Now in charge of lockup and lineup in 51-press 

plant doing high grade publication and commercial work, 
desires change. Equipped to cooperate efficiently with electro 
dept., pressroom and bindery. Only a real job, paying real 
money will be considered. Union. M 245. 





COMPETENT PRINTER-OPERATOR desires permanent po- 

sition in modern plant. 10 years experience. Fast, accurate, 
reliable—no tobacco or liquor. Plenty of references on request. 
Will go anywhere for $35 per week. B.W.Bruntz, 573 Sixth 
St., Elko, Nevada. 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR—1¥% to 2 gal. hr. Care mach. Some ad 

and floor exp. Now employed part time. Refs. Desire situa- 
tion on daily in Ind., Ill., Mich., or Ohio. Single. Age 22. Damon 
Hines, North Judson, Ind. 


EXPERT PRINTER-OPERATOR, comp., press, job, news, all- 

around. Want position Rocky Mts., good equipt., good cond., 
good wages. Union or unorg. Sober, competent, particular. 
H.A.Tait, Encinitas, Calif. 














OPERATOR—Trade plant, job shop, ads, news, make-up. Have 
worked all over U. S. Here on vacation. Go anywhere. Paul 
Albury, 1122 Grinnell St., Key West, Fla. 





LINO APPRENTICE (age 21)—Desires position with publica- 
tion. 14 months experience on job work. Good education. 
Chicago Area preferred. M 242. 





PRINTER—High-class compos., original, tasty, markup, stone, 
OK, cap. foreman. Employed. Desires change. Union. M 248 





INTERTYPE-LINOTYPE OPR. Experienced on all kinds of 
work; fast; accurate; married; non-union. M 211. 





Pressroom 





PRESSMAN—or working foreman. 20 yrs. color and commer. 
exper. far above usual. Miehle 1 or 2 color and other presses. 
A-1 man; ref., small or medium shop preferable. M 74. 


PRESSMAN, Cylinders or Offset Presses wants position. Fa- 
miliar Job Cylinders. 20 years experience, Halftone, Job 
and Color. Pacific Coast preferred. M 978. 








Proofroom 





PROOFREADER—A-1. Pres. job 5 yrs. Exp. all classes prteg. 
Pref. ad agency or tech. pub. 16 yrs. exp. Union. M 246. 





PROOFREADER—Young man, 5 years experience, non-union. 
Catalog and book work. References. M 241. 





Miscellaneous 





ART DIRECTOR—Package designer—Experienced in layouts, 

production, buying, contacting clients. Seeks executive po- 
sition with progressive box manufacturer or printer. H. S. 
Lapow, 7714 Bay Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WELL-EDUCATED PHOTOGRAPHER, halftones, some color 
separations, makes dufay color shots. Albumen, deep etch 

plates using modern chemical control, expert high relief etch- 

ing. Now employed—location open—married, family. M 249. 





Keeping in Touch 


FAIR AND WARMER-—It’s no secret that the respective 
climates of New York, Chicago, and San Francisco haven't 
much in common. At a given moment, shoppers on Fifth 
Avenue may be dodging raindrops while citizens on Michi- 


gan Boulevard are tussling with a 
gale. And fortunate pedestrians on 
Market Street quite probably are 
acquiring a healthy coat of Cali- 
fornia tan. All this leads up to the 
thoroughness of the IPI Products 
Development Laboratory. When 
its technicians wanted to test new 
IPI poster tints for light fastness, 
they decided to do it out-of-doors 
instead of the usual way in an arti- 


ficial light fading machine. To get a nice variety of climates, 
sample tints were bared to the elements for four weeks in 
San Francisco, Chicago, and New York. They stood up fine, 
thank you! So when you need tint colors for poster jobs, try 
some of the 92 thoroughly tested IPI tints. 


AROUND THE WORLD —Wicth all deference to Sherwin- 
Williams, we have discovered that 


we “cover the earth” too. Last year, 
IPI sold more than two million 
pounds of Lithox inks. Spread out 
to printing film thickness, this is 
enough to coat every inch of the 
world’s surface no less than eight 
times. Such popularity must be de- 
served. Lithographers must like the 
sharp, clean Lithox colors and the 
faster drying which this new offset 





ink makes possible. Have you tried Lithox? 


OAKS FROM INK — Does ink make a difference? The 
Krug Baking Company, Long Island, recently reprinted a 





folder. They used the same cuts (new electros) and the same 


stock. The same printer did both 
jobs. The only new factor was ink. 
IPI’s Holdfast Black was substituted 
for the ordinary black with which 
the original folder was printed. 


After the new folder was fin- 
ished, Mr. Fred Roselius of Krug 
wrote us a letter beginning “It oc- 
curred to me that you might like to 
see the improvement in printing 
that results from the use of better 





inks!” From an expense standpoint, ink is a small factor in 
printing, but as the copy-book says, great oaks from little 
acorns grow. “Keep in touch with IPI.” 


INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK 


DEPT. 1.P.M., 75 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Printing and Allied Industries 
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FE. H.Bratiie . Circulation Manager 


FRANK S. Easter Promotion Manager 





cLeading Articles in This Se 


Letterpress? Going Strong! By Olin E. Freedman . . . 27 
Dr. John Henry Nash, Part IV. By Nell O’Day . . . . 39 
The Company Builds a Budget. By Edward T. Miller . . 39 
Causes of Waste in Trimming. As told by M. E. Powers . 59 
A Few Remarks on Typography. By Meyer Wagman . . 63 
Wages, Hours, and the Printer. By Riley E.Elgen . . . 69 
Their Credit Is Good—Maybe! By Maxim Hirsch . . . 71 
“Manual of Style” on Indexing. By Edward N. Teall . . 7% 


Regular Departments I. P. Brevities, 42; The Press- 


room, 43; Editorial, 46; Specimen Review, 49; Offset Technique, 65; 
Typographic Scoreboard, 68: Candid Camera, 64; The Proofroom, 73 
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Pressman: “What a sweet mess. The drawsheet tore loose from 
the clamp, smashed the plates and ruined the form.” 
Pressroom Supt.: “That’s going to cost us plenty in time and 
money.” 


The Boss: “That means the magazine misses its publication 
date and we probably lose our best account. I’m afraid Joe 
isn’t a good enough pressman for this plant.” 

Pressroom Supt.: “It’s not Joe’s fault. That drawsheet just 
couldn’t stand the gaff. I’m switching to Cromwell Tympan 
today.” 




















and the boss says, ‘Joe really keeps the 
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Pressroom Supt.: “ 
presses rolling these days. 
Pressman: “Cromwell Tympan sure saved my reputation. It 
put an end to our makeready troubles once and for all.” 





ROMWELL Special Prepared Tympan can help you 
put an end to makeready troubles. Its high tensile 
strength is positive protection against tearing, stretching, the 
slashing of sharp edged rules and other costly mishaps. In 
addition, its calipered uniformity and resistance to oil and 
moisture are unconditionally guaranteed. Cromwell Tympan 
comes in rolls or sheets, accurately cut to fit any high speed 
presses. Order today from your local Cromwell distributor. 


THE CROMWELL PAPER CO. 


4801-29 S. WHIPPLE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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